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I.— ON THE INSCRIBED POTTERY OF RHODES, 

CNIDUS, AND OTHER GREEK CITIES. 

BY 1. L. STODDART, ESQ. 

(Read June and November, 1847.) 

AMPHORA 



Thbrb exists a class of lettered monumeots, less 
conspicuous than many others, but which appears to 
deserve a larger share of attention than it has hitherto 
obtained. It consists of the stamps impressed by the 
ancients upon their pottery. The material itself is 
almost imperishable ; for although it may be fractured, 
it does not readily disappear, and few others are so 
little subject to chemical alteration. Hence it becomes 

VOL. III. A 



2 ON THE INSCRIBED POTTERY OF 

more secure than either metals or marble from the 
generality of destroying accidents. 

Many museums possess specimens of Egyptian 
bricks dried in the sun, and bearing hieroglyphic 
legends ; among which the cartouches of royal names 
are not uncommon. Babylonian bricks, with their 
cuneiform characters, are also familiar. Still more 
frequent in cabinets and in published collections are 
the large circular seals of Roman tiles and bricks. 
These offer names, sometimes of potters, sometimes 
of the owners of the praedium in which the brick- 
field was situated, and more rarely those of Consuls ; 
of whom the earliest as yet discovered are perhaps 
CoUega and Crispus (a. d. 93), near* the close of 
the reign of Domitian. 

Long however before that epoch, the Greeks had 
applied lettered stamps to their pottery ; chiefly to 
the handles of the ordinary unvarnished DioTiE, or 
pointed amphorae of commerce ; which served to 
contain wine, oil, and different other fluids or semi- 
fluids.* The Greek stamps, unlike the Roman, are 
in no case referable to private officiruB. The names 
they exhibit are those of magistrates, never oi figuli. 
Sometimes they furnish, along with proper names, 
the designations also of Greek months ; not Athenian, 
but belonging to a calendar as yet imperfectly known. 
The object of this memoir is limited to an examina- 
tion of such sigillated handles. Accident has placed 
great numbers in my possession, and it is possible 

^ By the Greeks, this vessel was usually called Ktpa^ios, or dfKfiopevs ; 
the first being, perhaps, the older and more precise term for the 
common ware here noticed. In the same way, the Romans named it 
indifferently testa, amphora or diota : also cadus, chiefly with reference 
to some Greek wines which came in jars of that denomination. 
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that materials so much more abundant than any of 
their class hitherto accessible, may afford some par- 
ticulars of curious information. 

But MANUBRiA such as those about to be described 
are not altogether novelties. Still, Sicily is the only 
country in which many had hitherto been observed. 
So far back as the middle of the sixteenth century, 
two or three specimens were reported by the native 
historian and topographer Fazzello, and as many 
more appeared subsequently in the ' Sicula ' of 
D'Orville. It was, however, the Prince of Torremuzza 
(Castello) who, principally from the cabinets of local 
antiquaries and from their manuscripts, first collected 
copies of manubrial stamps, forty-nine of which he 
inserted in his body of Sicilian inscriptions.^ All 
but three are either rightly copied, or they may be 
recognized. The months they record are nine ; in- 
deed ten, including an intercalary month. They are, 



The^mophorius. 

Dalius. 

AgrianiuB. 

Theudasius. 

Artamitiue. 



Hyacinthios. 
BadromiuB. 
Cameius. 
Panamus. 
Deuteral Panamus. 



To which the editor adds Hadrianius, Liamus, La- 
romius ; mistaken readings for Agrianius, Panamus,. 
and Badromius. Other seals of the same description 
have been published in our own time by writers whose 
productions are little known in England. The Baron 
Judica,^ in an. account of his excavations at Pa- 
lazzuolo (Acrae), has given nineteen, of which four- 
teen are available. The President Avolio^ has added 

^ Sicilise vet. Inscr. CI. xv. ^ Antichita di Acre. Mess. 1819. 
^ Anticbe fatture di Argilla. Fd. 1829. 
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forty, — ^figured so indifferently by the engraver, that 
whilst six only are perfect, hardly twenty more can 
be amended, even with the aid of the lists which 
are about to be produced. The Abb^ Ferrara* has 
also contributed nineteen epigraphs, chiefly, as he says, 
from the Biscari Museum at Catana, but really copied 
with their faults from Castello, instead of being taken 
from the originals. These writers then, together, have 
preserved about fifty distinct names of magistrates.^ 

I am not aware that any thing further of much con- 
sequence has been published on the subject, unless it 
be a dissertation by Professor Thiersch, mentioned to 
me quite recently ; and of which, to my regret, I have 
been unable to obtain a sight. Whatever may be its 
deductions, they are probably founded on the materials 
just enumerated, from which Professor K. F. Hermann 
has adopted the list of Sicilian months inserted in his 
recent work on the Greek Year.^ 

No one indeed had yet doubted the Sicilianism of 
these diotal epigraphs, or of the magistrates and 
months they present: their Doric orthography tal- 
lied perfectly with their presumed origin. Hitherto 
they appeared to be peculiar to the island. Still 
it was impossible to assign them to any particular 
city; for they were found about all the coasts, on the 
sites of Phintia (Alicata), Syracuse, Catana, Leontini, 
Tauromenium, Tyndaris, Thermae, Eryx ; and in the 
interior, on the sites of Acrae, Mense, and Centuripse. 
Among them had been encountered examples of the 
name Agathocles. They passed, in those times of 

^ Storia di Catania. Cat. 1829, pp. 394, 403. 
^ Castello twenty-six, and Avolio sixteen. Judica's book is not at 
hand ; but of new names it probably contains fewer than eight. 
^ Uber Griechische Monatskunde, &c. Gott. 1844. 
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loose criticism, for historical documents, connected 
in some way ® with the famous tyrant of Syracuse, — 
the son of a potter, and who himself exercised that 
calling in early life. Such a handle, from Noto, had 
been seen by Fazzello in the year 1555 ;^ and another, 
possessed at Syracuse by the antiquary Landolina, 
became the subject of much speculation to travellers 
of the past generation.^® 

The site of the ancient Alexandria is covered to a 
great depth with an accumulation of broken pottery, 
of every age from the foundation of the city onwards. 
It was natural to expect that lettered fragments might 
be found there ; but, though no inattentive observer, a 
residence of eighteen months had brought none to my 
knowledge, even by report. At length, in the winter 
of 1842, whilst passing one day through a hollow road 
at about the third of a mile from the modem walls, 
chance placed before me an inscribed handle lying in 
the middle of the way, upon which it must have fallen 
very recently from the naked bank above. That acci- 
dent led me to explore the neighbourhood. Spots 
were soon found where manubria occurred in some 
abundance; but these had remained so long exposed 
that their legends were completely obliterated by attri- 
tion. In other places more secluded, and where they 
had been lately ploughed up," or washed from the 

^ How, may be seen in Walther (Gnaltherus), Tabulse Ant. c. v. 
No. 53. • De rebas Sic. Dec. ii. lib. 4. 

'^ Bishop Manter, Rezzonico, &c. ; bat it seems to have held its 
place among the cariosities of Syracuse as late as 1813. — Hughes's 
Travels, vol. i. p. 53. 

^^ These places are naturally bare, being beyond the reach of the 
present irrigation ; but the^//a^ take advantage of the rains to sow 
here and there patches of barley. The meagre crop rises no more 
than nine inches or a foot, yet it ripens. 
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earth by rain, their condition was so far better that one 
in about twenty might be read. At first, their exist- 
ence seemed to be confined to a few localities, pos- 
sibly the limits of an ancient suburb; but further 
observation left no room to doubt that wherever 
excavation is made, within the walls, the same manu- 
bria may be found, although far less abundantly 
than in the situations just noticed. The site of the 
Csesareium yielded me, at one time, several. The 
lettered pottery does not in general appear upon the 
surface, merely because it is covered by that of a 
later period, always coarse and uninscribed. 

The collection was continued, interruptedly, until 
August, 1844. Within two hours after sunrise, I 
sometimes gathered twenty legible handles, and re- 
turned with my pockets heavily laden. ^^ There were 
also bad days when none were discovered ; but the 
average gleaning of a morning was about six. These 
were the companions of my breakfast- table. There 
was a vivid interest in deciphering, often with much 
pains, those time-worn legends, — uttering anew the 
names of men once supreme in a great maritime 
State, and whose memory the earth yielded back after 
twenty centuries of oblivion. At the termination of 
two years, a series of four hundred and seventy-nine 
legible manubria had been completed. Of that num- 
ber, three hundred and seventy are dissimilar, the 
remainder duplicates. The whole are reducible to 
two principal classes, distinguishable as well by shape 
as by the texture and colour of the earthenware, and 
still further by the form of the epigraphs. A third 
but far less numerous class may also be discerned 

*'^ The whole collection was made in this way ; for the specimens 
obtained by any other means do not exceed half a dozen. 
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with certainty; and a few specimens remain more 
or less anomalous, but none of them perhaps unin- 
telligible or without value. 

RHODIAN EPIGRAPHS. 

Of the first and largest class of manubria, Alex- 
andria fmnished four hundred and six ; of which two 
hundred and eighty-five dififer from each other. In 
material, all are alike. The clay is so pure and 
tenacious that its firacture is perhaps sharper than 
that of delf. The colour is pale without, deepening 
more and more within to a lively salmon hue, per- 
fectly exempt from cinereous discoloration. These 
fragments have all belonged to pointed diota^ with 
long lateral handles ;^^ such as are figured on the 
coins of Chios and of Athens, symbols perhaps of 
their staple trade in wine and oil. A vase of the 
kind, entire, but without any stamp, was brought 
to me by the soldiers employed on some excavation. 
Its height is three feet four inches. The perpendi- 
cular portions of the handles rise ten inches from the 
body of the vessel ; and ears^ or horizontal shoulders, 
unite them to the mouth at a distance of about three 
inches. Such shoulders are in all cases slightly co- 
nical, from the root outwards ; and they are flattened 

^^ It is easy to distinguish, at Alexandria, at least eight well-defined 
classes of handles varying in shape and earth, and prohably broken 
from amphorae of different origins. Some, as already noticed, are 
never inscribed. In a class of which hundreds may have passed imder 
my eyes, one specimen only bore an epigraph (No. 351). There is 
also diversity in the solid foot, 
or rather spike, of the vase. 
The leading forms are four, of 
which the first is by far the 
most common. 
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a little, SO that their width exceeds by half the one- 
inch diameter of the stems. That solidity accounts 
for their preservation, whilst the vases themselves 
have been reduced to atoms. Upon their upper sur- 
face has been impressed the seal ; generally an oblong 
eartouch 1^ inch or If inch long by ^ inch high. 
Sometimes, however, it assumes a circular or an oval 
form. A radiated head of Apollo, or a peculiar 
flower, then occupies the centre, and the legend sur- 
rounds the exergue. 

To facilitate the examination of these epigraphs, 
they have been classed under the names of magis- 
trates, arranged alphabetically. 

It will be remarked that the names are constantly 
in the genitive case, the preposition ctt* being ex- 
pressed or understood. Many stamps contain nothing 
further. That may have been the earlier form, and 
several magistrates employed no other. Oftener, 
however, there is added the name of the month in 
which the amphora was made and legalized by the 
public seal. Sometimes, too, the magistrate is dis- 
tinguished by his official designation I EPEYZ. " 

As regards the adoption of the circular stamps, 
it seems to have been purely fanciful, and very far 
from being general. Thirty-one magistrates assumed 
the flower, nine the radiated head. Four of them 
used both ; " indeed, Andronicus did so in the same 
month,— just as Aristides, Timagoras, and Tisagoras, 
used rectangular and circular seals simultaneously.^^ 
No one employed the latter constantly; and few 

^* Plate I. exhibits these varieties. 

^^ Andronicus, Aristomachus, Damocrates, and Nicasagoras. 
^^ Aristides used both in the month Hyacinthius ; Timagoras in 
Agrianius ; and Tisagoras in Artamitius. 
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varied in more than an occasional instance from the 
ordinary oblong cartouch. The series of Ariston, 
and that of Nicasagoras, exemplify sufficiently the 
leading varieties. 

No sooner was the discovery of inscribed manu- 
bria commenced at Alexandria, than proofs presented 
themselves of their entire similarity to those which 
had come to light in Sicily. Comparison was readily 
effected, for three of the Sicilian handles were by 
me; one of which had been picked up by myself, 
some years before, on the site of Centuripae, the 
others purchased elsewhere in the island. The books 
already mentioned were also in my possession. Thus 
aided, counterparts ,were gradually found to thirty- 
five of the forty-six legible inscriptions published by 
Castello, to thirteen of the fourteen available in the 
work of Judica, and to twenty-two of the twenty-six 
recognizable in the faulty plates of Avolio.^^ The 
only names reported by those writers, which did not 
occur in Egypt, are these six : — Cratagoras, linctor, 
Ranactus, Sostratus, given by Castello; Andron by 
Judica, and Polyaenus by Avolio. On the other 
hand, and in this class of stamps alone, Alexandria 
supplied one hundred and nineteen names, which are 
not known to have yet appeared in Sicily. Of 
handles inscribed with the name Agathocles, which 
had occasioned so much disquisition, three were now 
obtained. Every peculiarity of seals disinterred in 

^^ These aloDe are certain; several others arise from perverted 
readings of the stamps. 

The Sicilian varieties, both of names, and of months in connection 
with particular names, are now added to the Alexandrian series, as 
augmenting its utility and completeness; but they are always dis- 
criminated by the initials C, J., A., for Castello, Judica, and Avolio. 

VOL. III. B 
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Sicily was repeated; the same dimensions, the same 
divisions in dimidiated words, the same parergic 
devices ; ^^ so that many specimens from the two 
countries must have been impressed by the same 
metal seals. That conformity, awakening curiosity, 
led me to make a careful analysis of the monuments ; 
and it appeared to afford, as primary results, — 

1st, Evidence that the manubria are of cominon 
origin; neither Sicilian nor Alexandrian, but Rhodian. 

2ndly, Evidence that the magistrates named are 
EPONYMi; and that the eponymus of the Rhodians was 
a sacerdotal dignitary bearing the title lEPEYZ. 

3rdly, The acquisition of one hundred and sixty- 
nine names of those hierarchal ^magistrates, probably 
annual. 

4thly, The discovery of a complete list of Doric 
months, used at Rhodes and probably in its colonies ; 
twelve months, and a deuteral intercalary month. 

Without venturing to embark on a minute exami- 
nation of these points, some remarks, illustrative of 
each, may be submitted to attention. 



I. It was the circular seals that disclosed the Rho- 
dian origin of the whole class of manubria to which 
they belong. Of such stamps, five only had hitherto 
appeared ; one given by Castello, four by Judica. 
All bore the flower. So few examples were not likely 
to attract much notice ; still less to serve as the 

18 Figures varying in size, which appear subordinately on the field 
of many seals. It is not easy to assign them an adequate name ; but 
they resemble, in all material points, those little devices upon Greek 
and Roman coins, which numismatic writers have sometimes termed 
sigiUa solitaria. 
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sufficient grounds for an hypothesis then improbable. 
The emblenii as yet, seemed to be accidental and 
unimportant. But when sigillated manubria were en- 
countered in f^gypt, and fifty-four of them presented 
the self-same flower, its consequence became striking, 
and my attention fell on its identity with the con- 
ventional rose*^ figured on the reverse of the coins 
of Rhodes. Thirteen seals were also coming to light, 
for the first time, with the radiated head of Apollo, 
the ordinary obverse of the same money ; which is 
remarkably constant to those two types, doubtless for 
the same commercial reason which induced a like 
uniformity in the coinage of Athens, as it does still 
in the issues of Spanish and Austrian dollars. The 
inference thus attained was further strengthened by 
the recognition of several names in Rhodian history 
and inscriptions, or upon coins. Some too, as for 
instance Rhodon, and perhaps Timorrhodus, seemed 
to be themselves suggestive of their nationality. 

II. That the names throughout the Rhodian epi- 
graphs are those of magistrates, is obvious. That those 
magistrates are eponymi, is rendered equally evident 
by a form of habitual occurrence in authors, and on 
monuments of every class. It is, besides, too absolute 
to belong to any inferior authority. The new mate- 
rials now bring assurance that the official designa- 
tion of those named was 'lepevs. But the quality of 
eponymus can alone account for the appearance of a 

'^ There have been difierent opinions aa to this device. Often it 
has passed for the baiausthan, or pomegranate flower. The national 
name might have persuaded otherwise. But there are coins decisive 
as to the true character of the flower, for they represent it as seen 
from above, and precisely resembling our heraldic rose. Possibly it 
was single. 
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hierarch upon the public seals. Municipal duties 
cannot have been his, no^ commercial and sumptuary 
jurisdiction. Professor Boeckh, besides, had already 
noticed in two inscriptions^ the presence of the 'lep^s^ 
and his apparent quality of eponymus at Rhodes. 
Of manubrial seals containing that title, Sicilian 
writers had produced but one, mutilated too, and its 
meaning undetected.^^ Alexandria, however, afforded 
eighteen, referable to fourteen individuals ; so that we 
have now fifteen names of eponymic priests, with the 
office itself expressed : they are 



Anazander. 

ADaximachus. 

Andrias. 

Archinus. 

AristomacbuB. 

Ariston. 

Damsenetus. 

Eucratidaa. 



Harpocrates. 

Laphides. 

Pekiratus. 

Sosicles. 

Timagoras. 

Timorrhodus (A). 

Tisagoras. 



It may be presumed that the style 'lepevs is omitted 
from the majority of Rhodian epigraphs, to avoid 
superfluity. When adopted at all, it was perhaps 
upon no more than one seal of the annual set. 
Timagoras is the only magistrate who employed it 
in two months. A like simplicity is observable on 
the silver monies, not of Rhodes merely, but of Greek 
cities generally. Everybody knew sufficiently the 
designation of the eponymus in each, nor is it usually 
specified previous to the coinages of imperial times. 

What the particular priesthood was, which held so 
exalted a position in the commonwealth, can scarcely 

^ Corpus Inscr. Gr. 2625 b, 2905. 

'^ It is of Hinorrhodus, and is given by Avolio, who mistakes the 
title for a proper name. The name of the same magistrate, without 
the expression of his office, has occurred at Alexandria. 
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be matter for doubt. Rhodes was ** the holy city 
OF THE suN,"^ to whose religion the entire island 
was devoted. The eponymus therefore was the pontiff 
of the national worship ; the minister of the tutelary 
god, author of the Rhodian race, Apollo Helius. 
His colossal image,^ the wonder of the world, added 

^ T^p Upctp Tov 'HXiW v^Xjp; Aristides, Orat. Rhod. (voL.ii. p. 
398, Op.) Diodonis, too, relates that the island was considered 
sacred to the Sun ; and he adds, that the Rhodians, believing them- 
selves sprang from Helios, revered him beyond all other gods : &9 
"PXTy^ Tw ytrovr ofenfii^.— v. 56. 

" The height of this bronze statue was 70 cubits (Strabo, p* 652 ; 
Flin. H. N. xzxiv. 18) ; that is, about 105 feet, as assigned by 
Festus. In the great earthquake of 227 b. c. it was broken off by 
the knees, and fell, fifty-six years after its erection. The heads upon 
the coins and diotal seals of Rhodes afford us some notion^ slight as 
it is, of this wonderful work. The seals show that it had more or less 
of drapery; probably it had much. Modem art has produced but one 
imitation of the Rhodian colossus. It is the statue of S. Carlo 
Borromeo, raised in 1697, at his birth-place, Arona. Its height is 
106 feet ; but it includes a stone pedestal of 40 feet. When visiting 
the monument, four months since, the meaning of a statement made 
by Fliny concerning the Rhodian statue, as it lay prostrate, became 
evident. He says of it, — "Vasti specus hiant> difiractis membris. 
Spectantur intus magnee molis saxa, quorum pondere stabiliverat 
constituens. " The fact seems to be authentic, but the inference 
mistaken. The statue at Arona is composed of thick hammered 
plates, united together with admirable skill and solidity, the head 
and hands being the only portions cast. The whole is supported 
within and secured by a column of masonry and a series of iron 
bars; so that were the statue to fall, it too would be found to 
contain disjointed stones. 

Perhaps there may be yet another point of similarity between the 
ancient colossus and the modem. The latter is not within Arona, 
nor is it even visible from thence ; but it stands a little way north 
from the town, conspicuous from afar among the folds of the vine- 
clad hills. G«la, in Sicily, founded by Rhodians, had a very large 
bronze statue of Apollo, much more ancient than that of its metro- 
polis, and it too stood outside the city (Diod. xiii. 108). It is there- 
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celebrity to the city. His radiated head, piously 
adopted as the symbol of the State, appears upon it3 
coins and on its diotal seals. This priesthood was in 
all probability annual. We have epigraphs of Nicas- 
agoras for seven months, of Pythodorus for six, of 
Andrias and of Aristides for five, and of many for four. 
But it has always been understood, and on sufficient 
testimony,^ that the chief magistrates at Rhodes were 
Prytanes; although they are mentioned with such 

fore not unlikely that the colossus at Rhodes was similarly situated. 
The barbarous fiction of its position across the port rests on no valid 
authority. Had it been true, the statue must have fiaUen into the 
sea, which it certainly did not. It was destroyed a. d. 653 ; so that 
it had subsisted 936 years. 

The paeudo Philo Byzantinns, De septem orbis Spectaculis, has been 
consulted since the above was written. The rhetor of uncertain 
date, author of that treatise, perhaps had seen the Rhodian colos- 
sus; but he displays no scrutiny, no discernment in matters of 
art; and precision in details is quite sacrificed to grandiloquence. 
Still we have to thank him for some important particulars. The 
statue stood on a lofty pedestal of white marble. Its first section 
consisted of the feet, up to the ankles. These may, perhi^, have 
been cast entire, although each must have measured about 18 feet 
long, 6 feet wide, and 8 feet high. The rest of the statue was, in 
a manner, built. Philo states that the pieces were cast ; in which he 
might be right, or very easily mistaken ; and the latter is the better 
probability. The interior seems to have presented masonry of huge 
stones, securing an arrangement of massive iron bars ; and these 
must clearly have upheld the many parts of the bronze- work. The 
metal employed was 500 talents of brass and 300 of iron ; that is, 
about 380 cwt. of the former and 228 cwt. of the latter, taking the 
commercial talent at 85 ibs. avoirdupois. 

^ The testimonies of ancient writers on this and some other 
points about to be noticed being numerous, reference may be made 
to the ' Rhodus ' of Meursius, who has brought them together in the 
mode of the old collectors. His compilation has been very well 
digested by Paulsen, ' Rhodi Descriptio, Macedonica state,' Gott. 
1818. 
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diversity as to leave it doubtful whether one, or two, 
or several, were elected. It has been suggested that 
this varied with time ; but as there is, in one case, ex- 
press notice that letters from the Roman fleet reached 
Rhodes whilst Stratocles '' was Prytanis for the second 
half-year,"^ the discrepancies may be adjusted by 
assuming that the Prytanes were two, and that each 
ruled during six consecutive months, so that there 
never was more than one Prytanis at a time invested 
with the chief authority.^ The supposed supremacy 
of these officers gave rise to the conjecture,^ which 
now proves to be mistaken, that they were eponymi 
at Rhodes, and that the names which appear upon 
the coins of the city are theirs. 

The question then arises — What were the relative 
positions and functions of the Priest of Helius and of 
the Prytanes ? and it is one well worth entertaining, if 
it can conduct to any traces of arrangements highly 
interesting to know ; because the oligarchical republic 
of the Rhodians was subjected to so few revolutions, 
that it must always have remained a tolerably pure 
type of an old Dorian constitution. 

The motives for concluding that the Priest of Helius 
was eponymus are already assigned. Still, Appian^ 
and Polybius^ in terms, and every historical inci- 
dent in which the Prytanes appear, concur to attest 
that 'the powers of the executive were in their 
hands.*^ They cared for the republic at home, — 

® npvrcDVuoyroff ttjp divrtpav ^Kiufvcp — ^Polyb. xvii. 6. 

^ Like the Roman regnlation, which gave the imperiam and the 
fasces to each Consul, in alternate months. 

27 Paulsen, p. 55. » Bell. Civ. iv. QQ. » xxvii. 3. 

^ Hesychius and Suidas agree in giving ^a(^lXcvff and apx!^v as the 
two first definitions of the word wpirravn. 
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they maintained relations with foreign States. It is 
however nearly certain that their authority was ex- 
clusively civil and domestic ; so that it did not, in 
ordinary cases, extend to the command of the armed 
force either by sea or by land. In the wars of Rhodes, 
its squadrons were confided to admirals, its troops to 
generals, appointed for special occasions.^^ 

In the old monarchical institutions of Greece and 
Italy, as of Egypt more anciently, the king was not 
only ruler, but priest also, and military leader.^ 
When popular forms succeeded, power was subdi- 
vided, that it might be more easily controlled. Lace- 
dsemon assigned the pontificate, with miUtary com- 
mand and the presidency of the senate, to magistrates 
called Kings ; perhaps with reference to the first of 
these duties, rather than to the others ; but the 
Ephors held the executive, and the first of the five 
was eponymus. At Athens the three qualities were 
separated as to persons, but blended in the united 
office of the chief Archons. The civil magistrate was 
there eponymus ; he whose duties were more strictly 
religious held only the second place, still however 
with the appellation ficunXevf, as though traditionally 

3^ In the civil wars, a Rhodian named Alexander counaelled his 
fellow-citizens to oppose Cassius ; and bis views being approved by 
the assembly, he was at once named Prytanis ; but at the same time 
an admiral for the war was appointed as usual, and he soon after 
sailed with thirty-three ships. The Prytanis, indeed, was also with 
the fleet, and was in the battle at Myndus ; but that was probably a 
deviation from custom, attributable to the zeal of the man ; nor is it 
likely that he practically commanded in an action, where the liavapxot 
chosen by the people was present. (Conf. Appian, Bell. Civ. iv. 66, 71.) 

^ Like the King of Delos, in Virgil : 

" Rex Anius, rex idem hominum Phcebique sacerdos." 

^n. III. 80. 
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ideatified with the priesthood; and the Polemarch 
directed military dSbks. At Rome, the pontificate 
was apart from the civil and military functions, 
whieh rested with the Consuls, and they were epo- 
nymi. But even the Romans themselves, smarting 
from recent tyranny, appear to have considered the 
kingly name so essential to a due perfonaiance of 
those public rites of religion, which their kings had 
preiriously celebrated, that they established a Rex 
Sacrorum, though under excessive precautions which 
deprived that office even of its due consideration.^ 
Rhodes, in emancipating itself from monarchy, had 
perhaps adopted a still more accurate balance of 
powers than any other State, by altogether discon- 
necting the Racred, the civil, and the military attri- 
butes of government. In that division supremacy 
seems to have been reserved to the hierarchal prin- 
ciple. It had in its favour the sanction of antiquity, 
and agreed with the grave and religious sentiment 
which distinguished the Dorian character. 

We may suppose then the priest of the Sun to 
have been ritually the chief of the Rhodian conimon- 
wealth; representing its majesty, officiating in its 
public solemnities, and presiding ceremonially in its 
councils. Purple and the orc^i^ were most probably 
among his external distinctions ; both as having been 



^ Tliis Livy seems to regret, in his suggestive account of the 
institution. "Regibus ezactis, et parta libertal;e» rerum deinde 
divinamm habita cura. Et quia qusedam publica sacra per ipsos 
Reges factitata erant: nee ubiubi Regum desiderium esset, Regem 
sacrificulum creant. Id sacerdotium Pontifici subjecere ; ne additus 
nomini honos, aliquid libertati, cujus tunc prima cura, officeret: ac 
nescio an nimis undique earn minimis quoque rebus muniendo, modum 
excesserint." — Lib. ii. 2. 

VOL. III. C 
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perhaps originally sacerdotal ornaments, a use which 
they retained in numerous situations ;^ and also 
because an opulent and splendid people, claiming de- 
scent from the god, was sure to invest his priesthood 
with forms of great magnificence. It is also credible 
that so conspicuous a dignity was appropriated to the 
eupatridae, as indeed all priesthoods are likely to have 
been ; and that it was conferred on those individuals 
of the body whose age and eminent services added 
authority to their sacred office. They have escaped 
the notice of history, for the plain reason that they had 
no action or part in the events which it records. 

Thus the deliberative functions rested with the 
senate of patricians; sacred things and the imper- 
sonation of the republic with the priest of Helius ; 
civil administration with the Prytanes; whilst mili- 
tary command was casual and temporary. 

This view of the Rhodian polity derives part of 
its probability from analogies observable elsewhere in 
Dorian cities ; and the parallel is in nothing so close 
as in the peculiarity which not unfrequently exhibits 

^ Tarsus had a priest of Hercules, styled the Stephanephorus, and 
to all appearance an annual eponymus like the priest of Helius at 
Rhodes ; except that he may have had political attrihutes, more or 
less extensive. Athenseus, in narrating an anecdote of one Lysias, 
who, when the term of his priesthood had expired,, refused to lay 
down its insignia, and thereby asserted tyranny, takes occasion to 
describe the costume of the Stephanephori at Tarsus. It consisted 
of a purple and white tunic, a sumptuous mantle, white Laconian 
shoes, and a laurel crown of gold. — Lib. vi. p. 215, Casaub. Again, 
one of the provisions in the supposed will of Alexander, as reported 
by Julius Valerius, was this : " Fieri porro unum oppidi " (Alex- 
andriee) " sacerdotium, qui sacerdos Alexandri nominetur, eique 
insignia dari placet, coronam auream et purpureum amictum." — ^Mai, 
Classic. Auc. vii. p. 236. Dio Chrysostom (Orat. xxxv.) seems to 
ascribe the crown and purple robe to chief priests generally. 
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the hierarch with the ritual supremacy and the quality 
of eponymus. 

At Syracuse, for example, where the civil power 
was exercised by Praetors (^SrpaTTfyol) , and perhaps by 
Prytanes at an earlier period ;'* and where democracy 
lapsed frequently into monarchy,^ the eponymus was 
constantly sacerdotal through .every change of the 
constitution, dating, as Diodorus intimates, from the 
reforms which followed the overthrow of tyranny by 
Timole(m (343 b. c.)- It is, however, much more 
likely that the alterations then made were either re- 
vivals of institutions which had before existed on the 
spot, or that they were copied directly from those of 
Corinth, the metropolis of Syracuse, and the city of 
which Timoleon, as well as his associate lawgivers, 
Dionysius and Cephalus, were natives. Diodorus 
says : *' He (Timoleon) established also the annual 
most-honoured magistrate, whom the Syracusans call 
the Amphipolus of Olympian * Jupiter,'^ and Calli- 
mines was the first who was chosen; and thence- 
forward the Syracusans continued to inscribe their 
years by the magistrature of these (Amphipoli) until 
those (years) in which this history was written, and 
in which the political institutions were changed ; for 
on the Sicilians coming to share the Roman citi- 
zenship, the magistracy of the Amphipoli lost its 

^ Corinth was governed by annual Piytanes, whilst subject to the 
oligarchy of the Bacchiadae (Pans. ii. 4) ; and it planted the dolony 
of Syracuse at that epoch. At Corcyra, also of Corinthian origin, 
the chief magistrates were Prytanes, seemingly five.— Boeckh, C. I. 
vol. ii. pp. 23, 26. 

^ A power which resembled the dictatorship in some republics of 
South America much more closely than any thing ebe in modem 
times. 

'' * AfitffinoXos Aior *0\vfnriov. 
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consequence, after having endured more than three 
hundred years." ^® 

Cicero, in his pleadingis against Verres, has pre- 
served some additional particulars concerning this 
office. At the time to which he refers it must still 
have retained its general attributes ; for it was not 
uutil many years later that Roman eitizenship was 
procured for the Sicilians by Antony. The orator 
speaks of the priesthood of Jupiter as the highest 
honour of the city, annually renewed and plainly 
unconnected with municipal authority. The mode of 
election, which he also describes, was very remark- 
able. It bears with it the aspect of antiquity,, and 
may be taken to resemUe that practised, in similar 
circumstances, at Rhodes and elsewhere. Three can- 
didates were chosen by the suffrages of the three 
tribes; probably the HyUsei, Dymanes, and Pam* 
phyles, as in other Doric communities. The three 
names were thrown inta a hydria, and the first drawn 
forth was proclaimed pontiff.^^ If this hierarcbal 
magistrate is never found engaged in the events of 
Syracusan history which are comparatively well known, 
it is, as with the priest of the Sun at Rhodes, that no 
executive functions were his. But for a single passage, 
we should neither know that the title Amphipohis 
existed at Syracuse, nor at all suspect that the annual 
priests of Jupiter, whom it distinguished, were epo- 

** XVI, 70. 

^^ " SyracisiB lex eat de rdigione, quee in annos singnlos Jovifi 
sacerdotem •oitito capi jubeat ; quod apud illos amplissiinum aaoer- 
dotium putatur. . . Quum Buffragiis tres ex tribus generibus creati 
sunt, res revocatar ad sortem." And then the law, in its own terms, 
prescribed: "ut qaot essent renuntiati, tot in hydriam sortes con- 
jicerentur; cujus nomen exisset, ut is haberet id sacerdotium." — 
2 Verr. iii. 51. 
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nymi in that city through three centuries of great 
transactions and varied government. 

How exalted the position was, may be inferred too 
from another indication, which appears to derive from 
these comparisons as much light as it supplies. Syra- 
cuse, it is known, still possesses its anci^it theatre, 
excavated in the rock, and either originally the work 
of Hiero II., or reduced by him to its present form. 
Around its middle prsecinction runs a fascia inscribed 
with names, which designated the divisions of the 
cavea, and imply the places, or at all events the 
rekitive consequ^ice, of the most eminent spectators. 
The cunet are nine. Each had its epigraph, of 
which five, although mutilated, have been recog- 
nized. He who feces the cavea has on his right 
hand four cunei, all of which appear to have borne 
the names of gods, and probably each was the seat 
of a hierarch, of whom there must have been several 
in so great and opulent a city.^^ To the left, again, 
four cunei were inscribed with the names of King 
Hiero and of the living members of his family, 
following each other in becoming order from the 
middle outwards. ^^ The place of honour was the 
fifth or central cuneus. The epigraph upon it is 
ArOZ OAYMmOY," showing that it was the situa- 

^ The second from the centre has the name of Hercules dis- 
tinguishable. The others may have had those of Minerva, of Ceres 
or Proserpine, and of Diana, divinities peculiarly worshipped at 
Svracuse. 

^^ The cuneus nearest the centre bears the name of King Hiero ; 
the next that of Philistis, his Queen ; then comes that of Nereis, 
his daughter-in-law ; and, no doubt, the name which has disappeared 
with the ruin of the ooter coneus was that of Gelo, the only son of 
Hiero. 

^ It was visible in 1 804, and is reported by writers of that time ; 
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tion of the Amphipolus of Olympian Jupiter. Thence 
proceed inferences which accord perfectly with those 
already acquired by other means. They point out 
that even when .monarchy had been long and tran- 
quilly established at Syracuse,^ the hierarch had 
not lost his original character, either as eponymus 
or as ritual chief of the commonwealth, and that in 
those capacities he took precedence of the king 
himself, presiding in the public spectacles and in 
the assemblies of the people. 

The constitution of Melita, also of Dorian origin, 
had the same peculiarities as those of Rhodes and 
Syracuse. An existing decree** of its senate and 
people is headed by the name of a Pontiff (lepoOvrrjs) 
as eponymus, followed by those of two Archons, re- 
presenting of course the civil jurisdiction, such as 
the Prytanes may have held at Rhodes. 

Gela was a Dorian city, founded in Sicily by a 
colony from Rhodes, about 690 b. c. In a decree of 
its people,*^ the high priest (lepairoKos) occupies the 

but in 1830 it seemed to me to be quite obliterated by the waters of 
a miU which stands in the theatre. 

^ The epig^phs may be dated between the years 232 b. c. and 
216 B. c. ; but nearer the former. Gelo must have been then asso- 
ciated in the government, as he and his wife have the royal titles ; the 
former on coins, the latter in the inscription of the theatre. Hiero 
was in extreme old age. See too Polyb. v. 88. 

^ Granting the rites of public hospitality to Demetrius, a Syra- 
cusan. Its heading is faulty in the copies of Gruter, Castello, &c. ; 
but a facsimile of the bronze tessera itself, published by Bres, ' Malta 
Antica,' p. 193, shows plainly 

En I lEPOOYTOY IKETA IKETOY 
APXONTXIN AE HPEOY KAI K[PA]THTOZ. 

«(. r. X. 

^ Castelli, CI. viii. 3. 
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first place as eponymus. After him comes a Kareviav- 
ro9y^ or annual magistrate, the head of the executive. 
Acragas (Agrigentum) was peopled from Gela.*^ 
There is preserved of that city a decree of public 
hospitality,^^ particularly clear in its denotation of 
offices. The first is a sacred eponymus with the 
title 'Upo6vTrf9f as at Melita. He is president of the 
senate and head of the Hyllaei, one of the three phylse 
of Doric settlements. Then follows the Proagorus, 
known to have been the chief civil magistrate in*other 
Sicilian cities, as for instance at Catana and at Tyn- 
daris.^ Afterwards is named the scribe or recorder 

* 

{rfMfifiareui) ; and at the end of the decree it is di- 
rected that certain disbursements be made by the 
treasurer {Tafiiai). 

But the appointment of hierarchal eponymi was 
not, it seems, peculiar to cities strictly of Dorian 

^ This expresses only the natttre of an office which had some other 
name. So the 'Parian Chronicle/ in giving the date of the first 
annual Archon at Athens, omits the title, and says *A<^* oS kot tviavrov 
fy$€v 6 Kp€»v — ^line 48. It is very likely that the chief civil magis- 
trate at Gela was a Proagoros, as at Acragas. 

^ Thucydides, vi. 4, intimates that part came from Rhodes, part 
from Crete ; which, taken strictly, is not perhaps exact ; for although 
it does appear that the colony was of mixed race, it is almost as sure 
that the Cretans it contained were of those who had heen long 
established on the western coast of Rhodes. 

^ Castelli, CI. tiii. I. The heading runs 

EH I lEPOSYTA 

NYM^OAHPOY TOY ♦lAXlNOZ 

HAPAnPOrTA TAX BOYAAZ 

nPOEAPEYOYZAZ TAX ♦lAAZ TUN YAAEflN 

nPOArOPOYNTOZ AIOKAHZ TOY AIOKAEOZ 

rPAMMATEYONTOI AAPANIIINOZ AAEHANAPOY. 

K, r. X. 
^ Cic. 2 Verr. iv. 22. 39. 
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origin ; for we find a Hieromnemon ^ in that capacity 
at Byzantium and at Ghalcedon, a StephanephoruB 
at Smyrna, and instances of the kind occur even in 
Athens itself, at one period of its history. It is 
when the shadow of democracy had been restored by 
the interference of Demetrius Poliorcetes, 307 b.c. 
A blind adulation then impelled the people to decree, 
among other things, the creation of a priesthood of 
Antigonus and Demetrius as the ^' saviour gods ;" 
and, ly way of adding lustre to the office, they 
transferred to it the old national eponymi of their 
Archons, which consequently ceased to be observed 
during eighteen years.®* 

Further to nmltiply examples might prove tedious 
and unnecessary. Others, as may be supposed, are 
accessible to ordinary research. 

That, however, which ought not to be omitted, 
for it concerns the subject materially, is the occa- 
sional notice taken by Plato of the great priesthoods 
generally. In specifying the arrangements which he 
considered fittest, he probably stated those which 
were followed more or less completely in the best 
regulated communities of his time. He directs that 
where hereditary priesthoods already exist, they shall 
not be disturbed ; but, as respects all others, that the 

^ Amphipolus, Hierotbytes, Hiecapolus, Hieromnemon, Stephane- 
pborus, &c., are epithets given to difitin^aisbed priestboods of par- 
ticular gods in particular places. It does not follow that any one of 
those terms might not be applied to the priest of another god else- 
where. We see that the Ampbipolus at Syracuse was priest of 
Olympian Jupiter ; the Stephanepborus at Tarsus, priest of Hercules ; 
and considering the magnitude and splendour of the temple of 
Olympian Jupiter at Agrigentum, as it is described by Diodorus^ xiii. 
82. and as its ruins still attest, we may infer that the Hierothytes 
there was priest of that god. ^* Plut. Demetr. 10. 
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priests shall issue from free and blameless families; 
that their appointment shall depend on the choice 
of the citizens by election, and on the will of the 
gods by a resort to lot;^^ that they shall hold the 
office during one year, and no longer; finally, that 
they shall not be under sixty years of age. In 
another place, where he prescribes regulations for 
Magnesia, whether of Thessaly or of Asia is uncertain, 
he directs that a high priest of Apollo and Helius shall 
be chosen yearly from a species of gerusia^ and that 
this magistrature shall be eponymic in the city as long 
as it endures.^^ 

III. The class of diotal manubria under examina- 
tion has made known the following names of magis- 
trates. We have something approaching to strict 
evidence that one hundred and fourteen of the num- 
ber are Rhodian eponymi; because they are either 
present upon the seals which bear the head of Helius, 
or that peculiar flower, which are the habitual types 
of Rhodes ; or they are accompanied by the names 
of months, ascertained to be Rhodian by most of 
them appearing upon seals of authenticated Rhodian 
origin ; and nine, not identified by either of the above 
means, are recognized upon coins of the city. That 
the remaining fifty-five names are equally Rhodian, 
is the reasonable inference obtainable from compari- 
sons directed towards the shape and substance of the 

^ Exactly as the Amphipolus was created at Syracuse, according 
to Cicero. 

^ Tovrmif d^ inarmv tA fitv ciperh xri» ^^ ^ Kkifparh, iv raig xora- 
orcurccTi yly»€a6at. .... Kar* iviaurbv dc ^Ivai koi fiij fiOKp&npov rffp 
Upwavmfv iKoanf' tfrrf dc ft*} TKdrrov €(riK0VTa fnuv cti; ytyov^s. — De 

L^^ib. VI. p. 759 kcU t oihfofia dvaypa^tp tovtov kot €viavT6v, 

Smm ap yiyytfToi lUrpcv dptdfjiov rov ;(p($vov, c«»r hp ^ n4kis oMi/rai.— 
Ibid. XII. p. 947. 

VOL. III. D 
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handles on which they are found, the form of the 
letters, and the general character of the epigraphs. 
Still it may be desirable to note such names, in order 
that the reality of their Rhodian source may be more 
completely tested by future discoveries of monuments. 
They are consequently preceded, in the list, by a dis- 
tinctive asterisk. 



PRIESTS OF THE SUN EPONYMI OF RHODES. 



iGnetor. 

ifischinea.^ 

Agastophanes. 

Agatbocles. 

Agoranax. 

Alexander. 

Alexiadas. 

AleximachuB. 

* Amyntas. 
Anaxander. 
AnaxibuluB. 
AnaximachttB. 
Andrias. 

* Andricus. 
Andromachus. 

* AndroQ (J.) 
Andronicus. 

* Antimachus. 
Antipater. 

* Apselea. 

* Aphrodisios. 

* ApoUodoras. 
Archembrotus. 
Archidamus. 
Archilsedas. 
Arcbinus. 



Archocrates. 
AremacbuB. 

* AresarcboB. 
AriBtacoB. 
Aristagoras. 
AriBtanax. 

* AriBtarcbuB. 
AristideB. 
Aristocles. 
AnBtocrates. 
AristodemuB. 
AriBtogeneB. 
AriBtogiton. 
AriBtomacbas. 
AriBton. 
AriBtopolioB. 
AristratttB. 
ArnibioB. 

* Artimas. 
ArylsedaB. 

* ABclepiadaB. 
ABtymedes. 
Atbanodotus. 
AtimuB. 
Autocrates. 

* Bromiua. 



^ A few of tbe very familiar names are bere rendered in tbe UBnal 
ortbograpby* as iEacbineB, not iEscbinaB ; Demetrius, not DamatnuB, 
&c. ; but all otberB are left in theur Doric form. 
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* CalHanaz. 
Callicrates. 
Callis. 

* CaUon. 
Clearchus. 
Clenostratus. 
Cleocratea. 
Cleonjrrnus. 
Cltsimbrotidas. 

* Cotys. 
Cratagoras (C.) 
CratidaB. 
Creon. 
DamaeDetuB. 
Damocles. 
Damocrates. 
DamophiluB. 
Demetrius. 
Diodes. 

* Diodotns. 
Dionvsius. 

m 

* Diophantos. 

* Discus. 
*Dius. 

Dorcylidas. 

* Dorus. 

* Dracontidas. 

* Epipacus. 

* Etseas. 

* Euclitus. 
Eucratidas. 
Euphranor. 
Evanor. 

* Gorgias. 
Gorgon. 
Harpacus. 
Harpocrates. 

* Hecatamus. 

* Hepbsestion. 

* Heracleon. 

* Heraclitus (A.) 
Heragoras. 



* Hesilochus. 
Hestiaeus, 

* Hierocles. 
Hieron. 
Hippocrates. 
Jason. 

* Imas. 

* Isidorus. 
Laphides. 
Leontidas. 
Linctor (C.) 

* Ljsidnis. 
Lysippus. 
Marsyas. 

* Menecles. 

* Menecrates. 
Menesthens. 
Menestratus. 
Menidamus. 

* Menothemis. 

* Metrodorus. 

* Midas. 

* Musseos. 

* Nanis. 

* Nicagis. 
Nicasagoras. 

* Nicias. 
Nicomachus. 
Nicostratus. 

* Nysius. 

* Olympus. 
Paedippus. 

* Panchares. 
Pausanias. 

* Pedapatms. 
Pekiratus. 

* Phanias. 
Philaeuins. 
Philocrates. 
Philodamus. 

* PhiloBtephanus. 

* Phonidas. 
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Pisistratas. 

* Polysenas (A.) 
Polyaratus. 
Polycrates. 

* Protae. 
PjTthodorus. 
P3rthogene8. 
Rhanactas (C.) 
Rhodon. 
Sicanus. 
Socrates. 
Sosicles. 

* Sosidas. 
Sostratas (C.) 
Symmachas. 

* Themison. 
Theodor. 



Thereander. 
* Theemocletus. 
Thestor. 
Timacrates. 
Timagoras. 
Timarchas. 
Tiroodicas. 
Hmorrhodas. 
Timotheus. 
Timoxenus. 
•nsagoras. 
Tisamenos. 
Xeno. 

Xenophantus. 
XenophoQ. 
Zeno.** 



Some of these proper names appear to be very un- 
common, some entirely new. Those which are not to 
be found in the useful nomenclature of Dr. Pape,^^ and 
therefore require notice, are — 



Agastophanes. 

Alexiadas. 

AremachtiB. 

Aresarchus. 

Aristanax. 

Anstopolius. 

Amibias. 

Arylsedas. 



Atimas. 

Clenostratus. 

Cliaimbrotidas. 

Cratagoras. 

Discus. 

Dorcylidas. 

Epipacus. 

Etseus. 



^ The names EENIIN and ZHNAN both occur upon Rhodian 
coins. 

*• Worterbuch der Griechischen eigennamen. — Brauns. 1842. 
The names upon the Rhodian coins reported by Mionnet are there 
incorporated. Since then, Dr. Ross has published four Rhodian 
inscriptions, which are little more than catalogues of proper names 
(Nos. 274 to 277 in his Inscr. Gr. ined. Fasc. iii. Berol. 1845). 
They are of value for comparison, and No. 275 affords some know- 
ledge of secondary oifices at Rhodes. 
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Hecatamus. 

Hesilochua. 

Imas. 

Laphides. 

Linctor. 

Lysidnis. 

Menothemis. 

Nanis. 

Nicagis. 

Nicasagoras. 



Psedippas. 

Pedapatrus. 

PekiratuB. 

Phonidas. 

Rhanactus. 

Sosidas. 

ThesmocletQB. 

Timodicus. 

TimorrhodoB. 

Timacleon. 



There is a particular of much interest connected 
with the names recorded by the manubria. It is the 
proof they furnish that the patrician merchants of 
Rhodes did not exclude strangers, or the issue of 
strangers, from citizenship, and from access to the 
highest honours of the republic. Sicanus, whom we 
encounter among the eponymi, is an example. He, 
or the first so called of the family, must have come 
from some town of the Sicilian Sicani; possibly from 
Drepanum, a port of theirs which the Rhodians cer- 
tainly frequented. The national name, applied at 
first as an epithet, clung to the individual. Har- 
pacus is another instance of a foreign name. Although 
it is originally Median, there can be very little doubt 
that the Rhodian eponymus was of Lyciaa extraction ; 
for the name was in a conspicuous family of Xanthus, 
and is found on the great inscribed stele of that city, 
illustrated by Colonel Leake.^^ 

We can scarcely hope to recognize many indivi- 
duals in the preceding list of eponymi, the means 
and objects of comparison being very limited. They 
must be sought principally in the inscriptions, the 
coins, and the history of Rhodes. 

^ HarpagOB is the name of the general of CyroB who subdaed 
great part of Asia Minor and took Xanthus. — Herod, i. 1 76. 
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Among inscriptions, there is a decree of certain 
religious confraternities, in honour of Dionysidorus, 
an Alexandrian, and its heading presents the name 
and the designation of the eponymus, thus : 

EniEPEflZ AAMAINETOY 

AIOZ0YOY AHAEKATA 

BOYAArOPAZ POAIOZ EIHE.— ic. r. x.^ 

In juxtaposition may be placed the epigraphs of 
two manubria picked up by myself at Alexandria. 
Both contain the name of the same magistrate — one 
with, the other without, his official style : 



EPIEPEnZ 

AAMAINETOY 

PANAMOY 



EHIAAMAI 
NETOY 
APTAMITIOY 



Nearly all the silver and gold coins of Rhodes bear 
the name of a magistrate expressed in the nominative 
case, and with nothing to distinguish his rank. It is 
true that an occasional piece, having for obverse the 
ivy-crowned head of Bacchus, instead of the usual 
radiated head of Helius, offers the title Quaestor or 
Treasurer {Tafilas). Those coins, however, are of 
brass, and the greater number may be traced to the 
time of Nero, when the less noble coinage was pos- 
sibly relinquished to the jurisdiction of an inferior 
authority. On the older monies, the name must 
rather be that of the eponymus ; in other words, of 
the priest of the Sun, since it is certain that he signed 
the diotal seals. Even were that opinion inadmis- 

^ Boeckh, C. I. 2525 b. It is the longest of the Rhodian 
inscriptions, and is now in the cloisters of the Patriarchal Seminary 
at Venice, having been acquired in 1832. 
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sible, it would still be a safe conclusion, that as func- 
tionaries of lower grades pass gradually to the higher, 
some of those on the coins must be found too on the 
pottery. It happens accordingly that thirty-two of 
the former, reported by Mionnet, or existing in the 
cabinets of therBritish Museum,^^ occur in the manu- 
brial epigraphs; and although the contracted range 
of Greek names renders it proper to be guarded in 
establishing identities, a coincidence of the sort on 
monuments of the same city must generally afford all 
the probability of which the case is susceptible. 
The magistrates thus recognized are — 



iEnetor. 


Eaphranor. 


Anazander. 


Hephsestion. 


Andronicus. 


Heragoras. 


Antipater. 


Hieroc]e8. 


Archinus. 


Jason. 


Aremachiis. 


Nicostratos. 


Arifitacos. 


Pausanias. 


Arietides. 


Philocrates. 


Aristocles. 


Socrates. 


Aristocrates. 


Symmachus. 


Aristomachus. 


Timocrates. 


CaUis. 


Tlmotheus. 


Damocles. 


Timozenus. 


Demetrius. 


Xeno. 


Diodes. 


Xenophantus. 


Dionysias. 


Zeno. 



^netor appears upon a coin struck at Rhodes; 
but exhibiting, like several others, the devices and 
the name of Alexander, the rose of the city being 
present as a parergic mark. It is quite possible that, 
after the death of Alexander, Macedonian money with 
his name and emblems continued to be struck there 

^ Callis, Damocles, and Diocles, are derived from the Museum, 
not appearing in the lists of Mionnet. 
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as before ; chiefly because it had acquired character, 
and was become familiar in commerce. It is even 
probable that this magistrate was a contemporary of 
Antigonus Gonatas, 266 to 242 b. c. ; for another 
coin,^ with the ordinary types of Rhodes and the 
name of iSSnetor, has been re-struck with a counter- 
mark in which is the head of that king ; proving that 
the piece is not of a later period. It is the time of 
Philadelphus and of Euergetes in Egypt. 

Hephaestion also appears as a magistrate on a coin 
of Alexander, minted at Rhodes. 

Damatrius (Demetrius) is named on a third coin 
of the same class. 

Zeno. — ^There seem to have been at least two ma- 
gistrates of this name ; for in the monies so inscribed 
there is a more essential difference than the mere 
form of the initial letter : the coins are of periods 
widely remote. One of silver, with the name written 
ZHNAN, corresponds with the diotal epigraph No. 
283, and is of anterior date to another of brass with 
the ivy-crowned head of Bacchus, and the name 
written ZHNnN, as on the seal No. 284. 

The name of Dionysius is written with lunated 
letters both on coins and on pottery, although cha- 
racters of that form are not common on either.^^ 
It must be of the Roman period. 

Antipater. — On a brass didrachm of the time of 
Nero, or thereabouts, we have Efll ANTiriATPOY. 

^ Mionnet, Descr. de M^dailles, iii. p. 41 7. 

^* It is owing to this conformity, and a mention of him by Suidas, 
that the epigraph of Dionysius has been retained in the Rhodian 
series, notwithstanding that the name is written in the nominative 
case, which is so little compatible with that origin as to cause 
hesitation. 
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The consi^ieratioiis already fioticed apply to the 
names of Rhodians which occur li«Fe and there in 
bistopy. Some of the persoas it records in the 
discharge of public duties must have reaefaed the 
supreme magistraturev 

Thus in Damophilus, Menidamus, and Am3mtas of 
the epigraphs, we seem to encounter the admirals of 
the same names who commanded the three naval 
detachments sent to cruise against the fleet of De- 
metrius Poliorcetes, at the period of the celebratedf 
siege of Rhodes (304 b.c).«* 

Xenophantus is perhaps the admiral of that 
name who, with ten ships, blockaded the Hellespont, 
pending the differences of Rhodes with Byzantium 
(220 B.c.).^ 

Feisistratus may be the '* Pausistratum praetorem" 
mentioned by livy, as general of the Rhodian troops 
(197 B.C.) in the second Macedonian war, and after- 
wards admiral (191 b.c.) in the war with Antiochus.^ 

At the opening of the third Macedonian war, two 
parties divided the Rhodians ; one, favourable to the- 
Roman cause, and disposed to contribute a naval 
contingent; the other opposed to the proposal, and 
inclined to Perseus. The former prevailed, at first, so^ 
far that six ships were dispatched at the requisition 
of Caius Lucretius ; but eventually the ascendancy 
remained with the other party, and its adverse bias 
awakened in Rome a resentment so profound, that 
after the battle of Pydna the Rhodian republic found 
itself in imminent danger. The people, in extreme 
alarm, then condemned to death the chiefs of the 

^ Diod. Sic. XX. 93. The reading of the second name is Mn«di;p>r ; 
differing from the epigraph only by the Doric form of the latter. 
•^ Polyb. IV. 50. ^ Liv. xxxiii. 19; xxxvi. 45. 

VOL. III. E 
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anti-Roman faction, and every means was sought to 
propitiate the conquerors. 

Timagoras commanded five of the ships sent to the 
aid of the Romans.^ 

Polyaratus appears in Livy, along with another, as 
'* principes civitatis," leading men of the city. He 
was at the head of the party opposed to the Romans. 
When the war terminated, 168 b. c, he was aban- 
doned by the cities in which he sought asylum, 
and finally was sent prisoner to Rome, after his 
adherents had been executed by the Rhodians them-, 
selves.^ 

Cleombrotus was one of the envoys to Rome, de- 
puted to ofier the mediation of Rhodes in the quarrel 
with Perseus;®^ 

Nicostratus was sent at the same time to the 
Consul L. iSimilius Paulus.^^ 

Astymedes was leader of the^ party friendly to 
Rome. He had advocated the naval succours at 
the beginning of the war. When it closed, he was 
commissioned to deprecate the anger of the senate. 
He was again envoy in 164 b.c; and when a war 
with the Cretans was impending, 153 b.c, he was 
appointed admiral, and sent a third time to Rome.^ 

Philocrates was associated with Astymedes in his 
first embassy.^® 

Euphranor may have been the commander of the 
ships fitted out by the Rhodians for Caesar, and which 
served under his orders in Egypt, 48 b. c.^^ It is the 

•* Polyb. XXVII. 6. 

«« Polyb. loc. cit. ; xxx. 9. Liv. xliv. 25 ; xlv. 10. 

^ Polyb. XXIX. 14. «« Loc. cit. 

^ Polyb. XXVII. 6; xxx. 4; xxxiii. 14. 

7« Liv. XLV. 25. 71 caes. de Bell. Alexand. i. 13, 15—25. 
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more likely that such was the case, and that £u- 
phranor was a person of influence in his city, as 
Rhodes adhered firmly to the cause of Caesar even 
after his fall, and, with inferior force and fortune, 
contended against Cassius in the naval engagement 
near Myndus.^^ 

Alexander was a popular leader, who, advising re- 
sistance against Cassius, was appointed Prytanis, 43 

B.C.'^ 

The names of Rhodians handed down as having 
distinguished themselves in different branches of know- 
ledge are numerous.^* Those of some eponymi are, 
no doubt, included among them. Here, however, it 
might be hazardous to lay stress on mere corre- 
spondence of name. We learn that Jadon wrote on 
Rhodes and its antiquities ; Socrates, on the history 
of the civil wars ; Andronicus and Eucratidas, on phi- 
losophy. Aristocles was an orator contemporary with 
Strabo. Dionysius occurs in Suidas as an historian ; 
and as it is added that he was priest of the Sun, there 
is ground for admitting his presence on the manubria. 
To Zeno, an historian of the first and second Macedo- 
nian wars, and who wrote too on the antiquities of his 
country, Polybius assigns very great weight.^* He 
represents him as one who had acted in the events he 
described, and who had conducted the government. 
His name therefore may be recognized with consider- 
able confidence on the Rhodian coins and diotal seals. 
Polybius speaks of having addressed to him a letter 
containing some critical remarks on a part of his nar- 

^ Appian. Bell, Civ. iv. 71. ''^ Loc. cit. cap. 66. 

^* A long list may be seen in the ' Rhodus ' of Meursius, p. 749, 
et seq, 
• ^* Polyb. XVI. 14-20; Diod. v. 56. 
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rative; but the RhodiaQ must have been much the 
older man of the two, if he witnessed the sea-fights 
xkdax Chios and Lade, 202-1 b. c. To him may be 
ascribed the silver coins already noticed as bearing the 
naa»e Zeno. Those of brass with the same name are 
plainly of imperial times. 

IV. Tx> Germany we are jiodebted for nearly every 
thing of most value which has been written, during 
the last half century, concerning the Greek calendars. 
Besides the <;opious treatises of Idekr, in his works 
on general chronology,'^ special dissertations on the 
subject have been contributed more recently by 
Professor K. F. Hermsmn^' and by Dr. Bergk.'® 
Amoz^ these compositions, that of Hermann may 
be now regarded as the standard authority. It 
affords materials for seventeen lists of months'^ 
which are supposed to have been used in Dorian 
cities. Less^ however, is known of this class than 
of any other. It exhibits little more than a nomen- 
clature giea^ied from authors and inscriptions. Of 
the seventeen lists, no one is complete. Fourteen of 
the number are so far fragmentary as to contain no 
more than from two to six months, and it naturally 
follows, from the imperfectness of the whole data, 
that many results are marked as questionable ; such 
is the case with two ot the five Rhodian months 
produced. The diotal epigraphs found at Alexandria 
now fill this void in our knowledge, by exhibiting the 

^* Handbuch der Chronologie, Berl. 1825. L^rbuch der Chro- 
nologie, Berl. 1831. 

^ ijber Griechische Monatskunde, Gott. 1844. 

^^ Beitrage zur Griechischen Monatskunde, Geissen, 1845. 

79 Early in 1845, the kindness of Professor Lushington had 
forwarded to Alexandria transcripts of these lists, and useful remarks 
concerning them. 
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entire series of moi^ths as 4i8ed 4h ^f^ of the greatest 
coDimunities of the Dorian stock. It comprises, of 
course, the nine attrihated by Hermann, and by 
Castello before him, to Sicily; but which our present 
iaformation enables us to appropriate more accurately. 
It is not that the months of the Rhodian calendar 
may not perhaps have been oommon to some Doric 
cities of Sicily ; paaticular ly to three on the southern 
coast, Gela, Acragas, Camarina; which had more 
or less directly a Rhodian origin. The same sup* 
position might be extended with probability to cities 
not far distant from Rhodes; and almost with cer- 
tainty to those of the Dorian pentapolis, which would 
include Cos and Cnidus in the category. 

Attention has been drawn to the singular fact that 
the names of months^ with populations of Ionian 
origin terminated in a>p, but those of the Dorians 
and i£oliaB9 in ot, with so much constancy as to 
afford of itself a sufficient criterion for their classi- 
fication. 
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The Doric year is supposed to have hegun at the 
autumnal equinox, or rather with the new moon 
which followed. Its months must have consisted 
of thirty and of twenty-nine days alternately; for 
it had an intercalary month destined to equalize 
the solar with the lunar revolutions. How the 
embolism fell, depends on the nature of the cycle, 
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respecting which there is no information ; and it was 
precisely through the cities' having adopted cycles of 
their own independently, that such a confusion of 
calendars was produced as sometimes obliged Greek 
writers themselves to confess their inabihty to detect 
coincidence. ^ 

The months at Rhodes, as was usual every where, 
were named from religious festivals which occurred 
in each. The order they have received in the pre- 
ceding Table is in a great degree conjectural. Ade- 
quate inquiry might lead to some more authentic 
sequence ; but there must always remain much un- 
certainty in the matter, as months of the same name 
often held dissimilar places in the civil year of different 
cities. A column joined to the Table shows how 
many examples of each month occurred to me at 
Alexandria ; because that circumstance may possibly 
be worth notice as an indication. It seems natural to 
suppose that the labours of the potter were most 
active in spring and autumn; and least active, at 
Rhodes, during the heavy rains of winter and the 
excessive heat of midsummer. ^^ 

Thesmophorius. — The Thesmophoria, well known 
festivals of Ceres, commenced at Athens on the 
eleventh of Pyanepsion, so that they fell in October. 
A Cretan calendar in the Medicean hemerologium 
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^ Professor Boeckh makes the general remark, " Variomm popu- 
lomm menses, qui sibi secundum legitimos annorum cardines re- 
spondent, non quovis conveniunt anno, nisi cyclus intercalationum 
ntrique populo idem sit, . . . quod tamen negligere solent chro- 
nology." — C. I. vol. i. p. 734. 

^' " Finguntur (lateres) optime yere ; nam solstitio rimosi fiunt." 
— ^Plin. xxxY. 49. "Ducendi autem sunt per vemum tempus et 
antumnale, ut uno tenore siccescant." — Vitruv. ii. 3. 

^ The hemerolog^a of the Florence and Leyden libraries are in 



names this month, and makes it begin on the 23rd 
of September, which Ideler thinks- was^ the first day 
of the year.^ 

Dioethyus^ — (the sacrifice of Jupiter). — ^The name 
of this month, on manubrial stamps^ occurs for the 
first time at Alexandria. In inscriptions it has 
already appeared.^ It may have been the same 
with the Macedonian Diiis (October) ; which, though 
it held dissimilar places in the civil year of Asiatic 
cities, still, in five cases out of seven, coincided 
with the autumn season. 

Agrianius. — ^The Agriania were cetebrated at Argos 
and at Thebes; perhaps in winter, and in honour 
of Chthonian Bacchus, as their character is said by 
Hesychius to have been funereal. This is known 
to have been one of the months used at Cos.^ 

Pedageitnius. — ^The name of this month would have 
been hitherto unknown, but for a single inscription 
of Cos, published lately by Dr. Ross.®^ That cir- 
cumstance enhances perhaps the interest of its de- 

Ideler's Handbuch, but more fully in the 'M^m. de TAcad. des 
Inscr.' xLvii. pp. 81 — 84. It is held that the CretaA calendar is of 
some late period, and certainly the few names of months scattered 
through the inscriptions of Hierapytna, Latus, Olus, and Priansus, 
are quite difierent. It is not, however, so clear that the common 
opinion is altogether correct. That the names of some Cretan 
months should have been adopted in Rhodes is quite conceivable, 
for a part of the island had been peopled by Cretans (Diod. y. 59), 
who seem to have long remained distinct. Pertiaps Thesmophoriua 
and TheudsBsiaB, if not other months, were of that origin. 

^ Handbach. I. 426. 

8* Boeckh, C. I. 2448, 2525 b. 

* Vita Hippocr. ap. Fabric. Bibl. Gr. x«. p. ^16. The reading 
'Aypiarav needs the addition of an c, as Prof^ Hermann remarks. 

* Inscr. Gr. med. Fasc. iii. No. 311. If the apograph is right, 
the name of the month at Cos was written XLtrayurvvoi. 
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tection for the first time upon mtinubria. IleSa i$ 
given by the lexicons as an iSolic form of fierd.^^ 
It does not, however, follow that our month agreed 
with the Athenian Metageitnion. The Metageitnia 
were festivals of Apollo, one of whose appellations 
at Rhodes was probably Pedageitnius. 

Badromius. — It can hardly have coincided with the 
Attic Boedromion (September). 

Artamitius. — ^This month belonged to many cities, 
and among others to Cos.^ It was designated from 
the festivals of Diana. 

ThetuUesius — (Theodaesius). — Alexandria has fur- 
nished only one example of this month ; but another 
had already been discovered in Sicily.^ The month 
occurs too in the Cretan calendar already quoted, 
where it is made to commence on the 24th March. 
In the Macedonian calendar, and in those copied 
from it, the place of.Daesius varied from May to 
August. The Theodsesia were festivals of Bacchus. 

Daliua. — It is now believed that the great Ionian 
panegyrics at Delos coincided with the sixth and 
seventh of the Attic Thargelion (May), the birth- 
days of Apollo and Diana; and we may assume 
that the same holydays gave their name to the 
Rhodian month in which they fell. 

Hyacinthius. — ^The Hyacinthia, held in honour of 
Apollo and Hyacinthus at Amycbe in Laconia, were 

^ The name of the Rhodtan eponymus ntddnarpoi (epig. No. 213) 
is of like formation. 

^ Ross, Inscr. Gr. Fasc. ii. No. 175. 

'^ Found at Erjx, and imperfect ; but easily repaired : 

EniKPA[TAr] 

OPA 
eEYAA[l]ZIOY.— CasteUi, CI. xv. 22. 

VOL. III. P 
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famous. From the description of them,^ in which a 
day of mourning is represented as succeeded by a day 
of joy, it is apparent that they were a local form of the 
Adonia, adopted in situations where the worship of 
Apollo was dominant, as it was at Amycte and at 
Rhodes. The time of the year at which they were 
celebrated in the two places may not perhaps have been 
quite the same. But the mythos of Adonis (Thamuz) 
wsbB derived from Phoenicia, and it was at Byblus 
that the Adonia were solemnized with most sanctity. 
CoSimercial intercourse and comparative proximity 
may naturally have led the Rhodians to observe the 
time and general forms of the Syrian commemoration, 
as the Alexandrians appear to have done. That 
,time was the month of June, by the explicit testimony 
of St. Jerome. ^^ The Cretan calendar contains a 
month written "Po^tWioy, which seems to be an error 
of transcription for ^TcudvBws. It is there made to 
commence on the 24th May, so that it agrees per- 
fectly with the indication of St. Jerome, and perhaps 
establishes these identifications. 

Sminthius. — The month is not to be found in 
authors or upon monuments, and it now appears for 
the first time at Alexandria. Considering that twelve 
examples were discovered there, it is extraordinary 
that no one had yet come to light in Sicily. The 
month is named from a festival of the Sminthian 

*» Atben. iv. p. 139. 

^^ " Quern nofiT AdoDidem interpretati sumus, et Hebrseus et Syrus 
sermo Thamuz vocat, unde, quia juxta gentilem fabulam in mense 
Junio amasias Veneris et pulcherrimus juvenis occisus esse et deinceps 
revixisse nairatur, eundem Juninm mensem eodem appellant nomine, 
et anniversariam ei celebrant solemnitatem, in qua plangitur a mu- 
lieribus quasi mortuus et postea reviviscens canitur atque laudatur." — 
Comment, in Ezech. lib. iii; c. 8. 
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Apollo, whose worship prevailed chiefly in the Troad, 
but was evidently naturalized in Rhodes also. There 
was a place in the island called Sminthia;^ and the 
rat, the attribute of Sminthian Apollo, is found as a 
parergic mark both on the coins of the city and on 
the diotal stamps. The month is here assumed to 
be solstitial ; but that is no more than a conjecture. 

Cameiw — named from the festivals of Apollo 
Cameius, common in Greek cities, but kept with 
most solemnity at Sparta. It appears from Hero- 
dotus^ that they fell about the time of the Olympic 
games, in Hecatombaeon (July), or rather immediately 
after those games, but that they certainly preceded 
the battle of Salamis in Boedromion (September). 
Cameius is the month in which the Athenian expe- 
dition to Sicily was destroyed by the Syracusans ; and 
Plutarch, in the life of Nicias,^ makes it agree with 
the Attic Metageitnion (August). 

Panamus. — ^At Rhodes, the intercalary month was 
called *^ second Panamas;^* and this was, no doubt, 
inserted either after the sixth month, like the '^ second 
Poseideon*' at Athens, or after the twelfth. In the 
Macedonian calendar, and in eight others formed on 
that model, Panemus is the ninth month, and its 
coincidence fluctuates between June and September. 
In the Boeotian calendar it fell with the Attic 
Metageitnion.^* In one of the greatest among Dorian 
cities, Corinth, it agreed with Boedromion;^ and 

" Strabo, xiii. p. 605. ^ viii. 72. ^ Cap. 28. 

» Plat. CamUl. 19. 

^ Demosth. De Coron. p. 280. Boeckh supposes that the month 
at Corinth and in Boeotia fell at the same time ; but that variety in 
the intercalations made it shift; its coincidence between the latter 
half of 'one Attic month and the beginning of the next. — C. I. vol. i. 
p. 734. 
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there is reason to suppose that it closed the year 
in all Doric calendars; 

Deuteral Panamus. — ^Two examples of this month 
were found at Alexandria : three others have occurred 
in Sicily, and are produced by Castello. 

Parergic figures, or sigilla solitaria, abundant on 
Greek and Roman coinage from the epoch of Philip, 
the father of Alexander, downwards, are especially 
numerous upon Rhodian money. Their ancient ob- 
ject has never been accurately determined. Eckhel 
supposed them to be mint marks,^^ which, taken in 
the sense he intended, is not among the happier con- 
jectures of that eminent man. Devices of exactly the 
same kind are represented, although less frequently, 
upon the Rhodian manubria, where they are greatly 
magnified in size, owing to the space they fill being less 
restricted. The difierent types found at Alexandria, 
and the names of forty-three magistrates who assumed 
them, are these : 

CaduceuB . . 



Botnu 



Andricus. 


Botrus • . 


• Menedes. 


Andronicus. 




Midas. 


Antimachus. 




Themison. 


Ariston. 

Gallon. 

DamocrateB. 


Cornucopia . 
Garland . . 


. Athanodotus. 
. Amyntas. 
Bromiii.s. 


Dracontidas. 




Theodoras. 


Euclitus. 


Stars . . . 


. Aristarchus. 


Hephaestion. 

Hierodes. 

Imas. 

Philocrates. 

Protos. 

Sosicles. 

Heracleon. 


Anchor . . . Dracontidas. 

Rat .... Pythogenes. 

Cap8oftheDio«.lj^^^„^ 
curi • • • J 

Nicias. 

Parazonium . • Philostephon. 

Rhodon. 



•7 Doct. Num. Vet. Prolegom. i. p. cvi. 



\ 
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Fish .... Diodotus. 

Acrostolium . . Isidorus. 

Crosses, flowered Aristocrates. 

Radiated head of 1 Aristides. 
Apollo (small) J Clearchus. 

Cleocrates. 

Cratidas. 

Symmachus. 

Xenophon. 



Head of Medusa Menestratus. 

Botnis andCadu- 1 Midas, 
ceus ... J Imas. 

Torch and Gar- 1 Socrates, 
land • • • J Olympus. 

Double Rhyton It.* . , 
andBipenL.jM^***"""- 

Dolphin entwin- 1 ^^ m * 

ing an anchor / Menestratus. 



Few will examine this Table without at once sur- 
mising that its devices belonged to the magistrates 
whose names they accompany, and were borne by 
them much in the way that Sulla sealed with three 
trophies, as did Pompey afterwards ; ^ Caesar with the 
figure of Venus armed,^ and Augustus with a sphinx/^ 
in the earlier portion of his career. The example of 
the latter, who thrice changed his signet, might at the 
same time lead us to expect some inconstancy in the 
matter; and the parallel, correct in the main, might 
possibly be affected by some other distinctions. The 
Table indeed seems to indicate, that although a Rhodian 
magistrate generally adhered to a single parergic mark, 
throughout the diotal seals of his year,^^^ it was neither 
as the inherent cognizance of the individual or of a 
family, like our armorial bearings,^^^ nor as the abstract 

^ Dion Cass. xlii. 18. ^ Ibid. zuii. 43. 

i<^ " In diplomatibos, libellisque et epistolis signandis, initio sphinge 
nsus est ; mox imagine Magni Alexandri ; novissime sua." — Sueton. 
Aug. 50. The frog of Mecsenas was dreaded at Rome, as it was 
affixed to the edicts which imposed taxes. — ^Plin. H. N. xxxvii. 4. 

^^' Dracontidas and Menestratus varied ; unless indeed there were 
two eponymi of each name at different times. Midas and Imas, 
who used the caduceus and botrus united, frequently dropped one or 
the other. 

^^ It does appear that devices on seal rings sometimes had that 
character ; for Galba bore a dog looking from the prow of a ship, 
and this device he had from his ancestors. — Dion Cass. li. 3. The 
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symbol of any particular magistrature ; but rather as a 
sign which was personal to himself in his official 
capacity, or in the discharge of some particular branch 
of its duties. The same type was adopted at different 
times by many eponymi ; the caduceus, for instance, 
by fourteen. The city evidently affected a particular 
series of such emblems ; one of which may have been 
selected on entering office, or as often as occasion 
required. Nine of those on the manubria are also 
encountered on the coins of Rhodes, described by 
Mionnet. It is difficult to say whether this public 
and perhaps religious character deterred the magis- 
trates from any recourse to the pictural allusions, 
naturally suggested by such names as Rhodon, Dra- 
contidas, Pythogenes, Philostephanus. The distinctive 
types of several Greek cities certainly have such 
relation, as the rose of Rhodes, the parsley of Selinus, 
the apple of Melos, the pomegranate of Side, the heart 
of Cardia; and the parergic marks which the Romans, 
imitating the practices of Greek coinage, have left 
upon their consular and family money, occasionally 
reveal clearly a personal signification. Thus the foot 
is introduced parergically on coins struck by the 
curule aedile P. Furius Crassipes, the murex-ahell on 
those of L. Furius Purpureo, the flower on those of L. 
Aquillius Florus, the hammer on those of C. Poblicia 
Malleolus. What then the sigilla were on Roman, 
they doubtless were, in the main, on Greek money. 
They do not occur on that of Rhodes so often as the 
names of magistrates; but where they exist at all, 
it is upon the reverses and along with those names, 

practice of placing emblems upon shields was introduced very anciently 
by the Carian islanders. — Herod, i. 171. 
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in the same way and with the same apparent object as 
on the pottery. That object, at least originally, must 
have been one of public convenience. The name of 
the eponymus had various important uses ; of which 
its employment as the ordinary date of the year was 
but one; and it was made plain to every body, by 
being doubly expressed, — in letters for those who 
could read, and by the figure of some natural object 
for the illiterate.**^ It is the motive which, a century 
or two back, led every shopkeeper to trade under 
a sign. Some cities placed, on their money, sigilla, 
but no eponymic names; others names, but not 
sigilla. Many coinages, especially those of Alexander 
and his successors, have the parergic types accom- 
panied by monograms,*^ which may be the grammatic 
names of eponymi, abbreviated. It is the more pro- 
bable, as some names of the kind are written at length 
on the money of Alexander, Lysimachus, &c.; and 
also because Syracuse cannot have been the only place 
where the years continued to be named from the civic 
eponymus, even after the form of government had 
become monarchial.*^ 

There are a few manubria which, besides the usual 
stamp, have upon their sides a small punched counter- 
mark. One of these contains the single letter or 
numeral O, another K, a third KA, a fourth O, and 

^^ The necessity was the same where the magistrate who presided 
over the coinage did not happen to be epon3rmas. 

'^ Here again Eckhel supposes mint marks, either arbitrary or in- 
telligible only to the officers and others concerned. — ^D. N. V. Pro- 
leg, p. zcv. Great respect is dae to every opinion of one whose 
comprehensive views brought order and sound criticism into numis- 
matic science ; but we must regret that there are subordinate details, 
sometimes important, which he dismissed too hastily. 

^« Ante, p. 19. 
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one the radiated head of Helius. Their purpose is not 
obvious. 

Philological .criticism is beyond the aim of this 
inquiry; but it may note certain singularities which 
ordinary observation and a little time render appa- 
rent. These are the Doricisms of orthography in the 
Rhodian epigraphs. The favourite vowel of the 
Dorians, the broad A, continually replaces E and H, 
as AAMATPIOY for AHMHTPIOY. One vowel is 
sometimes used for another, or is converted into a 
diphthong indiffe):ently. Thus the same names are 
written AAEXANAPOY and AAIXANAPOY; TIMO- 
eEOY and TIMOSHOY; SEYAIIPOZ for SEOAn- 
POZ;*^ KAHNOZTPATOY and KAEINOZTPATOY, 
even on seals of the same month ; ANAPONIKOY and 
ANAPONEiKOY, also in one month.^^^ Elision of the 
final vowel of the preposition hn takes place before 
the word 'Upims^ but rarely before proper names 
beginning with vowels. We have EH I lEPANOZ, 
Em ANAPOMAXOY, &c.; the exceptions being EFI 
A©ANOAOTOY and EH ANAPONEIKOY. There is 
a single example of E^ lEPEHZ upon a seal of Tima- 
goras. There are two instances only, and both of 
them very plain, in which the name of a month, ac- 
companied by that of a magistrate, is otherwise than 
in the genitive case. The one is EH I APIZTPATO 
ZMIN6IOZ ; rendered further peculiar by Z being sub- 
stituted for Z, as on some coins of Smyrna, and also 
by the omission of the final Y in the proper name : the 
other instance is ZOIMAISIA AAITOSSMIZIBAM. 



i<» Also eEYAAIZlOY and KAEYKPATEYZ for ©EO- 
AAIZIOY and KAEOKPATEYZ. 

*®7 There is the same variety in the epigraphs of Aristides, Tima- 
goras, and Tisagoras. 
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Names ending in oi take in the genitive the Doric 
termination a; as AMYNTAZ, AMYNTA : *^ those in 
n9 have the genitive contracted in €V9, which seems 
to differ from €D9 only by the Doric change oi v for o, 
common in these epigreiphs. Thus APAdOKAHX, and 
all names of the same kind, instead of making ArA- 
eOKAEOZ, or AFAeOKAEIOZ, or ArAOOKAEOYZ, 
as on the Syracusan coins, forms ArAOOKAEYZ on 
the Rhodian manubria. znztKAHZ alonci makes in- 
differently znZIKAEYX and SnZIKAYZ. 

The Doric change of ov into m does not at all occar. 
We have indeed what is much the same, APIZTPATO, 
ElZIAilXO, and PAN AKTO, affectations of archaism ; 
for that form of genitive is usual on the old^ coins, 
ending upon the Macedonian, with the reign of Ar- 
chelaus, 399 b. c. A similar caprice, most prevalent 
at a late period when lunated letters were already 
used, must account for several names being inscribed 
from right to left, or even in fiavarpw^riSdv.^^ Still the 
same magistrate whose name is inverted in one in* 
stance or two, has it written from left to right on 
all the other seals of his series.^^^ In the epigraphs 
of Thestor and of Theodor, the letters run as usual, 
except the final », which is reversed ; a circumstance 
not to be attributed to inadvertence, because the 
engraving a metal seal supposes deliberation. It is 
also remarkable that these strange irregularities were 
practised by Greek artists through the more polished 
centuries; so that they may have had reference to 

^^ The names Aristides, iEschines, &c.» take a in the genitive^ 
because their Doric termination in the nominatiye is m. 

'^ As the epigraphs of Epipacos and Pedapatrus. 

^^^ Among seven epigraphs of Rhodon, two only read from right 
to left, and one only in five of Socrates. 

VOL. III. G 
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some superstitious notion, as a mere caprice could 
hardly have subsisted so long. On Greek coins the 
legend is occasionally reversed, down to the time of 
Augustus, of Claudius, and even of the Antonines.^" 
On the other hand, the peculiarity is found on painted 
vases of the best periods. One of these, which, from 
its style of art and the absence of long vowels, must 
be assigned to seventy or eighty years, at least, before 
the epoch of Alexander, presents seven names, of 
which five read in the usual direction, and two from 
right to left ; whilst the final Z in one of the latter is 
reversed."* 

The ancient commerce of the Mediterranean is 
illustrated in many respects by the diotal manubria, 
and by the knowledge now acquired of their origin. 

We are informed that Rhodes, a small island, and 
in part rugged, yielded little corn, nor indeed any 
thing more important than excellent raisins and figs,"^ 
together with some wine, not of high reputation. The 
inhabitants, therefore, were at all times dependent on 
other lands for subsistence, and necessity impelled 
them to navigation and trade, which were directed 
with preference towards the neighbouring markets of 
Egypt and Sicily, — corn-growing countries in which 
supply was certain. Transactions gradually enlarged 
their orbit; and Rhodes, centrally placed, became 
apparently a great intermediate station and a d^p6t 
for food and general merchandise, much as Leghorn 

^^^ See examples in Mionnet, ii. 273; Sup. ti. 485. Eckhel, 
D.N.V. n, 311. 

'^^ A vase in the possession of the Marquis of Northampton has 
the same singularity in the final 9 of a name. The other vase alluded 
to is in my hands. 

"» Athen. i. p. 27. 
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and Malta are now. The astonishing opulence re-^ 
suiting, in ancient timeSi from a tra£Sc in agricultural 
produce, is amply attested by that which Agrigentum 
acquired through the supply of Carthage. It has been 
aptly remarked, that we may discern with whom the 
Rhodians were commercially connected, and also to 
what relative extent, by the contributions they re^ 
eeived from various quarters after the great earthquake 
which devastated their city, 227 b. c."^ The largest 
donations came precisely from Egypt and from 
Sicily."* 

In reality, the intercourse of the Carians with Egypt 
is historically certain from the period of Psammetichus 
(656 B.C.); and in the reign of Amasis (571-525 
B.C.) the people of Rhodes, Cnidus, and Halicar* 
nassus had a principal share in the Greek factory 
established at Naucratis on the Canopic branch of 
the Nile."® Herodotus notices that wine, secured in 
diotse, arrived in Egypt twice in each year from 
Greece and Phoenicia. "^ But it was after the sub- 
version of Tyre that the Rhodians grew into im- 
portance. They had merited the favour of Alexander 

^^* Paulsen, p. 68, who cites Dio Chrysostom as evidence that 
they traded with Egypt, Syria, Sicily, Macedonia, Bithynia, Pontus, 
&c. He might have added from Aristides. that they had separate 
docks for the ships of Egypt, Phoenicia, Caria, and Ionia ; and that 
the roofis of the M€»pia looked like a slanting field (vol. ii. p. 341). 
They mast also have had important relations with the Eoxine ; for in 
219 B.C. they declared war and blockaded the Hellespont, in order 
to force the Byzantians to desist from a toll which they then levied 
on ships passing the straits. — Polyb. iv. 50. 

"* Polyb. V. 88. "« Herod, ii. 154, 178. 

^'^ III. 6. This was prior to the foundation of Alexandria (332 b.c), 
and indeed of the city of Rhodes itself (408 b.c) ; so that the circum- 
stance has no direct bearing on the manubria under examination. 
The commercial fact is important. 
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by a voluntary submission ; and as a maritime people, 
derived from a common stock, they must necessarily 
have had their place in his colossal schemes. Under 
such circumstances, the opulent trade recently dis- 
placed from the Syrian coast was allowed to flow 
towards their hart>our8, and it rendered them in time, 
the richest oi the Greeks. That result indeed may 
have been fortuitous to some extent ; for the de^gn of 
Alexander was, probably, to transfer eventually the 
naval supremacy of the Phoenicians, with vaster pro- 
portions, to the city of his own name which he had 
hastened to found in Egypt, immediately after the 
overthrow of Tyre. By position, and the excellence 
of its p(»ls, it had every requisite condition for be- 
coming the great emporium of trade and naval arsenal 
of the empire he projected. His premature death 
frustrated those objects in great part, and left the 
Khodians the tranquil possession of their new ad* 
vantages. Thence the greatness of the Republic, — 
the Venice of the ancient world ; a parallel which 
holds good in the insular position of its dty, its 
oligarchical constitution, the sources of its prosperity, 
and the progress of its fortunes. At the period of the 
celebrated siege, when it baffled the efforts of De- 
metrius PoUorcetes, it is said to have been at once 
the most beautiful and the best governed of Grecian 
cities."® Its laws of the sea, transmitted from age 
to age, have become the acknowledged groundwork of 
all maritime codes; and it is the only government 
of antiquity in which may be distinguished a system 
equivalent, as it seems, to our poor-laws."^ Diodorus 
has clearly explained that the city derived its traffic 

"8 Strabo, xiv. p. 652 ; Diod. xx. 81. "» Strabo. xiv. 653. 
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and chief support from transactions with Egypt and 
from the resort of shipping which traded thither. ^^ 
Bat nature has established so broadly the wants and 
superfluities of that country, that the general objects 
of its foreign commerce must be nearly the same in 
our days as in those of the Ptolemies, however much 
the bulk may have decreased with the numbers and 
the well-being of the popnlation*^'^ Among the lead- 
ing artides received by Egypt were, no doubt, timber, 
oil, wine, metals, honey, (which then supplied many 
of the uses of sugar,) white slaves, dyed and em- 
broidered tissues, arms, &c.; and returns would be 
eflfected with com, flax, linens, sail-cloth, papyrus, 
gold-dust, ivory, gums, glass-wares of Alexandria, and 
spices from India. 

That the Rhodians also maintained an active com« 
meroe with Sicily, is indicated by the frequency with 
which thdr inscribed pottery is found there. We 
accordingly learn that the object of their demand was 
oom, whidi they appear to have exported in large 
quantities ; ^^ and it may have been paid in great 

*^ Loc. cit. 

121 There are data on which a rough notion of the difierence might 
be founded. The population of Egypt is now 2,000,000 at most. 
Diodonia SicaloB (i. 3), wko visited the country in the reign of 
Ptolemy Auletes, 65, 51, b.c, estimated the then population as not 
less than 3,000,000. It cannot have been so great in the period 
of the first Ftdemy. The importations of Egypt during 1845, 
in its Mediterranean ports (Alexandria and Damtetta), were worth 
i& 1,041,049, and the exports were worth £1,874,133. In 1846, 
the imports at Alexandria were worth £1,310,162, and the exports 
£1,552,061. 

^^ Although Polybius (v. 88) menticms generally an exemption 
from navigation dues, accorded by King Hiero II., after the great 
earthquake of Rhodes, 227 b. c, it is Diodonis who notices precisely 
that immunity was given '* to the com ships " (toU aiTJiyoU nkoUns, 
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part with precious wines from the continent and isles 
of Asia Minor, along with Egyptian linens dyed by 
themselves; for that was an art which they had 
inherited from the Tyrians. Syracuse, as the chief 
city of Sicily and an excellent port, was probably 
the station of their ships ; but it is likely that they 
visited the diflferent points of the coast where com 
could be had abundantly and at first-hand; for so 
they might spare the freight of coasting craft, and 
better barter their own commodities, by taking them 
to the doors of those who had the means to become 
consumers. At Syracuse, very few manubria have 
been found. The two points at which they have 
appeared most numerously are Alicata, and Monte 
S. Giuliano, near to Trapani; both places on the 
southern coast. Alicata is certainly the site of 
Phintia ; to which the people of Gela were removed, 
about 282 b. c.^^ The Geloans were colonists from 
Rhodes; and Alicata stands at the angle of a vast 
corn-bearing plain ; — the old " campi Geloi'," now 
**la pianura di Terranova;" — circumstances which 
account sufficiently for the resort of the Rhodians 
to that locality. Monte S. Giuliano is the site of the 



zxvi. Eel. 6); denoting thereby the nature of the ordinary trade 
with Sicily. When the Romans became masters of the island, 
its produce was required for the consumption of Italy, and the Rho- 
dians were not supplied otherwise than under special permissions, 
one of which was partly the object of an embassy in 168 b.c. 
The senate, on that occasion, granted liberty to export 100,000 
medimm, about 18,750 imperial quarters. — ^Polyb. xxyiii. 2. 

^^ The inscription noticed in p. 23 was found at Alicata. From 
the form of the letters-, it can hardly be dated higher than the period 
of the Roman conquest; so that it clearly was not brought from 
Gela, but shows that the people of Phintia continued to cidl them- 
selves Gelo'i. . 
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Sicanian town Eryx, famous for its ancient temple 
of Aphrodite, to which numerous hierodoulae were 
attached, as at Corinth and elsewhere. This temple, 
revered by the Romans as well as by the Greeks, 
and indeed rebuilt by Tiberius,^^ was assiduously 
frequented by both peoples; and it may be presumed 
that in a place devoted to a sensual worship, there 
was an extraordinary demand for the Chian, Lesbian, 
and other expensive wines imported by the Rhodians. 
Wheresoever else they traded, diotal manubria, with 
the names of their eponymi, must certainly exist. 
Observation has hitherto been wanting, — not monu- 
ments. Two such handles were found at Xanthus by 
Sir Charles Fellows ; the one bearing a circular stamp 
with the Rhodian flower surrounded by the legend 
innOKPATEVT, the other inscribed IMA, with a 
caduceus.*^ Both are precise counterparts of Nos. 
166 and 169, discovered at Alexandria. 

The ordinary diotte^ or pointed amphorae, of which 
the handles are before us, were really the casks of 
ancient times. The stamps they bear are the public 
mark and seal, attesting the legal gauge of the vessels ; 
an obvious convenience to trade, by economizing the 
time, the loss, and charges of re-measurement. That 
object appears to have been deemed so important, that 
authority was added to it by employing, as on the 
coinage, the name of the eponymus, and the solemn 
symbols of the republic ; which thus authenticated in 
the same form its standards of value and of capacity. 

124 Tacit. Ann. iv. 43. 

'^ The information is due to the kindness of Mr. Birch, of the 
British Museum, where they are deposited. They indicate the com- 
mercial intercourse which was sure to exist hetween neighbouring 
people, and we need not look further ; although Lycia with Caria 
belonged to the Rhodians from 189 b. c. to 167 b. c. 
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Such is, p^haps, the more natural expladiatioii of 
the manuhrial stamps. They can hardly have been 
intended to attest the date of the wine,^^ for in that 
respect they offered no security whatever against 
fraud, because the same vessel might be employed 
repeatedly. Besides, that is not properly a public 
object: the other is strictly so. The amphora, too, 
was not simply a cask, but represented a specific 
measure of capacity, both with the Greeks and 
Romans. The latter did not stamp theirs in 
general, if at all; but there was a standard am- 
phora kept at Rome, in the Capitol, and to it there 
must have been frequent and very troublesome refer- 
ence. This inconvenience the Rhodians avmded by 
their pubUc seal, which rendered every individual 
amphora a standard. 

Among the objects of merchandise imported in 
diotae, were necessarily wines, oil, saUameniaj which 
included fish cut into lumps and preserved in salt, as 
also soused olives (oliva? conditae), olives dry -salted 
(olivae nigrse), and such like articles; honey, ^^ 
liquamen, vinegar, raisins, hmmstdR^ or hard grapes,^^ 

**^ To prevent the wine from being smoked or otherwise injured in 
the process of ripening artificially, the bungs of the diotse must have 
been covered with some hard substance, not afiected by heat. On 
this cement the proprietor probably marked, by some means, the 
names of the Consuls. Sometimes the date may have been cut or 
branded on a label of wood {pittacium) tied to the handles ; or it 
was simply daubed with pitch upon the vase itself. — ^This of course 
refers to Roman practices. 

^^ In the fictitious letters of Chion, he is made to say of a present 
he had received^ cVd/iMrc pun ^aldtfto9, rapixovs 'Podiav koX fuXtrot 
dftiJHiptas ircyrc. — Ep. VI. 

128 « ;^QQ QgQ (Q mensis et diis accepta secnndis 

Transierim Rhodia, et tumidis bumaste racemis." 

Virg. Georg. ii. 101-2. 
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and the semi-fluid butter which is still largely con- 
sumed in the Levant. 

The dates of the manubrial epigraphs, and of the 
magistrates whose names they perpetuate, must needs 
extend over a wide space of time. The oldest are 
perhaps coeval with the foundation of Alexandria 
(332 B.C.); or, at all events, with its rise into im- 
portance under the first of the Lagidse. The reasonable 
presumption is before us, that the seals of AmyntaSj 
Damophilus, and Menedamus, are assignable to Rho- 
dian citizens conspicuous in the historical events of 
the war with Antigonus (304-303 B.C.). The most 
recent epigraphs — few, however, in number — may be 
of the period of Vespasian. The Rhodians having 
crucifix certain Roman citizens, were first deprived of 
their institutions by Glaudius.^^ These they recovered 
through the interposition of the youthfnl Nero ; ^^ but 
about sixteen years later, the city was finally deprived 
of its liberties, and reduced to the provincial form.^^^ 
To this interval of four hundred years the manubria 
must be ascribed; and as we have reason to believe 
that the priesthood of the Sun was an annual oflSce, 
the epigraphs afford, in some sort, the eponymic fasti 
of the republic for more than a third part of that 
important period."* 

»«• Dion Caae. lx. 24. ^ Tacit. Ann. xii. 68. 

^^ "Aefaaiain, Lyciam, Rfaodum, Byzantium, Samam, libertate 
AdemftA, in provinciarQm formam redegit.^'-^Suet. Vespas. 8. 

^ The objects of this memoir having been simply to introduce the 
moBoments found at Alexandria, and at the same time to submit 
some cursory suggestions of my own for their explanation, — as the 
work of Professor Hermann was not procurable in London, I had 
contented myself with the lists of Doric months extracted for me, as 
already stated in note 79. Owing therefore to my own neglect, the 
treatise of Professor Hermann and that of Dr. Bergk were not pro- 
VOL. III. H 
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CNIDIAN EPIGRAPHS. 

Inscribed manubria of the second class encountered 
at Alexandria, appear to be of novel occurrence ; for 

cured from Germany until the first sheet of this Pbper was in type. 
They have directed my attention to some other writings by Germans, 
and those that could be found have been examined. 

At p. 103, Professor Hermann mentions that an article of the 
*Neue Jenaische Literatur Zeitung' (No. 103, 1842) describes 
certain manubria found about the Sarmatian Olbia. The writer 
appears to have noticed the presence of the pomegranate flower on one 
handle ; and, upon others, the names of Doric months which could 
hardly have been used in Olbia, a town of the lonians. He therefore 
conjectured that the handles were from Rhodes, an opinion to which 
Professor Hermann does not assent ; because the emblem, according 
to him, is a pomegranate fruit, and not a pomegranate flower. 
Possibly the doubtful monument may be that extracted by Boeckh, 
0. I. 2085 f, from Plate H. fig. 15 of Koppen's ' Nordgestade des 

Pontus.' Its epigraph is nOAYTTPATOY AZTYNOMOY, 

and Boeckh says, " Ansa videtur flore loto simili omata esse." He 
thinks that it may be fh>m Chersonesua. The mention of an Asty- 
nomus, and comparison with other handles found at Olbia, show the 
probability that it is from some Greek city on the Euxine, — from 
Rhodes, it certainly is not. If Doric months are read upon some of 
those handles, the fact is of weight, but it does not fix their origin. 
That the Rhodians may have traded with Olbia is indeed likely, and 
the sagacious indication of the Jena writer, — ^whose name is not 
mentioned, — should prompt further inquiry. There is no trace, in 
Professor Hermann's work, that the Sicilianism of the manubria and 
of the months reported by Castello was at all brought into doubt by 
the question as to those of Olbia. Dr. Bergk, who wrote in 1845, 
seems to be the first to express (p. 24) some doubt whether aU the 
handles found in Sicily are really of the island, since foreign wines 
must obviously have come there in foreign jars ; and he concludes 
his observations by saying that the whole subject calls for an 
accurate investigation upon the spot, which could not fail to conduct 
to new discoveries. 

I have also been led to a letter on Sicilian inscriptions, written in 
1836 by M. Raoul Rochette, and published in the 'Rheinisches 
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although their existence in Sicily is not improbable, 
none have been as yet described by the writers of that 
island. This class comprises forty-three examples, of 
which four only are duplicates. The earth is coarser 
than the Rhodian ; its colour darker and more dull. 
It breaks with a rough fracture, displaying very 
minute particles of black micaceous sand, and the 
heart has often taken in the kiln the livid hue of 
ashes. These handles are so much slighter than the 
Rhodian, that they must have belonged to diotae of 
another shape, — smaller perhaps, and consequently 
less weighty. They are not cylindrical, but irregularly 
flat; their width 1^ inch to 2 inches; their thickness 
f inch. Each extended three inches horizontally 
from the neck of the vessel, and was then deflected ; 
not at right angles, like the Rhodian, but always 
with a curve. The perpendicular portion, which can 
hardly have been very long, appears to have de- 
creased a little in width as it approached the body 
of the vase. Upon the top of the ear was impressed 
the stamp, usually a rectangular cartouch 1^ inch 
long by \ inch high. Occasionally it is circular or 
oval, or of a lozenge form, and sometimes it assumes 
the shape of an ivy-leaf. 

The origin of these seals need not be sought by 



Museuin ' of Dr. Welcker (iv. 63). A note to p. 86 relates to the 
manubrial epigraphs. The views' are adopted from Bishop Munter, 
('Epist. de Monament. aliquot Scriptis.' p. 9. Hafoie, 1822,) and 
they need not now be canvassed. M. RocSette farther mentions the 
interesting fact that a handle obtained by him at Acne is inscribed 
En lEPEnZ AOPKYAAI AA. The name of that magistrate, 
with a month, occurs (epig. 138) in the Alexandrian series ; and he 
is now the sixteenth eponymus of Rhodes whose official title has 
been found expressed. 
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any inductive process ; it meets the eye at once. 
They issued from a Carian city not very remote 
from Rhodes; and the greater number bear in full, 
or abbreviated, the name of the people, KNIAION 

The names of Cnidian magistrates, preserved by 
the pottery, are forty-eight in number : 



The Demiurge Eugenus . . . 
The Demiurgxis Calleodotus . 

Dionytius . . 

Froagoras . . 

Nicidas . . . 

Diocles . . . 

Menippus . . 

CSrnyc . . 

Polioucha8. . 

Eu • . . 

Eurocleus . . 

Diogenes . . 

I^iikmbulas . 

M . . . . 

ABclepiodoniB 

Asclepiodoros 
Menecrates . 
CallidamaB . 
Cleombrotus . 

Theodoridas • 

Timacles. . . 
Ettcrates. . . 



Irenidas. 

Dionvsius. 

NicippoB. 

Alcieus. 

Athenaeos. 

Menestratus. 

Heniochtts. 

Hipparchus. 

AristBgaluB. 

Hippolochua, 

Niceas. 

Democlus. 

Aristogenes. 

Xanthas. 

Theophidea.i^ 

Anaxander (alone). 

Anazander. 

Anaxander. 

Anaxander. 

Anaxander. 

Cleombrotoa (alone). 

Hysocles. 

Theodoridas (alone). 

Nicasibolos. 

Nicasibulus. 

Eacrates (alone). 



»M ©EY^EIAEYZ (Pape, p. 167), from silver coins of Cyrene. 
But it is not a nominative case there. Most names, or all, upon those 
coins are in the possessive : I AZONOZ, AAMIINAKTOZ, &c. 
Those ending in EYZ are genitives of names in HZ, Doncally 
formed in the way we see upon the manubria. 
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Tkerocimteft • . ApoUoniuB. 

ApoUonioA (alone). 
• • a . • • ens . Aristoclea. 
£a .... Euclides. 

Amyntaa (alone). 

ThenandniB (id.) 

AgathmoB (id.) 

Timoxenufl (id.) 

Eubolos (id.) 

Zenas (id.) 

Fhiliniift (id.) 

DiodotuB (id.) 

The proper names of the list, which do not appear 
in Dr. Papers Dictionary/^ are ten : 



Irenidas* 

Calleodotna. 

Umadea. 

Polyouchus. 

FhilamboluB. 



EiiirocleiiA* 

Hyaodes. 

Theophides. 

Nicasibolus. 

Therocrates. 



With respect to the history and topography of 
Cnidus, our most valuable information is embodied 
in the learned Memoir, prefixed to the description of 
its remains, contained in the third volume of the 
'Antiquities of Ionia.' Documents, however, are 
nearly or quite wanting for two important centuries, — 
from about 390 b. c, down to the latter part of 
the war with Antiochus the Great, 190 b. c. 

The city appears to have preserved its liberties 
long after those of Rhodes were extinct. It was free 
in the time of Vespasian, and is so mentioned by 
Pliny. *^* There are imperial coins of Cnidus from 
Nerva to Garacalla, and among them are some which 
bear the head of the Empress Faustina, accompanied 

^^ Wdvterbnoh der GriediBchen eigennamen. 
»» Lib. V. 28. 
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by the names of native . magistrates. Several cir- 
cumstances indicate that the city recognized obliga- 
tions to the Antonines. Like Rhodes, it must have 
suffered from the earthquake which desolated Asia 
Minor in the reign of Antoninus Pius ; and the em- 
press may have assumed the care of restoring a city 
sacred to Venus."® 

A much higher antiquity than the age of the An- 
tonines is hardly announced by the greater number 
of the epigraphs, comparing them with those of 
coins struck in Asia Minor. If of a time posterior 
to Septimius Severus, the lunated C and € and the 
open (0 would be more constantly employed: if 
they dated prior to Trajan, or at all events to Do- 
mitian, the letters so shaped would appear upon 
them less frequently ; so that, on the whole, they 
may be referred with reason to the century between 
the accession of Vespasian and the death of Marcus 
Aurelius, a. d. 69-180."^ A few, as for instance 
that of Eugenus and Irenidas, ar& clearly of still 
later times, and might even be dated between the 
reigns of Caracalla and Diocletian. 

The form KNIAION, general on these handles, is 
an affectation of archaism which occurs too on the 
coins of the city, like POAION on those of Rhodes ; 
only that it is more variable on monies, and often 
yields to the ordinary penultimate X2. The retro- 
grade legends are attributable to the same caprice. 

196 tt Adversa ejus" (Antonini Pii) " temporibus, hac provenerant ; 
« • • temexnotus quo Rhodiorum et Asise oppida concidenint ; quae 
omnia mirifice instauravit." (Jul. Capitol. V. Ant. Pii ix.) 

^^ In the epigraphs, there is sometimes a mixture of the ordinary 
and of the lunated letters ; the E being of the one, and the C of the 
other. The same thing is not uncommon upon coins of the time of 
Marcus Aurelius, and even earlier. 
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A coin of Cnidus, bearing the head of Faustina, has 
the ethnical name written similarly from right to 
left, MniAIVIM.*^ 

The Doric peculiarities which occur in the Cnidian 
epigraphs do not differ from those already noticed 
in the Rhodian; the most prominent being, that 
names terminating in HZ make EYZ in the genitive, 
and that those in AZ take A in the same case.^^' 

The parergic devices, and the names of the magis- 
trates who adopted each,^^® are these : 

Caduceus Cleombrotaa (alone). 

Club Anaxander (alone). 

CleombrotuB . • Anaxander. 

Callidamaa . . Anaxander. 

Menecrates . . Anaxander. 

Diogenes . . . Democlas. 
Prow of a Galley ... M Xanthus. 

EurocleuB . . . Niceas. 

Sceptre Diocles .... Menestratos. 

Bull's head Gnye .... Hipparchns. 

Polioachas . . Aristagalos. 

Aristocles (alone). 

Botros Asclepiodorus . Theophides. 

Diota ApoUonius (alone). 

Amyntas (alone). 

Trident Fhilambulus . . Aristogenes. 

Eubulus (alone). 

Lance head Theodoridas (alone). 

Star Nicidas .... A[then8eii8] . 

Anchor llmacles . . . Nicasibnlos. 

Barley-corn? .... Eu Euclides. 

On the silver money of Cnidus, the caduceus, the 
prow, but particularly the club, are frequently repro- 

*^ Mionnet, Sup. vi. p. 485. 

'^ There is the same propensity, as in the Rhodian epigraphs, to 
change O into Y. Thus we have KAEYMBPOTOY, SEY- 
♦lAEYZ, and SEYAnPI^AZ. »*» Ante, p. 44. 
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duced as parergic marks, with or without the names 
of magistrates. Oa the pottery, the diota and the 
bull's head appear rather as national types; for they 
occupy the whole field of circular stamps, so as to 
become principal, not accessorial objects. The latter 
emblem was met with frequently on manubria of the 
Cnidian shape, which I threw aside, because, with the 
exceptions of Nos. 293 and 314, their legends had 
been completely effitced. It may also be seen figured 
in the same way upon brass coins of Cnidus, cer* 
tainly of imperial times. 

The individuals recorded by the manubria cannot 
be easily recognized, ovnng to our want of docu- 
ments. As none of the silver coins of Cnidus 
are of so late a period, it would be idle to seek iden- 
tities in the names they offer. Still the ZilOKAHZ 
KNIAIIIN on a brass coin of the British Museum 
is most probably the same magistrate named with 
Menestratus on duplicate handles. The EYBOYAOC 
of another brass coin reported by Mionnet,^^^ and 
of which Colonel Leake possesses an example, may 
also be the same whose name appears on the pottery. 

The arrangement of the year and the nomencla- 
ture of the months were probably alike at Cnidus 
and at Rhodes ; but it is remarkable that no month 
is expressed on the diotal epigraphs of the former 
city. 

On the other hand, whUst the Rhodian pottery ofiers 
uniformly the name of a single magistrate and no more, 
the Cnidian varies in this respect; exhibiting sometimes 
one, but oftener two. The preposition en-* precedes 

'^^ Tome iii. p. 341 . It may be useful to add that a copper cchd of 
Cnidus, belonging to Colonel Leake, is inscribed API^nTOflOAIZ^ 
a name which may occur hereafter upon manubria. 
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cfT is understood, and both names stand in the genitive 
caise.*** ■ The coiHs of DyirhadBiiim and of Apollonii 
very freljuenfly' beat*' two' ntfrties; the first in tHe 
nominative, the other m the genitive/ Eckh^l, witH 
his accustomed sagacity, had detected that the second 
name is not a patronymic, but that it represents a 
m^igistrate as niucfa as the fii^t.^ This' tonclubion 
iiidted was ifonced upon his notibe by finding, even 
tnthin' the ttmge of the Vienna cabinet, that a par- 
ticular name in^thr direct case' was often followed oh 
separate pieces by ii^6as names in'the possessive ;- — 
Alcseas, for inst^ce, by" not less than eight ; which 
could Hot, of course, be so many fathers of one in- 
dividual. The observation of Eckhel applies with 
very sUght diffenence to the Cnidian epi^phs, where 
ttkcrwise the second name is no patronymic; for we 
encounter that of Andxander, both alone ' as epbny- 
mus, and preceded on different handles by four other 
naihes, wUch can hardly have belonged to so many 
magistrates, gond of 5ne fetthei*: 
' Nothing is more probable than thut the institutions 
of "Cnidus and dP Rhodes were alike ; for they were 
neighbouring citieb, both Dbrian; and tiecel^&arily in 
constant intercotirsev Cnidus, however, Wais by many 
centuries the older of the two; and," long before the 
foundation of the other, wsis the 'centre of i[ league 

, ^ There i» inde^id (MOI A) I MN ZHJAS^I Y3 ; bat on another 
seal the same ^nagistratf appears EFII EYKPATEYZ NIKAZI- 
BOYAOY. There is also EHI AIONYZIOY NIKinnOZ. 
As for Em TIMOKAE[X2]N, it is certainly an abbreviation 
caosed by want of room. 

^^ " Sic ea vocabnla explicanda censeo, ut utrumqae notet urbis 
magistratum diversa anctoritate prseditum ; et in eo, qui in gignendi 
casa efiertnr, sabandire oporteat prsepositionem Em." — D. N. V. 
vol. ii. p. 153. 

VOL. III. I 
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of cities in Caria having a common origin. They were, 
lindus, lalysus and Cameirus, in Rhodes; Cos and 
Halicamassus ; constituting, with Cnidus itself, an 
hexapoUs, which became a pentapolis by the subsequent 
excommunication of the Halicamassians. Upon the 
headland, or rather islet, Triopium, which lay, rela- 
tively to Cnidus, much as the island Pharos lies to 
Alexandria, stood what may have been the primitive 
portion of the town, and also a much-revered temple 
of the Sun. It was there the people of the con- 
federation assembled periodically for deliberation, and 
to celebrate games in honour of Apollo. He was 
eminently the deity of the Dorians ; ^^ and the old 
hymn to the god, enumerating his sacred places, 
includes the "lofty Cnidus." When it was written, 
and until long after, the worship was seemingly 
dominant there: his temple, full of gifts and con- 
secrated prizes, had then a political and religious 
consequence sure to render it pre-eminent in the 
city; where its minister probably enjoyed those dis- 
tinctions which we have already recognized in the 
same priesthood at Rhodes. After the Dorian league 
had ceased to exist, with political objects, the im- 
portance of the Triopian sanctuary naturally declined; 
but it was chiefly obscured in the reign of Alexander, 
when the naked statue by Praxiteles gave a lustre 
and popular vogue to the temple of Venus, which 
were the means of rendering her worship thenceforth 
more conspicuous at Cnidus. The old traditions 
survived, notwithstanding, in a modified form; for 
in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, the Dorians in 
common continued to celebrate games at Triopium, 

^ Mailer, B. ii. c. 10. 
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sacred to Apollo, the Nymphs, and Neptune.*** In 
those games the priest of Melius may still have 
presided, hoth by the usage of past ages, and as 
retaining the civic eponymy. 

Respecting, however, the offices borne at Cnidus, 
we as yet possess little available information beyond 
that which may be elicited from 'an inscription 
preserved by the care of Colonel Leake.**^ It is a 

^^ The Memoir on Cnidus, already cited, supplies the ancient 
authorities, and very interesting details concerning the religion of the 
city. Throughout the whole may be discerned the plain distinction of 
an old Dorian worship, highly national in character, and of another 
newer, adventitious, and popular. The first was that of Helius, 
without admixture. Herodotus, when the league of the pentapolis 
was in being, spoke only of dymv rov TpumUov *Air6Kkttpot (i. 144) ; 
and if another writer says, "Ayrrai dc koip^ vn6 r&v j^»p€mp Symp tp 
Tpioirl^ NvfA^flUff, 'AfrtfXX«»yc, Hoa-tid&pi, it is the scholiast of Theo- 
phrastus who makes the statement on the authority of Aristides, who 
lived six centuries after Herodotus. By that time it may very well 
have become necessary to associate Poseidon and the Nymphs in the 
antiquated rites of Apollo, in order to gratify the inhabitants of other 
cities, especially the lonians, and thereby to attract a greater con- 
course of visitors to the games ; which had, in some respects, the 
nature and objects of modem fairs. It will be perceived that the 
fact furnished by the scholiast is of service to our inquiry ; because 
many of the Cnidian seals may belong to the era in which Aristides 
flourished. 

»^ A BOYAA KAI O AAMOZ 

AYPHAIAN EIPHNHN ©YPATEPA MEN 
NEIKAAA rVNAIKA AE TOY RANTA 
APIZTOY MAP . AYP . EYAOZOY AlZ, 
IEPEX2Z AIA BIOY TOY MEriZTOY KAI EN- 
. ♦ANETTATOY SEOY HAIOY KAI AAMIOYPfOY, 
APETA BIOY KAI ZH^POZYNA 
KEKOZMHMENAN, HANHrYPIAPXHZAZAN 
♦lAOTEIMnZ KAI Eni^ANHZ, TAN TEIMAN 
ANAZTAZONTOZ EK TAN lAIAN 
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dedication, dating, perhaps far on, in the period of 
the Antonines, and i!i which the senate and people 
award ji statue, or other hQnoi:ary mark, to "Aurelia 
Irene, the daughter of Nic^d9^9> ^d wife of the (oost 
excellent Marcus AHrelitjft. Eud<Wi8, .(the sou-. of 
Eudoxus,)**^ Priest for life, qf the yery grpat and 

TOY ANAPOr AYTAZ KAd A>TA RATPIAI 

VnEEXETO 

GEOIZ. 

— ' Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor,' p. 226 ; also in Boeckh, C. I. G^ 
2653. 

VenuB was the goddess chiefly '^^orshipped at Cnidus in the time 
o^thi&idBcriplioQ^ * -Her ftiinbtts stsCue-by Praxiteks'wasiliere. Her 
htad-M on the silver coins of the city. Irene perhaps occupied the 
priesthood of YcnQS', «Bee«08arify «n te^alled'dignity in that situation. 
It isoiot named on4he stoUe, asl>eing eu^erflue>tts;-^eit!ier because it 
waa^Btiil held -by Lreney and sO'noUnioua; br ratiier beeause th^ 
s^alne stood 'within thr proBlios' of the tetnpte ' itsdf/ or in the per- 
funed''bow«i» of the r^pot describedby Lucian. ''The'pani^g;yrie8 
o^ter'WhicblDdbe' presided may have been quinquennial Aphrodisia; 
like-^he £roddia> -winch wcare* celebrated at Thespiser every flfth year 
(AthcDw ziii. 561). A mutilated Cnidian inscriptibn (' Tour in Asia 
Minor/ /• c.) has somethftigf about yvftptitbs ay»^ irirraenjpiK6s ; but 
the reference m«y be to the game! of ApoUcr, tiie Nymphs, and 
Poseidon. 

(Fhtts, then, the husband and the wife had filled the two highest 
priesthoods of their native city : Eudozus as eponymic priest of the 
Sun in his ancient Triopian temple ; Irene as priestess of Venus. 
The former had also discharged the duties of chief civil magistrate 
(Demiurgus), probably before he held the priesthood; but« at all 
events, for a single year, or year by year. 

The name Irenidas, which appears upon a Cnidian manubrium, 
calls for notice, as possibly denoting descent from "the priestess Irene, 
who had merited, as we see, public honours. It is also obvious that 
this Irenidas was not Delniurgus; so that he must have been 
hierarchal eponymus, like'Eudoxus bef6re him. 

1^ '^Aic implies that Eiidoxnr bbf ethe *&ftme name ds his lather." 
—Note to Mem. on Cnidus, p. lOr ' - -. -. - — . 
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brilliant Sun, and Demiurgus." Of these two office, 
held by a distinguished citizen, the priesthood of 
HeliySf — <loubtl€^s identical .with that of Apollo in 
Tj^opium ,-7-1/3 mentioQ^d first .as being the higher 
fUgnity. What it waj;. in. Rhodes has been discussed^ 
and it ha^ been |bund that it included the ritual, pre^ 
siji^ency of .the republic and the .^ponymic oharacter^ 
llie title ^ Demiurgas eyjdeptly, i^pertaJAed to the 
fii;8t civil. magistrate, hayipg the .same . functions as 
the , PrytaniSy at^ Rhodes ; for. . it wa^ boroe by the 
chief of the. exeeutive in ^ some .other Dorian cities^ 
pwlicularly in those ;Qf. the Achaean league. ^^^ 
. ,Upon djuplio^e manubria of Cnidiaa pottery, found 
at. Alfix^iMlria, we read > 

Eni AAMIOPrOViKA[AA]EOAOT[03V AI[0]NYZIOY 
I KNIAION; 

ahd upon' a tiiird eic^mple, * 

Cni AAMIOYProV CVr'cNlOY eiPHNIAA;'"' 

and they seem to warrant the inference, that where- 
ever 4hese seals exhibit two names, the first is 
alw^y^.tl^e JPepaiurguSp . . r . 

Jt r^ipaips,.^ however, ,tp discover what was the 
rai^ of ^he. aeipond.. individual recorded by the 
epigraphs: was he superior or inferior to the Den 
miur^s?, was he a saperdot^ or a civil magistrate? 
Here the parergic types come in aid, and afford 
sqqae interest;ing indications..: A seal.< on. which 



! j>: r y ; . ' •■ t-tt — : — 1 " • 

J^ *• DaiDtin;gi8. civitatam, qui fiunmns est magiatratiu, PhUo- 
pcemen (Prsetor tarn erat) Arj^os^conventumedmt/'— ^liv. »^^ 
30. Tlie Afjfuovpyol seem to have been chief magistrates at Mantinea, 
and perhaps at iBlis, much earlier (Thucyd. t. 47). 

1^ The varying orthography t>f the word Demiurgus will be re- 
marked. The second epigraph is by much the latest. 
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Anaxander appears alone^ shows the club as an 
emblem, and it is equally present on three other seals 
where his name stands second after those of as many 
different magistrates. The club, therefore, is his 
device. Cleombrotus, when alone, has the caduceus; 
doubtless his emblem when placed in the same 
position which Anaxander occupied when alone. But 
when Cleombrotus stands first of two, his caduceus 
is absent, and is replaced by the club, because the 
name of Anaxander is last. Hence it seems to follow 
that the parergic emblem belongs usually to the 
magistrate named second of two ; that where a name 
appears singly, it is that of the oflScer who would 
stand last, were two names present; and that the 
rank of the second was highest, since he was both 
self-sufficient, and alone entitled to adopt the public 
symbols. But it is ascertained that the first name is 
assignable to the Demiurgus, the head of the execu- 
tive: the magistrate named after him cannot have 
surpassed that rank, unless invested with a sacred 
sacerdotal dignity. In such case the hierarch must have 
been eponymus ; for, being himself without municipal 
jurisdiction, his name upon the diotae could have 
no possible object other than its customary use as a 
date. 

Here then we come incidentally upon another trace 
which suggests that the parergic marks, so frequent 
and so varied on Greek coins, are the official devices 
of the annual eponymi in the cities where they were 
struck. The result, however, of the above com- 
parisons, as affecting offices unexpressed in the 
Cnidian epigraphs, is that they may be supplied 
and read, — the simple thus — 

En [lEPEHZ] ANAHANAPOY KNIAIAN; 
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and the double, 

Em [AAMIOYPrOY] KAAAIAAMA [IEPEX2Z AE] 

ANAZANAPOY KNIAinN.'X' 

One legend is anomalous, for the magistrates 
appear to be placed in an inverse order. It runs — 

Eni AIONYZIOY NIKinnOZ KNIAION; 

so that it resembles the epigraphs on the coins of 
Dyrrhachium and Apollonia, by having one of the 
names in the direct case. The first is the eponym, and 
must necessarily belong to the hierarch, as the sense 
cannot be " the priest Nicippus, under (i. e. in the 
period of) the Demiurgus Dionysius/* for the reason 
just alleged, that the priest had no concern on the 
municipal seals otherwise than as eponymus. There 
is also a stamp, already cited, which shows this 
Dionysius in the situation of priest, preceded indeed 
by a different Demiurgus. 

Upon cursory examination, the second word in 
the epigraph 

E[ni n]POAroPA aak[aio]y kniai[on] 

might be taken for a title of office, as it was at 
Acragas, at Catana, and at Tyndaris in Sicily.^^^ 
But it is unlikely that those two designations, applying 
as they did to the same powers and duties, were 

^^ Compare the Naxian inscription in Boeckb, C. I. 2416 b. By 
introducing the hierarchal designation, many monetary legends might 
be vivified into meaning. Of course there must exist some ground 
for supposing the presence of a priest. Thus the epigraph on a coin 
of Ephesus (temp. Aug.) might read 

Eni rP[AMMATEnZ] ANTANAPOY [APXIEPEnZ 

AE] AAEEANAPOY; 

the existence of the hierarch in that city being attested by other 
epigraphs. 

»« Cic. II. Verr. iv. 23-39. 
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co-existent in one place. It is true, t^at under the 
emperors, the title of thdiXshief offlctfflnvttied dcca- 
sionally in Asiatic cities ;\ a ' iact * which may be 
perceived at a glance iB'4he greater toinages, such 
as those of Smyrna and EphesuSv Still-there is no 
proof that any such alteration tookvplace a6 Cnidus, 
or that Proagori ever existed there as magistrates ; 
whilst, on the contrary, the evidence that Demiurgi 
were the chiefs of its executive is precise. There 
is yet the further objection,- that the Proagorus in 
this case would be manifestly eponymus ; whilst forty- 
three Cnidian epigraphs, and the analogy of the 
Rhodian constitution, by no means favour a belief 
that the civil magistrate, of the city ever had that 
character inherently. We may therefore safely con- 
clude that the word is a proper name^ oomposedi like 
so many others, with dyopd.^^^ 

Why upon seventeen manubria the name of a priest 
of Helius appears unaccompanied, and wherefore that 
of a Demiurgus is with it on the remainder, is not so 
apparent. Certain it is that the eponymic priesthoods 
suffered great mutations under the emperors. They 
no longer continued to be strictly annual offices, as 
they had been under the old democratic institutions. 
Some priesthoods were venal. With the eponymfc 
dignities, con^icuous as they were, it was probably 
otherwise. Still they must have been objects of great 

ambition on the one hand, whilst on the other they 

♦., - .-•«. ••• •- "- 

*^ Aristagoras, Cratagoras, Heragoras, Nicasagoras,^ Timagpra^^ 
and Tisagoras, all on the Rhodian pottery. Since tiie above 
was written, I have noticed that the seal is so far injared as 
to make it qaestionable whether the name upon it is really Pro- 
agoras. The first letter is wanting, and the two next are very 
indistinct. 
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entailed heavy disbursements ; ^^^ the bierarch con- 
tributing with more or less munificence to the splen* 
dour of the sacred pomps and periodical games over 
which he presided.*** Thence it would happen that 

^*® Arrian (in Epictet. i. 19) relates a conversation with a vain 
person anxious to become eponymic flamen of Augustus at Nicopolis. 
The advice given hun is« — "Let the thing alone, man; you will 
eiqpend a vast deal for nothing." The other, ailing variooa in- 
ducements, which are answered aa they arise, urges, — "but the 
scribes will record my name!" — that is, will insert it in all public 
acts; — "but I shall wear a golden crrct^of !" Arrian, it may be 
remembered, lived in the period of M. Antoninus, and himself held a 
ingb priesthood at Nicomedia. 

^** This explains the mark of honour decreed to Irene, and the 

praise of generous splendour expressed by the Cnidian inscription. 

The reward, as it seems, was then a statue. But the recompense, 

long before, at Syracuse and at Catana, may have been somewhat 

different. When a fixed weight of bullion was issued from the 

treasury to the panegyriareh, for defraying the charges of the sacred 

games, and it was understood that g^eat additions would be made to 

the public allowance from his own fortune, permission may have been 

given him to strike a coin, or a set of coins, inscribed at times with 

his name, and perhaps called after him. These were monuments 

more widely obvious, and more durable than statues. Individual 

pride and national emulation might stimulate, and opulence would 

enable him to engage the artists of greatest eminence in his period. 

To such causes may be owing the money of rarest beauty : the Syra- 

cusan decadrachms and the finest of the tetradrachms, — that, for 

instance, with the head of Arethusa and the name KtMXlN upon 

her frontlet. Instead, then, of being ordinary signs of value, which 

it is so difficult to credit, those miracles of numismatic art were also 

medals, commemorative of Eleutheria or other great quinquennial 

games, the resort of all Sicilians, and struck by the Amphipoli who 

presided. Tlience the reverses exhibit chariots in full career, and 

victories and prize-armour inscribed A0AA. They may be dated 

perhaps in the century between the taking of Rhegium by Dionysius, 

387 B. c, and the death of Agathocles, 289 b. c. Indeed the oldest 

might be very well limited to the period of prosperity and liberty 

which followed the reforms of Timoleon, 343 b. c. The progress of 

monetary engraving, as an art, was not always by slow and per- 

VOL* III. K 
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the most wealthy and influential citizens were pur-» 
posely chosen ; and as such persons were few in cities 
of secondary consequence, the pontificate came to be 
conferred on the same repeatedly, or even for life."* 
Such a tenure of office often extended over several 
years, even if it commenced from the age of sixty,^*® 
and it gave birth to such repetitions as the name of 
Alcseus on the coins of Dyrrhachium and of Anax- 
ander on the Cnidian manubria. It happened too 
occasionally, in late times, that the sacred and the 
civil functions were united in the same individual. 
That, however, will not account in a satisfactory way 
for the diversity of single and double names on the 
pottery."^ It is easier to believe that the priest was 
inscribed alone in his first year, and when he officiated 
no longer ; but that afterwards, the Demiurgus of the 
year was named with him as a chronological distinction. 

ceptible gradations. There is a wide step between the coinage of 
Alexander and that of his first successors, — of Lysimachus, for 
instance, — within an interval of thirty years, or little more. 

In support of these suggestions, it may be added, that the Canile 
iEdiles, who were paneg^archs at Rome, were sometimes allowed 
to strike money, and to inscribe it with their names. 

^^ On a coin of Tab«, struck under Geta, a magistrate is Praetor 
and also High Priest for the second time : 

€ni CTP . AnOAAflNlOY APX . B . TABHNXIN. 

On another of Pergamus, coined under Commodus, we have a priest 
for life : 

eni AYP . KEA .... lEPEnZ AIA BIOY TAN CEB . 

nEPrAMHNXlN, 

like Eudoxus at Cnidus, who was perhaps of nearly the same period. 

»*« Ante, p. 25, 

**^ In that diversity consists the peculiarity; for we see in the 
headings of the decrees quoted (ante p. 22, 23), and in numerous 
other inscriptions, that the name of the eponymus is followed by those 
of the other chief magistrates, who did not participate in that quality. 
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The Demiurgus Asclepiodorus occurs twice with dif- 
ferent eponymiy because he served at different pe- 
riods ; a circumstance likely to occur in a small city 
where most offices were annual. That the hierarchy 
was so too, by its constitution, and became otherwise 
only exceptionally, is evident from the expression Sia 
fiiw, as applied to Eudoxus, in the inscription of 
Irene. It would be without object, had the priest- 
hood been always held for life, or vested in a par- 
ticular family. 

Among the forty-eight magistrates recorded by the 
Cnidian manubria, two bear the title Demiurgus 
expressed, and that appears to have been the office of 
nineteen individuals in the whole list. The remaining 
twenty-nine were more probably priests of the Sun in 
the temple of Triopium and eponymi of Cnidus. 

That Cnidus had with Egypt commercial relations 
of importance is sufficiently evident. The chief ex- 
ports were doubtless the olive oil of Caria ; but, above 
all, the excellent and salubrious wines for which the 
neighbourhood, and all the coast, were renowned.**® 
Athenaeus, or rather Eubulus, from whom he quotes, 
also praises KviBia K€pd/jLui, — meaning, as Casaubon 
explains, such ordinary diotse as those of which the 
handles are before us.*** To this intercourse with Egypt 
may be partly attributed the opulence attested by the 
architectural vestiges still observable on the site of the 

**® Athen. i. p. 32. Strabo, xiv. p. 637. 

^^ His note may be worth producing : " Kfpdfua in Eubnli versu 
non sunt vasa figulina simpliciter, sed eorum species peculiari nomine 
sic dicta. Erant dolia minora certae mensurse, transferendo vino apta, 
aut in usnm orearum ad salsamenta. Cnidia baec ceramia, (jamphoras 
licet appeUes ; nam xtpofuop et dfAtf>optv9 tantumdem capiebant,) laudat 
Eubulus ; non quamvis Cnidiam testam." — Athen. vol. vi. p. 211, 
ed. Arg. 
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ancient city.^^ Neither is it to be forgotten that the 
Pharos at Alexandria, erected for the safety of mariners, 
was the princely foundation of Sostratus, a native of 
Cnidus, whose wealth was derived perhaps from that 
commerce which his munificenoe served to render 
more easy and secure. ^^^ 



CRETAN EPIGRAPHS. 

if ieropy <na. — Among the manubria of Rhodian 
shape was one differing from the rest in appearance 
and in material ; for the exterior was of a greenish 
cast, whilst the fracture was coarse, and exhibited 
minute particles of a porphyry* coloured stone. It 
had besides burnt reddest around the circumference, 
and lightest at the heart, which is precisely the reverse 
of the Rhodian pottery. A further distinction, and 
one which should be observed for future guidance, 
consisted in the magistrate being named directly in 
the nominative case, of which there is scarcely a 
secure instance in the diotal inscriptions of Rhodes, 
although it is general on the coins of the city. This 
handle bears an epigraph, from which the three final 

iw The religion of the place will account, in great part, for that 
splendour. 

^•^ The account given by Strabo (xvii. p. 791) is precise. He 
did not know, or he disregarded, the stories repeated afterwards by 
Lucian and Pliny. But he gives the dedication itself, inscribed upon 
the Pharos, and he by no means mentions Sostratos as an architect. 
He indicates instead, that he held an elevated position in the court of 
the first Ptolemies; even if the common meaning be assigned to 
^hKos t&v /3a<r«X€«0v. The phrase, however, really denotes a highi 
dignity of that period, which occurs both in history (eo?. gr, Diod. 
Sic. zviii. 43 ; xix. 86) and in Greek papyri. 
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letters have been omitted. *^^ On replacing them, it 
will read 

XnzOZ IAPAnYTN[inN]. 

Consequently, the amphora proceeded from the Cretan 
city Hierapytna, of which coins and inscriptions are 
in existence. 

It would seem that, before the time of Augustus, it 
was not usual to place the name of the city ethnically 
upon the seals of the diotae: at least the Rhodian 
pottery affords no example of that practice. After- 
wards, it became prevalent, as the manubria of Cnidus, 
and that just described, and some yet to come, suffi- 
ciently attest.*^ Among the latter, three additional 
specimens may be assigned to Crete. They are in- 
scribed with abbreviated legends; a mode of writing 
adopted both by Greeks and Romans from early times ; 
and applied continually upon their money to the 
names of places and of men. The first, in particular, 
are sometimes indicated by a single character, as Z 
for ZIKYnNIIlN ; very frequently by two or three, 
as ABE or ASH for ASHNAIAN ; and occasionally 

>^ On the coins of the place, the name of the people is usually 

written lEPA, lEPAnV, or lEPAnYTNI. 

^ To these examples must he added some manuhria from Greek 
cities on the coasts of the Euxine. One with the name of Sinope, 
and another with that of Heradea Pontica, are among thirteen 
handles reported in the Corpus Inscrip. Grsec. (2085 a. n.) as having 
heen found ahout the Sarmatian Olhia. I ohserve that Professor 
Boeckh, in giving the epigraphs stamped upon tiles at Corcyra, has 
well conjectured that the proper names, even without the (VI, are 
those of eponymi ; hut that coming afterwards to similar names upon 
these handles from Olhia, he supposes, in three instances, the 
presence of figuli (" nomen figuli opinor," &c.) ; so that the point 
wookl seem, after all, to remain unsettled. The new monuments 
will probably remove that uncertainty. 
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by a group of letters, like ^ on the money of 
Arcadia. The first class and the third are strictly 
monograms; and they are so numerous upon 
coins, from the time of Philip, the father of Alex- 
ander, onwards, that above 2500 are reported in 
the catalogues of Mionnet. They may have been 
found convenient, because they occupied little space: 
they had grammatic value, and at the same time 
they were simple forms which the illiterate might 
remember, and recognize almost as easily as the 
figures of natural objects. That they were in great 
favour with the Cretans, is clear from their presence 
on the coinage of nearly every important place in 
the island. 

Polyrhenium. — The first handle bears the usual 
oblong cartouch, of which the writing is effaced ; 
but the traces show that it was a single word, doubt- 
less the name of the eponymus. We must therefore 
look for something different in iSe, the monogram of 
a small circular seal united to the right end of the 
cartouch, and which may be read IIO . € . K . The 
two first letters appear to indicate the name of the 
people {nO\vpr)vi&v) y placed apart in the little 
scutcheon, instead of being inscribed on the field of 
the main seal, as in those of Cnidus. The additional 
letters may stand for '£ira(yxlas KpnTv^j or perhaps 
'ev Kfn^y like HPAKAEXITAN €N nONTIl, AROA- 
AONCIAN €N IIINIA^ and similar legends on money. 
Such a discriminative form was not suitable to 
Cnidus, an eminent and independent city; but it 
might be very proper for the second-rate town of a 
Roman province. 

Gortyna. — Another handle has X TO ; that is, AY. 
rO., perhaps for AYyovpeivov rOfyrwuov, 
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Cydonia. — The third hears jk ; that is, AY. K., 

AYyovpelvov KvSwvuiTav^^ 

Of these interpretations, the two last are suggested 
hy Cretan coins. Several of Gortyna are inscribed 
AYrOYPCINil *^ rOPT., and the same name is found 
upon others of Hierapytna and of Polyrhenium.*^*' 
It therefore belonged to a Roman governor of the 
province ; and as some of those pieces bear the head 
and name of CaUgula, it is plain that they, together 
with the two manubria, must date between the years 
37 and 41 of our era. 

Such indications, from monuments of different 
classes, bring instruction. It is impossible to sup- 
pose that the name of Augurinus, as Proconsul of 
Crete and Cyreile, was employed to vouch the gauge 
of wine and oil jars. That was a municipal affair. 
Nearly the same remark may be extended to the 
money struck by the people of particular cities; 
especially as the name of Augurinus, which figures 
upon some such coins, is frequently replaced by 
others of native magistrates. Thence it follows, 
that in all these legends the Proconsul appears 
as eponymus of the respective places; in which 
capacity his name legalizes the standards, according 
to the custom already ascertained at Rhodes.^^^ This 
is even perceptible on attentively considering the 
epigraphs themselves, — compendious expressions of a 

^^ AN for UN, a Doric form used on the coins of the place. 
The K designates Cydonia without ambiguity ; for Cnossus is written 
with a r on the few coins minted there imder the emperors. 

'® Dor. XI for OY. The Augurini were a family of the gens 
Minucia. 

*" Mionnet, ii. 282. Sup. iv. 321. 

**7 Ante, p. 55. 
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sease which can rarely have been doubtful to the 
ancients. That, for instance, of the Gortynian coiu 
just cited may be readily understood [EFll KOIMOY***] 
AVrOYPEINOY rOPT[YNinN]. 

As the emperors, in whom the proconscdar dignity 
was inherent, filled from time to time the consulate at 
Rome, so they occasionally accepted the eponymic 
magistracy of other cities. Instances of this may not 
have been very frequent; but coins exhibit Augustus, 
Tiberius, Caligula, and Nero,'^ as Duumvirs in the 
Roman colonies of Spain; Trajan and Caracalla as 
eponymi of Byzantium, ^^^ the former even a second 
and a third time; and Hadrian discharged the diief 
office in many dties.^^^ A similar custom, of which 
the examples are before us, extended more or less 
to the provinces. The Roman authorities sent into 
them, with various rank, were sometimes compli- 
mented by the great towns with their annual epo* 
nymy. This may have been held in different places 

^^ The chief magistrates in Cretan cities were called Kdcr/MH. They 
were ten, and are likened to the ephors at Sparta ; so that the first 
of them was probably eponymus. 

^^ Also Juba II., King of Namidia. 

^^ It deserves inquiry, whether this distingmslied eponymy at 
Byzantium was not still the office of Hieromnemon, as in the time of 
Demosthenes (pro Coron. 222), and a century later (Polyb. iv. 52). 
The APX. upon its coins might stand for the interchangeable ex- 
pression APXIEPLQZj instead of marking the Archonship. It is 
again expressed distinctly on coins of the city struck as late as the 
time of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus (Mionnet, Sup. ii. 249, 

251). 

^^^ " In Hetruria prsBturam Imperator egit. Per Latina oppida 
dictator, et sedilis, et duumvir fiiit. Apud Neapdim demarchus ; in 
patria sua quinquennalis : et item Adrise quinquennalis, quasi in alia 
patria ; et Athenis archon fuit. In omnibus pen^ urbibus, et aliqoid 
sedificavit, et ludos edidit." — Spart. v. Hadr. 19. 
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at (me time, and n^eated!^ in the 99me plac^ ; nor 
is it impossible that where the office was peeulttrlx 
illustrious, it may iMtire been always filled by the 
goveroor, jure officii, as mpreseatative of the avpneme 
power,^^^ 

As raspects the cofDinero^ of Crete with Egypt, we 
may be sure that the chief articles imported to Alexr 
andrta wene the svoet wines of the island ; hut far 
jncNre ita olive oil, 9l which the mwi iropply eoatu;iuea 
to be drawn from thence. Thvs« in 118^, the qwan* 
tity received from Caadia was 4 1 9 tima« i^;9iast about 
40 tons entered from MUylene a»d elsewhere. 



EPIGRAPHS OF CYPRUS (f), CHIOS, AND SYRIA. 

Salamia? — Considering that Cyprus was in the pos- 
session of the Lagidi», with brief interruptions, until 
the dynasty expired, and that its copper, oil, wine, and 
wood were indispensable to supply the wants of Egypt, 
an active intercourse must have subsisted between 
the countries. It is not then unlikely that tbe epi- 
graph 6AL.« not impressed upon a handle, but upon 
the lips of a vase« may have proceeded froQst Ssdanus. 
It belongs to a low Roman period, when the city was 
the metropolis of the islands It may here be noticed 
generally, that upon these diotal stajnps« as upon 
money, the presence of three or four Jietters by them- 
selves almost invariably marks an ethnical namc^ 
rather than that of an individual PAB. or IX)ND. 
are abbreviations easy of comprehension; but the 
same number of characters from the names of the 

>73 Perhaps that may have heen the case at Antioch of Syria, a 
sacred city and asylum. The worship of ApoUo was dominant tl^ere, 
and his priest was probably qponymiis. 

VOL. III. L 
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annual magistrates of Paris or of London would be 
intelligible to very few persons. 

Chios. — One of the manubria, seemingly of a late 
time, offers the letters ZXI. Those initials do not 
apply with the requisite probability to any name of 
a people but one, and the reading may be ZXI [AN] 
for XIAN. The X being really an aspirated K, 
wherever that aspiration was feeble or was neglected, 
it became natural enough to prefix a Z. The name, 
then, is written upon the handle as it was pronounced 
at the time and in the place ; and that such was 
indeed the pronunciation, is confirmed by the modern 
name of the island, Scio. 

Apamea. — The monogram ATf , not very well 
written, is upon a handle of Roman times. It 
reads API.C- The €, which is smaller, and attached 
to the shoulder of the PI, is subsidiary. These 
initials will not apply to any city with which 
Alexandria is likely to have been in connection, 
except Apamea. Of the towns so named, that of 
Bithynia was a Roman colony, and its seals were of 
course inscribed in Latin, as are its coins. Apamea 
of Phrygia was far in the interior of Asia Minor, 
towards the sources of the Maeander. The stamp 
is therefore from Apamea of Syria, one of the 
wealthy cities of Seleucis. That entire district 
overflowed with oil and wine, which were objects 
of export ;*^^ but the richest tract lay between 
Laodicea, the port of shipment, and Apamea : there 
the trade with Egypt centered. Strabo says, — **Then 
follows Laodicea by the sea-side, a handsomely built 
city with a good port; having a territory abounding 

*^ According to a rhetor of the time of Theodosius I., quoted by 
Morell, in a note to Strabo, p. 1087, ed. Amst. 1707. 
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in wine, besides being otherwise productive. It 
supplies the greater part of the wine to the Alex- 
andrians, the mountain above the city being covered 
with vines almost to its summits. The heights, 
however, are distant from Laodicea, receding from 
it gently, and little by little ; but they tower abruptly, 
right over Apamea."^^* The monogram may repre- 
sent AHAMenN CZOYZIAZ. The second word 
would certainly be singvdar in manubrial legends; 
but it is also extremely unusual on Greek coins ; and 
yet those of the neighbouring Antioch, chief city 
of the tetrapolis, have continually AHMAPX[IKHZ] 
EZOYXIAZ, the last word often shortened to EH. 



CORINTHIAN EPIGRAPHS. 

There is a small but very curious class of manu- 
bria, of which I gathered, at Alexandria, nine legible 
specimens, one of them being a duplicate. They 
are curved cylinders, of about six inches in length 
when entire, and of one inch in uniform thickness. 
Their clay is tolerably fine, its colour generally pale. 
Their legends are stamped along them to the length 
of three or fom* inches, in large inelegant letters. 
They appear to belong to a time of transition, and 
to have proceeded from a Dorian city which, at 
first sight, might be supposed to have had a mixed 
population, Greek and Latin. Some names are of 
the one race, some of the other : of the former are 

Arcbias, Damas, 

Cepbalon, Gorgias, 

among which the second is written in Greek cha- 

174 Strabo, xvi. 751. 
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racters, reversed from right to left; the others in 
Rotnan letters* The Latin names are 

CaniniuB. 
Viselliiu. 

There is no appearance whatever that the persons 
commemorated by these epigraphs were other than 
magistrates, and in all probability eponymi. Piguli 
are not perhaps to be recognized on the handles of 
ordinary pointed amphorae at any period or in any 
locality ; ^^^ a remark which applies even to Italy ; for 
the diotse with stamped handles which have been 
found there are few, and there is reason to suppose 
that most of them came from Greek cities.^^^ The 
taste for foreign wines had been introduced at Rome 
during the last half century of the republic, and 
it had spread rapidly and widely; so that we 
might expect to encounter some of the vessels 
in which it was imported, particularly as they were 

'^ A contrary opinion* as already stated, has been entertained 
even by the best authorities ; but it is so obviously disproved by 
the new monuments, that the topic need not be urged further. 

'^* Aginoouit ('Recueil de Fragments/ PI. xiz.) produces the en- 
graving of a dhta which has the legend MATVRI upon one handle. 
It was discovered at Rome, in an ancient cellar, along with many 
others o( ruder form. Its own elegance shows it to be Greek. 
Maturius, besides, is the Romanized version of a known name, 
Mdfvpot, (Mionnet, Sup. Vi. 116.) It was borne by the Duumvir of 
some Roman colony \ and the epigraph stands for sub MATVRIO. 
Hardly any of the amphorae, so nomeroos in Italian collections and 
at Pompeii, are inscribed. UsuaUy, too, the ware is coarse, and the 
forms are ungraceful. They are also smaller than the Greek vessels ; 
the difference corresponding perhaps with that of the Greek and 
Roman amphorae, as measures of capacity. It was as two to one ; 
the former containing about nine, the other about six imperial 
gallons. 
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in request with the Romans for keeping their own 
wines. ^^ 

The epigraph No. 338 offers, in the name Ca* 
ttinins, the due which conducts to the true origin 
of the series of manuhrta to which it belongs. A 
family bearing that name was undoubtedly established 
at €!orinth when a Roman colony, and some of its 
members became Duumvirs of the place, consequently 
eponymi ; for the Duumvirs in the colonies were 
what the Consuls were at Rome. 

Corinth was restored and re-peopled by Julius 
Csesar, b. c. 44 ;^^^ that is, at the very close of his life. 
Within five -and -twenty years after, Strabo visited 
the city, and examined every object worthy of at- 
tention. ^'^ He must then have held intercourse with 
many of the first settlers ; so that his information, 

'^ " Vile potabis modicis Sabinum 

Cantbaris, Graec4 quod ego ipse test^ 
Conditum levi." Hor. i. Carm. zx. 1. 

Perhaps no one of the glosses on these lines is entirely satisfactory. 
That of Mitscherhch seems to be the best ; but the opinion that there 
is here an allusion to the noble painted pottery of Etruria and Cam- 
pania la not happy; for it had disappeared from use long before 
Horace wrote, and it never at any time was employed for storing 
wine, any more than painted porcelain is now. Neither was it the 
shape of the jar which recommended it to Horace ; but rather the 
circomstance of its having contained a generous liquor. Pliny 
(H. N. ziv. 27) shows the opinion which prevailed of the extreme 
susceptibility of wine to imbibe good or bad flavours ; not by ad- 
mixture merely or contact, but even by proximity. The poet himself 
says elsewhere-- 

" Quo semel est imbuta fecens, servabit odorem 
Testa diu." 1 Ep. ii. 69. 

And the cadiu, which had contained Chian wine, might be supposed 
to impart some portion of its violet perfume to the homely Sabine 
vintage. 

*'8 Dion Cass, xliii. 50. 179 yui. 379. 
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always of weight, is here entirely conclusive as to 
the political condition of the colony. He states 
that, after the town had long remained desert, it 
was renewed by Caesar on account of the conve- 
nience of the situation ; and that the persons he 
sent thither to dwell were, for the most part, the 
issue of freedmen.*®" Dion Cassius did not write until 
two centuries and a half later; but he had older 
authorities in his hands, and there may chance to be 
something more than a rhetorical flourish in his 
assertion that the design of Caesar was to honour 
the indigenous families, and to revive the memory 
of the old population. From the two accounts it 
may be inferred that the settlers were the descendants 
of the Achaean prisoners of war, who, about a cen- 
tury before, had been sold as slaves after the vic- 
tories of Q. Metellus^®^ and of L. Mummius.^*^ As 
usual in such establishments, their numbers might 
be swelled by the Greeks found on the spot, and 
by others collected from the surrounding country. 
Together they would form a colony, having the or- 
dinary status of peregrini deditidi, which must have 
been that of most people in the province. It can- 
not, at all events, be assumed that such a community 
started with any extraordinary privilege; or was 
viewed otherwise than as that which it really was, 
a colonia liber tinorum. 

Small brass coins of this Roman colony are abun- 

^^ IIoXvv de xP^^^^ ^PVM MCiMxcra ^ K6piv$ot, dveXiT^^ trakw inr6 
Kaiaapos rov Btov dick lijp eiffhttav, eiroUovs mfiyftavros rov aircXcv^cpucov 
y€uovs TrXfiWovff. — VIII. 381. 

1*1 Pausan. vii. 15. 

182 « Cseterum Mummins Corinthios omnes, et ex Bervis quos 
Discus armaverat, quotquot superstites proelio erant, sub corona 
vendidit." — Liv. lii. 17. 
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dant : they bear a great variety of types ; frequently 
with the names of two Duumvirs, down to the time of 
Caligula inclusively ; after which there is seldom more 
than one magistrate, and he too ceases to appear from 
the reign of Otho. Imperial heads and titles occur 
from J. Caesar to Gordian. The epigraphs on this 
money are invariably Latin, and in Roman characters, 
as they were in all the colonies. The names of Duum- 
virs are also Roman in most instances, although there 
are a few cognomina, such as Hipparchus and Poly- 
senus, which are Greek names, altered merely in the 
termination. It should, however, be observed that 
as historical documents, these, and all colonial coins 
of the kind, are apt to mislead. It is highly impro- 
bable that the Corinthian settlement, in its first period, 
had in any degree the Uberty of minting, which in 
those days was one of great magnitude. Patrse, 
founded by Augustus, inhabited by many of the troops 
who had won for him the battle of Actium, and, above 
all, the only free town in Achaia,*®^ had not that privi- 
lege until some time — possibly a long time — after its 
establishment. A coin, which it then made the monu- 
ment of its gratitude, manifests the consequence at- 
tached to the boon by the legend with a votive turn — 

INDVLGENTIAE . AVG . MONETA . IMPETRATA. ^^ Who- 
ever will take the pains to analyze the colonial coins 
of Corinth, may satisfy himself that the pieces which 
bear the heads and names of J. Csesar, of Au- 
gustus, of Livia, and of their contemporaries, must 
date after their times ; for they are often accompanied 
by the heads and names of later emperors. They were 
struck in commemoration, — a practice which prevailed 

»« Pausan. vii. 18. i*» Eckhel, D. N. V. ii. 257 ; iv. 497. 
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more or less at all periods, including the era of the 
republic. There were indeed religious a« well as official 
motives for figuring J, Caesar, Augustus, and Livia. 
They had been deified, and they were founders of the 
dynasty. In the time of Caligula, and in the two 
reigns which followed, this commemoration was ex- 
tended to nearly ev^y member of the imperial house, 
living or dead; and it even comprised Antony the 
Triumvir, from whom Caligula, Claudius, and Nero 
were descended by the female line. When adopted 
by the prince upon money strode at Rome, it was 
natural that it should be imitated and exaggerated by 
the zeal or adulation of the authorities in a Gneek city. 
Thus the colleagues A. Vatronius Labeo and L. IWtilius 
Plancus have on some coins the head of Caligula, on 
some that of Tiberius, on others of Augustus ;^^ and 
it is not credible that they had filled together the saoaie 
annual office in the three reigns. P. Vipsanius Agrippa 
might very wdl be assigned to the period of Augustus, 
whose head and name are upon some of his pieces, 
were it not that the bead and name o( Caligula are 
upon the rest.^^ The heads and titles of Drusus, 
Tiberius, Agrippa the younger, and Augustus, ^^^ were 
used by the colleagues C. Heius PolUo and C. Mu&- 
sidius Prisons. Those of Otbo, Nero, and Claudins ^^ 
were adopted in his year by T. Claudius Optatus. 

The early Duumvirs of the colony, who had as yet 
no right to strike money, had, however, the ordmary 
municipal right of legalizing the capacity of the am- 
phorae in which wine, oil, honey, and other articles 

^^ Mionnet, ii. 174. Idem. Sup. iv. 57. 
»« Id. II. 172; Sup. IV. 63. 
»«7 Id. Sup. IV. 62; II. 174. 173, 172. 
>«8 Id. II. 177, 176, 175. 
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were exported from Cenchrese and Lechaeum, by 
stamping the handles with their names. These we 
find at first Greek, and generally such as were likely 
to occur at Corinth. At first, too, these Greek names 
are in Greek characters, with the afiectations of archa- 
ism which were so much loved, and they are in the 
genitive case, with the eni understood (ZOI1iuAA^3>l). 
Then came Greek names written in Latin characters, 
but still declined 'Exx^fvucas in the genitive, with a 
Doric termination (ARCIEIA : GORGIA) ; or they wrote 
them still with Latin letters, and in the direct case 

(DAMAS). 

An epigraph of the same period, and extremely 
curious, because clothed in Roman archaisms, is No. 
337, — ^RVMAS. The assumption of U for O, which is 
said to have been habitual to the Etruscans and the 
Umbrians, has prevailed in Italy, more or less widely, 
at all periods, ^^ and still subsists in some living dia- 
lects, as for instance in the Sicilian. Throughout the 
East, it has constantly adhered to the individual name 
Roma, — Rum or jRoum, — and its derivatives. In fact, 
too, Roma was always understood to be a foreign word, 
the Latin name of the city being religiously concealed, 
that it might not be imprecated by enemies, and the 
tutelary gods evoked. ^^ The Tiber, in remote times, 
was termed Rumon; and, according to an opinion 
which Servius appears to prefer, the Fitms Ruminalis 

iw " O, aliqaot Italise civitates non habebant, sed loco ejus ponebant 
U, et mazime Umbri et Thusci." (Priacian. lib. i. ap. Grammat. Lat. 
auct. p. 553, ed. Han. 1605.) " Apud nos quoqae antiqui ostendunt, 
quia SBque confusaa o et u literas habuere ; nam Consol scribebant per 
Ot cum legeretur per u Consul. Unde in multis etiam nominibus 
variae sunt scripturie, ut /antes Juntes, /rondes /rundes" (Yelius 
Longus de Orthog. ibid. p. 2216.) — Quintil. i. 4. 

*^ Macrob. in. 9. 

VOL. III. M 
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received from thence its appellation. *^^ That the old 
Tyrrhenian hurgh ^^ upon the Palatine should have been 
called Ruma from the same source, is a still more 
cogent probahility, although it is not noticed by the 
scholiast ; so that the true order of these etymologies 
may possibly be, that the burgh took its name frxiiii 
the river, and the traditionary fig-tree from the burgh. 
The name Rumas upon the seal, in ordinary ortho- 
graphy Romas, had certainly been given originally to 
a servus publicus on his manumission. When Artena, 
a stronghold of the Volsci, was captured through the 
assistance of a slave, he was rewarded with freedom 
and property, and named Servius Romanus.*^ Varro, 
too, observes, that the liber ti of corporations and of 
temples were frequently called from the locality, as 
Reatinus from Reate ; Romanus from Roma ; and he 
seems to intimate that this, which was the older 
habit, fell into disuse when it became common for 
such persons to take their names from the magistrates 
who freed them. ^^ Incidentally he informs us in a 
clause of the same passage, that Leenas, Sufenas, 
Carinas, Mecaenas, and Urbinas are names derived 
from places ; and as every one of them bears the 
termination in AS, it would appear to have been often 
affixed primitively to the whole class, whatever the 
modes by which they -were acquired. What serv^ 
very much to explain and corroborate this indication 
of Varro, is the antiquated disposition of the Latin to 
form its genitive of the first declension in o^, instead 

*»i Serv. ad Virg. iEn. viii. 63 and 90. 

»w Dionys. i. 29. 

^^ In the year b. c. 401. — Liv. it. 61. 

^^ De Lingua Lat. vii. p. 124, Bipont. Unfortunately the passage 
is very confused and also corrupt. 
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of in €d^^^ of which the traces remain in some com-» 
pound words, as pater-familias. Thus Roma made in 
the possessive Romas, — * ef Rome,' — which was at 
once commuted into the nominative of a noun mascu* 
line, equivalent to Romanus. 

The condition of the servi publici must have been 
higher than that of ordinary servitude: attached to 
the chief officers of government as secretaries, col- 
lectors, surveyors, overseers, or ordinary attendants, 
they became intrusted with a great range of important 
duties, which implied trust rather than authority. 
It is therefore likely, that the manumission of the 
meritorious always brought with it something more 
than the common distinctions attending the act as 
executed by private persons. The latter, on freeing 
a favourite slave, generally permitted him to assume 
their pranomen and nomen gentilidum,^^ whilst he 
retained his previous name as a cognomen. Pre- 
cisely the same thing occurred where strangers ob- 
tained citizenship by the influence of public men. 
These, however, were matters of observance rather 
than real changes of designation ; because practically 
a person was known by his cognomen, or by his 
praenomen and cognomen together; and compara- 

iM <« Primn declinationis genitivum, etiam in as, more Gneoonimp 
Bolebant antiqnissimi terminare : ut Terras pro Terrse, — Latonas pro 
lAtoDS." — ^Priscian. lib. vi. p. 679. 

^^ Or if two friends bad interested tbemselves in tbe matter, tbe 
Ubertns received bis pnenomen from one, and bis nomen from tbe 
otber. Thus Cicero writes to Atticus : " De Eutycbide gratum, qoi 
Tetere prmomine, novo nomine T. erit Csecilius ; ut est ex me et ex te 
junctus Dionysius, M. Pomponins." — iv. 15. So tbat Eutycbides 
bad his prvnomen from bis master Atticus, bis nomen (Csecilins) 
from bis master's friend Metellus ; whilst Dionysins bad received bis 
praenomen from Cicero, and bis nomen from Atticus. 
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annual magistrates of Paris or of London would be 
intelligible to very few persons. 

Chios. — One of the manubria, seemingly of a late 
time, offers the letters ZXI. Those initials do not 
apply with the requisite probability to any name of 
a people but one, and the reading may be ZXI [AN] 
for XIIIN. The X being really an aspirated K, 
wherever that aspiration was feeble or was neglected, 
it became natural enough to prefix a Z. The name, 
then, is written upon the handle as it was pronounced 
at the time and in the place; and that such was 
indeed the pronunciation, is confirmed by the modern 
name of the island, Scio. 

Apamea. — The monogram Mf , not very well 
written, is upon a handle of Roman times. It 
reads All.C.* The €, which is smaller, and attached 
to the shoulder of the n, is subsidiary. These 
initials will not apply to any city with which 
Alexandria is likely to have been in connection, 
except Apamea. Of the towns so named, that of 
Bithynia was a Roman colony, and its seals were of 
course inscribed in Latin, as are its coins. Apamea 
of Phrygia was far in the interior of Asia Minor, 
towards the sources of the Maeander. The stamp 
is therefore from Apamea of Syria, one of the 
wealthy cities of Seleucis. That entire district 
overflowed with oil and wine, which were objects 
of export;*^' but the richest tract lay between 
Laodicea, the port of shipment, and Apamea: there 
the trade with Egypt centered. Strabo says, — "Then 
follows Laodicea by the sea-side, a handsomely built 
city with a good port ; having a territory abounding 

^^' According to a rhetor of the time of Theodosius I., quoted by 
Morell, in a note to Strabo, p. 1087, ed. Amst. 1707. 
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in wine, besides being otherwise productive. It 
supplies the greater part of the wine to the Alex- 
andrians, the mountain above the city being covered 
with vines almost to its summits. The heights, 
however, are distant from Laodicea, receding from 
it gently, and little by little ; but they tower abruptly, 
right over Apamea."^^* The monogram may repre- 
sent AHAMCnN eZOYZIAZ. The second word 
would certainly be singular in manubrial legends; 
but it is also extremely unusual on Greek coins ; and 
yet those of the neighbouring Antioch, chief city 
of the tetrapolis, have continually AHMAPX[IKHZ] 
EEOYZIAZ, the last word often shortened to EZ. 



CORINTHIAN EPIGRAPHS. 

There is a small but very curious class of manu- 
bria, of which I gathered, at Alexandria, nine legibk 
specimens, one of them being a duplicate. They 
are curved cylinders, of about six inches in length 
when entire, and of one inch in uniform thickness. 
Their clay is tolerably fine, its colour generally pale. 
Their legends are stamped along them to the length 
of three or four inches, in large inelegant letters. 
They appear to belong to a time of transition, and 
to have proceeded from a Dorian city which, at 
first sight, might be supposed to have had a mixed 
population, Greek and Latin. Some names are of 
the one race, some of the other : of the former are 

Arcbias, Damas, 

Cepbalon, Gorgias, 

among which the second is written in Greek cha- 

174 Strabo, XVI. 751. 
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annual magistrates of Paris or of London would be 
intelligible to very few persons. 

Chios. — One of the manubria, seemingly of a late 
time, offers the letters ZXI. Those initials do not 
apply with the requisite probability to any name of 
a people but one, and the reading may be ZXI [AN] 
for XIIIN. The X being really an aspirated K, 
wherever that aspiration was feeble or was neglected, 
it became natural enough to prefix a Z. Tlie name, 
then, is written upon the handle as it was pronounced 
at the time and in the place; and that such was 
indeed the pronunciation, is confirmed by the modern 
name of the island, Scio. 

Apamea. — The monogram /rf , not very well 
written, is upon a handle of Roman times. It 
reads An.€.- The €, which is smaller, and attached 
to the shoulder of the Fl, is subsidiary. These 
initials will not apply to any city with which 
Alexandria is likely to have been in connection, 
except Apamea. Of the towns so named, that of 
Bithynia was a Roman colony, and its seals were of 
course inscribed in Latin, as are its coins. Apamea 
of Phrygia was far in the interior of Asia Minor, 
towards the sources of the Maeander. The stamp 
is therefore from Apamea of Syria, one of the 
wealthy cities of Seleucis. That entire district 
overflowed with oil and wine, which were objects 
of export;*^' but the richest tract lay between 
Laodicea, the port of shipment, and Apamea: there 
the trade with Egypt centered. Strabo says, — "Then 
follows Laodicea by the sea-side, a handsomely built 
city with a good port ; having a territory abounding 

^^ According to a rhetor of the time of Theodosius L, quoted by 
Morell, in a note to Strabo, p. 1087, ed. Amst. 1707. 
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in wine, besides being otherwise productive. It 
supplies the greater part of the wine to the Alex- 
andrians, the mountain above the city being covered 
with vines almost to its summits. The heights, 
however, are distant from Laodicea, receding from 
it gently, and little by little ; but they tower abruptly, 
right over Apamea."^^* The monogram may repre- 
sent AHAMCnN €ZOYZIAZ. The second word 
would certainly be singular in manubrial legends; 
but it is also extremely unusual on Greek coins ; and 
yet those of the neighbouring Antioch, chief city 
of the tetrapolis, have continually AHMAPX[IKH]r] 
EZOYZIAZ, the last word often shortened to EZ. 



CORINTHIAN EPIGRAPHS. 

There is a small but very curious class of manu- 
bria, of which I gathered, at Alexandria, nine legible 
specimens, one of them being a duplicate. They 
are curved cylinders, of about six inches in length 
when entire, and of one inch in uniform thickness. 
Their clay is tolerably fine, its colour generally pale. 
Their legends are stamped along them to the length 
of three or four inches, in large inelegant letters. 
They appear to belong to a time of transition, and 
to have proceeded from a Dorian city which, at 
first sight, might be supposed to have had a mixed 
population, Greek and Latin. Some names are of 
the one race, some of the other : of the former are 

Arcbias, Damas, 

Cepbalon, Gorgias, 

among which the second is written in Greek cha- 

174 Strabo, XVI. 751. 
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annual magistrates of Paris or of London would be 
intelligible to very few persons. 

Chios. — One of the manubria, seemingly of a late 
time, offers the letters ZXI. Those initials do not 
apply with the requisite probability to any name of 
a people but one, and the reading may be ZXI[flN] 
for XIAN. The X being really an aspirated K, 
wherever that aspiration was feeble or was neglected, 
it became natural enough to prefix a Z. The name, 
then, is written upon the handle as it was pronounced 
at the time and in the place ; and that such was 
indeed the pronunciation, is confirmed by the modern 
name of the island, Scio. 

Apamea. — The monogram /rf , not very well 
written, is upon a handle of Roman times. It 
reads An.€.- The €, which is smaller, and attached 
to the shoulder of the PI, is subsidiary. These 
initials will not apply to any city with which 
Alexandria is likely to have been in connection, 
except Apamea. Of the towns so named, that of 
Bithynia was a Roman colony, and its seals were of 
course inscribed in Latin, as are its coins. Apamea 
of Phrygia was far in the interior of Asia Minor, 
towards the sources of the Maeander. The stamp 
is therefore from Apamea of Syria, one of the 
wealthy cities of Seleucis. That entire district 
overflowed with oil and wine, which were objects 
of export ;^^' but the richest tract lay between 
Laodicea, the port of shipment, and Apamea: there 
the trade with Egypt centered. Strabo says, — "Then 
follows Laodicea by the sea-side, a handsomely built 
city with a good port ; having a territory abounding 

^"^^ According to a rhetor of the time of Theodosius I., quoted by 
Morell, in a note to Strabo, p. 1087, ed. Amst. 1707. 
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in wine, besides being otherwise productive. It 
supplies the greater part of the wine to the Alex- 
andrians, the mountain above the city being covered 
with vines almost to its summits. The heights, 
however, are distant from Laodicea, receding from 
it gently, and little by little ; but they tower abruptly, 
right over Apamea."^^* The monogram may repre- 
sent AHAMCnN €ZOYZIAZ. The second word 
would certainly be singular in manubrial legends ; 
but it is also extremely unusual on Greek coins ; and 
yet those of the neighbouring Antioch, chief city 
of the tetrapolis, have continually AHMAPX[IKHZ] 
EEOYZiAZ, the last word often shortened to EZ. 



CORINTHIAN EPIGRAPHS. 

There is a small but very curious class of manu- 
bria, of which I gathered, at Alexandria, nine legible 
specimens, one of them being a duplicate. They 
are curved cylinders, of about six inches in length 
when entire, and of one inch in uniform thickness. 
Their clay is tolerably fine, its colour generally pale. 
Their legends are stamped along them to the length 
of three or four inches, in large inelegant letters. 
They appear to belong to a time of transition, and 
to have proceeded from a Dorian city which, at 
first sight, might be supposed to have had a mixed 
population, Greek and Latin. Some names are of 
the one race, some of the other: of the former are 

Archias, Damas, 

Cephalon» Gorgias, 

among which the second is written in Greek cha- 

174 Strabo, xvi, 751. 
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annual magistrates of Paris or of London would be 
intelligible to very few persons. 

Chios. — One of the manubria, seemingly of a late 
time, offers the letters ZXI. Those initials do not 
apply with the requisite probability to any name of 
a people but one, and the reading may be ZXI[flN] 
for XIXIN. The X being really an aspirated K, 
wherever that aspiration was feeble or was neglected, 
it became natural enough to prefix a Z. The name, 
then, is written upon the handle as it was pronounced 
at the time and in the place ; and that such was 
indeed the pronunciation, is confirmed by the modern 
name of the island, Scio. 

Apamea. — The monogram Aff , not very well 
written, is upon a handle of Roman times. It 
reads An.€.- The €, which is smaller, and attached 
to the shoulder of the PI, is subsidiary. These 
initials will not apply to any city with which 
Alexandria is likely to have been in connection, 
except Apamea. Of the towns so named, that of 
Bithynia was a Roman colony, and its seals were of 
course inscribed in Latin, as are its coins. Apamea 
of Phrygia was far in the interior of Asia Minor, 
towards the sources of the Mseander. The stamp 
is therefore from Apamea of Syria, one of the 
wealthy cities of Seleucis. That entire district 
overflowed with oil and wine, which were objects 
of export;*^' but the richest tract lay between 
Laodicea, the port of shipment, and Apamea: there 
the trade with Egypt centered. Strabo says, — "Then 
follows Laodicea by the sea-side, a handsomely built 
city with a good port; having a territory abounding 

^"^ According to a rhetor of the time of Theodosius I., quoted by 
Morell, in a note to Strabo, p. 1087, ed. Amst. 1707. 
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in wine, besides being otherwise productive. It 
supplies the greater part of the wine to the Alex- 
andrians, the mountain above the city being covered 
with vines almost to its summits. The heights, 
however, are distant from Laodicea, receding from 
it gently, and little by little ; but they tower abruptly, 
right over Apamea.*'^^* The monogram may repre- 
sent AHAMCIIN eZOYZIAZ. The second word 
would certainly be singular in manubrial legends; 
but it is also extremely unusual on Greek coins ; and 
yet those of the neighbouring Antioch, chief city 
of the tetrapolis, have continually AHMAPX[IKHZ] 
EZOYZI AZ, the last word often shortened to E Z . 



CORINTHIAN EPIGRAPHS. 

There is a small but very curious class of manu- 
bria, of which I gathered, at Alexandria, nine legible 
specimens, one of them being a duplicate. They 
are curved cylinders, of about six inches in length 
when entire, and of one inch in uniform thickness. 
Their clay is tolerably fine, its colour generally pale. 
Their legends are stamped along them to the length 
of three or four inches, in large inelegant letters. 
They appear to belong to a time of transition, and 
to have proceeded from a Dorian city which, at 
first sight, might be supposed to have had a mixed 
population, Greek and Latin. Some names are of 
the one race, some of the other : of the former are 

Archias, Damas, 

Cepbalon» Gorgias, 

among which the second is written in Greek cha- 

»7* Strabo, xvi. 751. 
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and possibly represents €YTYX€CTATOC KYZIKH- 
NXIN, the legend on a brass coin of the time of 
Hadrian. ^'^ The diotal stamp is slovenly enough to 
be of that low period. 

Parium. — ^The interesting seal No. 343 is inscribed 
P-^Vfl"P/9l,«2o that is, P. Vellei Pari, the R 

differing slightly from a Greek P. Replacing the 
terminal letters, omitted here, in the way already ex- 
plained, and completing the expression of the epigraph, 
it will read sub P. Velleio Ilviro Coloniae Parianae.*^* 
Parium was a commodious port, situated in a vine- 
growing country, which stretched beyond Priapus to 
the east and Lampsacus to the west.^^ It was also 
famous for its fishery of the colias, an esteemed variety 
of the tunny.*" These circumstances, united, account 
for its intercourse with Egypt. 

The name of the Duumvir P. Velleius merits obser- 
vation, for it appears to influence the unsettled question 
whether the praenomen of the historian Velleius Pater- 
culus was Caius or Publius.^^ The solitary and muti- 

^^^ Mionnet, Sup. v. 318. The name of the magistrate on this 
coin is probably ill rendered in its termination. 

^^ The British Museum possesses a very similar seal, not stamped 
upon a handle, but under the lip of a diota, which, standing as it 
does in the Elgin collection (No. 344), was, no doubt, received from 
Greece. It reads CLA^VINIO; that is, sub CLAV. EVINIO, 
being a known Greek name, Ev^vior, Romanized. This Claudius 
Evinius was most likely Duumvir in some colony ; possibly, indeed, 
at Corinth. 

^' The older Greek coins of the city are inscribed Fl API. 

2M Strabo, xiii. 587, 588. 

^ Kat ndpiov Kokiwp Kvdp^ rpo^s ^a-Kt 9roX(;(vi;.-— Incert. ap. Athen. 
III. 116. Plin. H. N. zxxii. 53. 

^^ It may be examined in the preface of Ruhnken, and the 
dissertation of Lemaire ; both prefixed to the edition of Velleius by 
the latter. Par. 1822. 
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lated manuscript of his work has long since perished ; 
and the first edition, printed whilst it still existed, offers 
in different parts both cognomina. From his own nar- 
rative we collect that Velleius, in the early period of his 
military career, had visited Thrace, Macedonia, Achaia, 
and Asia; that he held command during five years 
under Tiberius, accompanied him in his Pannonian 
triumph, and was then decorated with the highest 
military rewards. He further intimates, that having 
been Quaestor, and having attained senatorian rank, 
his appointment, some years later, as Praetor, was the 
last recommended to the comitia by Augustus, and the 
first in which Tiberius exercised his influence ; so that 
it took place in a. d. 15.*^ Respecting his after- 
fortunes, — the post to which he was sent, — the dura- 
tion and the events of his government, — he has 
maintained a total and remarkable silence. There 
can, however, be little doubt that he became sub- 
sec^uently Legatus Augusti in one or other of the 
imperatorial provinces. Under the year which agrees 
with A. d. 21, Tacitus relates that several of the 
Thracian hordes, impatient of Roman influence, rose 
against the king Rhcemetalces, and besieged him in 
PhiUppopoUs ; but that P. Velleius, who commanded 
the nearest army, marched to the spot, and easily 
suppressed the revolt.**® 

2» Hist. II. 104, 111, 115, 121, 124. The Prators were then 
twelve. 

220 "Coeletie, Odrusseqae, et Dii, validae Dationes, arma cepire. 
Florimi regem arbehiqae Fhilippopolim circamsidunt : qase abi 
cognita P. Velleio, (is proxunum exercitnm pnesidebat,) alarios 
eqaites mittit in eos. Ipse robur peditom ad ezsolvendum obsidium 
ducit. Simulqae cancta prosper^ acta; regis eruptione et adventu 
legionis : neque aciem aut prcelium dici decuerit, in quo semermes ac 
palantes trucidati sunt, sine nostro sanguine." — Ann. iii. 38, 39. It 
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The situation of Thrace was this : it was not as 
yet a province of the empire, not having been redaced 
to that form before the reign of Claudius at soonest ; 
but it was divided into two petty kingdoms, ruled 
by native princes under Roman protection. That 
arrangement affected solely the interior, inhabited 
by the indigenous Thracians; for the great towns 
of the sea-board, being peopled by Greeks, cannot 
possibly have been subjected to barbarian chiefs.^^ 
There is rather reason to think that they were 
governed by their own laws, in which case they 
formed a third division of the country. The Romans 
did not occupy Thrace, nor did they exercise there 
a direct authority. We are very accurately informed 
of what was then the distribution of their standing 
armies ;^® and we thereby know that the nearest to 
Thrace was that of Moesia, where two legions were 
stationed under a Legatus Propraetor. As might be 
expected, the affairs of Thrace were subject to the 
vigilance and to the occasional interference of that 
officer. It was through him that the dispatches, 
the counsels or the injunctions of the emperor, were 
conveyed to the kings. When disorders arose, he 



has been objected, that Velleius, the historian, says nothing of this 
event; but that may rather indicate that he was the general con- 
cerned, considering that he says nothing of any event of his govern- 
ment. The exploit, besides, was inglorious ; and he had borne arms 
from his youth. 

^^ " In e& divisione, arva et urbes vicina Grsecis, Cotyi ; quod in- 
cultum, ferox, adnexum hostibus, Rhescuporidi cessit." — ^Tacit. Ann. 
II. 64. The capital of the latter was evidently Fhilippopolis. It has 
been judged too hastily, that the head of Cotys V. on a coin of 
Byzantium proves that city to have been in his power. The circum- 
stance is explainable otherwise. 

238 By Tacitus, Ann. iv. 5. 
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repaired to their territories, to examine and to remedy. 
When formidable insurrections were to be quelled, 
it was his army that took the field. Of all this 
there are repeated instances.^^ It is therefore cer- 
tain that the P. Velleius of Tacitus was Propraetor 
of Moesia in a.d. 19.^^® 

The manubrial epigraph which has occasioned these 
observations may be reasonably ascribed to the era of 
Tiberius. The name it contains cannot in those days 
have been assumed optionally. One then of two things 
is evident: either Parium enjoyed the Lex Latii, — and 
a Duumvir, on obtaining by virtue of his office the 
Roman citizenship, was permitted to adopt the prseno- 
men and the gentile name of the provincial governor 
in office, — or otherwise we have here the seal of 
the Propraetor P. Velleius himself, as honorary 
Duumvir of the Roman colony. The latter may be 
perhaps the better hypothesis. Instances of the sort 
have already been exhibited.^^ It has been seen 
that even the emperors sometimes assumed the 
eponymic magistracy ; of which Byzantium, the chief 

2^ One in a.d. 19 (Tacit. Ann. ii. 66, 67) ; another in a.d. 21 
(Ann. III. 39) ; a third in a. d. 26 (Ann. iv. 47). 

^^ Tacitas has marked pretty clearly the saccession of governors 
in Moesia at that period. Poppseus Sabinus seems to have been ap- 
pointed, A.D. 11, by Augustas (Ann. vi. 39). He was confirmed, 
and Macedonia and Achaia were also placed under him on the ac- 
cession of Tiberius, a. d. 15 (Ann. i. 80). But he must have been 
moved soon after to another province ; for, a. d. 19, Latinius PanduB 
died. Propraetor of Moesia, and was succeeded by Pomponius Flaocus, 
an old man craftily advanced for a momentary purpose (Ann. ii. 66). 
In A.D. 21, we find P. Velleius in command (Ann. iii. 39). In 
A. D. 26, Poppseus Sabinus had been re-appointed to Moesia ; for, 
with the troops of that province, he crushed a Thracian revolt, and 
obtained a triumph at Rome (Ann. iv. 47). 

»* Ante, p. 74. 
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city in this region, affords conspicuous examples. 
IlF these views of the subject are warranted, the 
manubrium from Parium offers evidence that P. 
Velleius was at one time governor of the Propontis, 
annexed to Bithynia in the provincial arrangement 
of Augustus.^^ Viewed then in either way, the 
epigraph bears out the integrity of the manuscripts 
as respects the prsenomen of the legate who inter- 
posed in the Thracian outbreak. It is improbable 
that two persons of the same name presided at the 
same time and in the same quarter of the empire over 
armies and provinces of the Caesar ;^^ and if Lipsius, 
Ernesti, and Ruhnken are correct in the opinion, to 
which they more or less incline, that the Velleius of 
Tacitus was no other than the historian Velleius 
Paterculus, we may expunge the prsenomen Caius, 
awarded to him on equivocal grounds, and replace 
Publius, as it stands on the title-page of the editio 
princeps of 1 520, and in that of Giunti, 1 525. Assisted 
too by the terra-cotta just described, we should acquire 
a new fact of great probability in the biography of our 
Velleius; for it would become credible that his first 
government, — comprising, most likely, the two years 
of his praetorship and proprsetorship, — ^was that of 
Bithynia and the Propontis, then the tenth of the 
praetorian provinces dependent on the senate and 
people.*^ Subsequent employment elsewhere, as legatus 
of the emperor, was of course an advancement in his 
career, because the legati of the Caesar possessed the 

232 Strabo, xvii. 840. 

2^ His brother, whose career was nearly like his own» had been 
adopted into another family, and was called Magius Celer Velleianus. 
— VeU. Hist. II. 115. 

2W Strabo, xvii. 840. 
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imperium^ which the nominees of the senate had not, 
and there was no fixed time for their continuance in 
office. 



EPIGRAPHS OF UNCERTAIN ORIGIN. 

There are six manubria of miscellaneous forms, 
which cannot be ranged with any certainty either 
in the Rhodian or in the other classes. They bear 
the names 



Demosthenes. 


Icestus. 


Eocanbr. 


Melanthias 


Hieroteles. 


Demarchus 



These seals have no months added. Their characters 
are very good. The fifth name is exceptional among 
them, so far as ]i)eing in the direct case, and written 
in two lines with lunated letters, usually indicative 
of the Roman period. 

Equally of a late period, but with very marked 
affectations of archaism, are five other handles, 
seemingly of another origin. They present the simple 
names, and no more, of 

Andras. Castor. 

Adaeus. Psapho. 

XophOus. 

Three read firom right to left, with large letters, 
imitating indifferently the ancient forms. Two of 
the names are in the nominative. 



As a general remark, the diotal manubria which 
have hitherto come to my hands offer this singu- 
larity, — that whilst the Lagidae continued to rule, 
Rhodes, so far as these monuments yield evidence^ 
seems to have possessed the same commercial pre- 

VOL. III. o 
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ference in Egypt which the Phoeniciaiis had hefore 
the conquests of Alexander. We do not find a single 
epigraph of another city which can be assigned with 
probability to the Rolemaic period. No sooner, 
however, was that dynasty extinct, than the pottery of 
Corinth made its appearance ; then that of Cnidus and 
the other classes which have passed under our review* 
The Rhodian intercourse itself presents throughout the 
most interesting analogies with that which, from the 
thirteenth to the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
was maintained by the Venetian republic with Egypt 
and Syria, under their independent Sultans. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

An opportunity has just now offered for consulting 
the dissertation of Mr. Thiersch, to which allusion 
has been made in p. 4. It is contained in the second 
volume, for 1838, of the ^ Abhandlungen der Bayer^ 
ischen Akademie^^ and it is entitled ' Veher Henkel 
irdener Oeschirret mit Inschriften und FabrikzeichenJ 
The memoir of Mr. Thiersch is highly important for 
the monuments represented in its four lithographed 
plates, as well as for the place of discovery. Those 
monuments are forty-eight manubria, which a German 
gentleman, Mr. Stademaim, — ^whilst engaged in draw- 
ing a panorama of the vicinity of Athens^ — ^found,. 
within a small compass, near the western foot of 
the remarkable hill Andbefflnus, or Lycabettus. On 
one of these manubria, Mr. Thiersch identifies the 
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rose as it is represented upon the coins of Rhodes ; 
on another, the name of the people of Thasos : the 
remaining handles he assigns to Cnidians, the name 
of that people being inscribed upon seventemi of the 
number. 

The dissertation^ very ingeniously reasoned, shows 
how much uncertainty has prevailed on the subject 
of diotal stamps ; owing, no doubt, in a great measure, 
to the limited range of the examples. Its views em« 
brace dght separate results, dependent on the main 
hypothesis, that the manubria are specimens of old 
Athenian earthenware; — their legends and devices 
having reference to masters of potteries, of whom one 
was a Thasian, one a Rhodian, the rest natives of 
Cnidus ; — ^and that these master-potters were settled, as 
fieroucM^ in the outer Cerameicus, between the opening 
of the Feloponnesian war and the period of Alexander, 
(431 to 336 B. c.) Such opinions have now their test 
in the handles from Alexandria; which bear, not 
merely the names of Cnidian and Rhodian magistrates^ 
but also their titles of office. The value, however, of 
the seals represented in the plates of the Munich 
dissertation, leads me to submit, in few words and not 
controversially, my own conceptions of those monu- 
ments. 

The first eighteen are Cnidian. Nob. 10 and 17 
are counterparts of Nos. 315 and 300 from Alex- 
andria. The series procured at Athens contains, in 
all, seventeen Cnidian names. Of these, ApoUonidas, 
Ariston, Euphragoras, Maron, Philombrotidas, Arch- 
agoras, Daedalus (?), Jason (?), and Chrysippus, have 
not occurred to me. Among devices, the star belongs 
to Agathinus, rather than to Athenaeus, as I had con« 
jectured. Maron has the diota, Chrysippus the lion's 
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head. The bee, or fly, much defaced, is found upon 
a small fragment ; and as that emblem is distinct, on 
another Cnidian fragment from Alexandria, it must be 
added to the devices of Cnidian magistrates. Six 
manubria, having circular stamps occupied by bulls' 
heads, offer imperfect legends. Among them, Nos. 
25 and 26 are probably Cnidian; but the rest, and 
especially No. 24, may be from other places. Olbia; 
Panticapaeum, &c., have the bull's head upon their 
money. No. 19, which contains the title of a ma- 
gistrate, *AaTvpofio9f (it is not a proper name,) is 
seemingly from some port on the Euxine, or not very 
remote from that sea; for it closely resembles the 
class of handles found at Olbia. Upon it is a small 
figure o( the cantharus, or two-handled cup; and, 
if that represents a national symbol, it may indicate 
Callipolis on the Hiracian Chersonesus, a city of 
which the coins exhibit the same device, (Mionnet, 
Sup. II. 523.) The interesting seal No. 20 is in- 
scribed in handsome letters GAZIXIN, under which is 
a large cornucopia, and below that the name of a 
magistrate, perhaps in the direct case 4>EIAn[N], the 
space being very restricted. The stamps Nos. 21, 34, 
and 35, are undoubtedly Rhodian ; and the two which 
can be read bear names found at Alexandria. Possibly 
No. 38, and the two countermarks with single letters, 
Nos. 47 and 48, may likewise be Rhodian. Among 
the whole forty-eight seals there are at least twenty- 
three of which the epigraphs are too far obliterated to 
be at all legible in the drawings. 

From the handles . discovered by Mr. Stademann, 
facts are deducible which , advance us some steps 
further in our knowledge of ancient commerce. It 
appears that the wine of Thasos, which ranked along 
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with the Lesbian and Coan, as inferior only to the 
Chian, was exported to Athens by the chief city of 
that island itself, or at least in diotae which bore the 
names of its people and of their eponymi. It is clear 
that the Rhodians, at one period, supplied Athens 
with the celebrated wines of Asia Minor tod of the 
adjacent islands,, although the paucity of Rhodian 
manubria suggests the question whether that Asiatic 
trade, purely one of luxury, had any regular footing at 
Athens much sooner than at Rome. From the 
marked difference of palaeography, it is also clear that 
the ^ame supply passed, at a subsequent epoch, into 
the hands of the Cnidians ; an event not assignable, 
perhaps, to a time greatly anterior to that of the 
Antonines. There is besides, in the epigraph No. 19, 
a very safe indication that Athens received pickled 
fish from the Euxine, or from the straits of the 
Propontis. 

Among the more general consequences of this in- 
quiry, it may finally be noted, — that Rhodian manubria 
have already been detected throughout Sicily, at 
Athens, at Alexandria, and at Xanthus; — Cnidian 
manubria, at Athens and at Alexandria. Again, to the 
list of cities of which the diotal seals have been de- 
scribed in the preceding Memoir, we must add Thasos 
(Thiersch, PL ii. No. 20); as well as Heraclea Pontica 
and Sinope, on the authority of the following epigraphs 
from handles found at Olbia, and reported in the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Grsecarum, No. 2085, a, b : 

XABPIA eEOrEITOY 

ATTYNOCMOY] ATTYNOCMOY] 

HPAKAECXITAN]* ZINXininCN] 

* As the majority of legends, on the money of Heraclea Pontica, 
are in the Doric dialect, so Xafipia, on the manubrium, is the gen. 
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—And, SO far as we have yet ascertained, the cities of 
which the people are named at length, or quite un- 
mistakably, upon their vase-stamps. 



CniduB, Lysimacbia, 

Thafl08» Pftrium, 

Hierapytna, Horaclea F6ntica» and 

Sinope. 



Dor. of Xafipiat. The third word stands HPAKAEI in the C. I. G. 
If I is in the- original, the word should perhaps be filled ap 
'H/xucXct^ay, or -ci>y, because there is frequently a confusion of tiie 
single vowel and of the diphthong, in these diotal legends ; but they 
do not appear to furnish any examples of a city being named 
otherwise than ethnically. 
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CATALOGUE OF DIOTAL EPIGRAPHS. 

The engraven of these epigraphi have occttBionally omitted a termination, 
where the seal was not of sufficient latitude to contain the entire name. 
Sacb examples have been left in their primitive state; and letters 
[between brackets} are aapphed in the following lists, only where an 
ahraaiofi ia manifest. 

RHODULK BPI6RAPH8. 

The drcidar seals are indicated by the mention of their devices — the 
* Head of Helioa^' or the ' Rose.' 

Six names of Rhodian magistrates which have not as yet occmred at 
Alexandria, and also thirty-two varieties of the months, in conjunction 
with particular names, are added to this catalogue from the Sicilian 
writers Castello, AvoUo» and Judica. These e^ngn^hs are distinguished 
by initials, — the numbers halving reference exchisively to the manubria 
found at .Alexandria. 

RHODES. 

1. iEnetor. EHI AINRTOPOZ HANAMOY 

2. iEschines. €ni AICXINA AAAtOY 

3. Agastophanes. ERt ArAZ[TO]^ANEYZ AAAIOY 

4. Agathocles. AfAeOKAEYZ 

5. Id. A[P]T[A]MITI AFASOKAE^ 

Id. YAKINeiOY AFAeOKAEYZ (a) 

6. Agoranax. AFOPANAKTOZ RANAMOY 

7. Id. ATOPANAKTOr AAAIOY 

8. Alexander. AAEXANAPOY (Rose.) 

9. Id. AMAZIAA' (Rose.) 

10. Id. ATPIAWrOY AAEXANAPOY 

11. Id. YO[nO«>M]3'>e YOSAMA[S»]AA in> 

(Rose.) 

12. Alexiadas. EHI AAEHIAAA nANA[MO[Y 

^ E and I used indiflerently — AXijoydpov. 
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24. Andrias. 



Eni AAEZINAXOY AAAlCnr (Rose.) 
The same epigraph, upon a rectangnlar seal. 
Eni AAEZIMAXOY APTAMITIOY (C.) 
Eni AAEEIMAXOY BAAPOMIOY (C.) 
AMYNTA 

Eni ANAZANAPOY [eEZMOj^OPlOV 
Eni ANAHANAPOY AAAIOY 
Em ANAZANAPOY AFPIANIOY 
Id. [YO]ieMIM) YOSAMAZAbIA [3a)3]<13[P n3] 

(Rose.) 
Eni ANAZIBOYAOY AFPIANIOY 
En [I] [AN]AZIBOYAOY eEYAAIZ[IOY] 
Eni ANAZIBOYAOY A[PTAMITI]OY 

(or A[rPIANI]OY) 
En' l[EPEfi]Z ANAZIMAXOY 

APT[AMITllOY 
Em ANAPIA BAAPOMIOY 



13. Aleziinadras. 

14. Id. 
Id. 
Id. 

15. Amjntas. 

16. Anaxandg. 

17. Id. 

18. Id. 
19. 

20. Anaxibulos. 

21. Id. 

22. Id. 

23. Anaximachos. 



25. 
26. 

27. 
28. 



Id. 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 



Em ANAPIA APTAMI 

Em ANAPIA AFPIANIOY 

Em ANAPIA [nA]NAMOY (Rose.) 

En' lEPEflZ ANA[PIA] [A]A[AI]OY 

(Rose.) 
ANAPIKOY 



29. Andricas. 

30. AndTomachos. Em ANAPOMAXOY YAKINOIOY 

Andron. 

31. Andronicos. 



32. 

33. 

34. 
35. 
36. 



Id. 

Id. 

Id. 
Id. 
Id. 



37. Antimachus. 



ZOkUlSAllA (J.) 

ANAPONIKOY 

En' ANAPONEIKOY eEZ[MO]«OPIOY* 

(Head of-Helins.) 
En' ANAPONIK[OY] eEZMO^OPlOY 

(Rose.) 
Em ANAPONIKOY BAAPOM[IO]Y 
En[l] [A]NA[PO]NIKOY YA[KI]NeiOY 
Em A[N]APO[N]l[KOY] KAP[NEI]OY 
ANTIMAXOY 



' In the same month the name is written with the simple vowel I and with 
the diphthong El ; and circolar seak, with different emblems, are employed. 
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38. Antipater. 

39. Apieles. 

40. ApoUodorus. 

41. AphrodiBius. 

42. Ardiembrotos. 

43. Id. 

44. Id. 

45. Archidamus. 

Id. 
Id. 

46. Ardiilaidas. 

Id. 
Id. 

47. AjTchinus. 

48. Id. 

49. Archocrates. 

50. Arexnachus. 

51. Id. 

52. Aresarchus. 

53. Aristacus. 

54. Aiistagoraa. 

55. Aristanax. 

56. Id. 

57. Aristarchus. 

58. Aristides. 

59. Id. 

60. Id. 

61. Id. 

62. Id. 

63. Id. 
Id. 

64. Aristocles. 

65. Aristocrates. 



[E]ni ANTinATPOY [A]rPI[ANIOY] 

ARAIAOY 

AnOAAOAnPOY 

AtPOAIZlOY 

En I APXEMBPOTOY AAAIOY 

APXEMBPOTOY YA[KIN0IOY] 

Eni A[PX]EMBPO[TOY nA]NAMOY 

Eni APXIAAMOY [A]r[PI]ANIOY 

Eni APXIAAMOY APTAMITIOY (C.) 

Eni APXIAAIMOY nANAMOY (C.) 

Eni APXIAAIAA [AA]AIOY (Rose.) 

Em APXIAAIAA AFPIANIOY (A.) 

Eni APXIAAIAA APTAMITIOY (C.) 

Em APXINOY ArPIANlOY 

En' lEPEnZ APXINOY ZMINOIOY 

Em APXOKPATEYT nANAMOY 

Em APEMAXOY nANAMOY 

Em APEMAXOY KAPNEOIY* 

APHZAPXOY 

Em APirrAKOY ba[A]pomioy 

Em A[PIX]TArOPA BAAPOMIOY 

Em APirrANAKTOZ 

Em A[P]I^ZTANAKTOZ [ArP]IA[NI]OY 

APILTAPXOY 

Em APIZTEIAA 

[E]ni APIZTEIAA AAAIOY 

Em APIZTEIAA APTAMIT[IO]Y 

Em [A]PIZTEIAA [Y]AKINeiOY 

Em APIZTEIAA YAKIN0IOY (Rose.)* 

Em API[ZT]EIAA BA[APO]MI[OY] 

Em APIZTEIAA nANAMOY (A.) 

APIZTOKAEYZ (Rose.) 

APIZTOKPAT[EYZ] 



* It seems that the letter I has been misplaced in an attempt to remedy its 
omission from the name of the month. 

' Hie ordinary rectangular seal, and the circular seal with the rose, in the 
same month. 
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66. Aristodemus. 

67. Id. 

68. Aristogenes. 

69. Id. 

70. Id. 

71 • Aristogitus. 

72. Id. 

73. Id. 

74. Aristomachas. 

75. Id. 

76. Id. 

77. Id. 
Id. 

78. Ariston. 

79. Id. 

80. Id. 

81. Id. 

82. Aristopolius. 

83. Aristratus. 

84. Id. 

85. Id. 

86. Amibius. 

87. Id. 

88. Artinias. ' 

89. Arylaidas. 

90. Asclepiades. 

91. Astymedes. 

92. Id. 

93. Athanodotus. 

94. Id. 

95. Id. 



En I APIZTOAAMOY AAAIOY 

Eni A[PI]Z|TO]AAMOY YAKINOlOY 

Eni APirrorENEYZ aptamitioy 
Eni APirrorENEYZ baapomio[Y] 

[Eni] APIZTOrEN [E] YZ AAAIOY (Rose.) 
[Em APIIT0]rEI[T03Y AAAIOY 

Em APirrorEiTOY zmingioy 
Em APirrorEiTOY yakingioy 

APirrOMA[X]0[Y] (Head of HeUus.) 

En' lEPEnz APirroMAxoY zminoioy 

Em APirTOMA[XOY] [YA]KIN0IOY 

(Rose.) 
Em APirrOMAXOY nANAMOY 

Em ApirroMAxoY kapneioy (a.) 

APirrnNoz 

[En] I APirrxzNOz yakin[0]I[OY] 

(Rose.) 
[Eni] APIZmONOZ [A]rPI[ANIOY]« 
En' lEPEnZ APIZTONO? APTAMITIOY 
Em APIZTOnOAlOY' 
Em APIZTPATO ZMINOIOZ* (Rose.) 
E[ni] APIZ[TPAT]OY K[A]PNEIOY 
Em APIZ[TP]ATOY AAA[IOY] 
Em APNIBIOY [Y]AKINOIOY 
[E]ni A[PN]IBIOY AAAIOY 
APTIMA 

Em APYAAIAA [AA]AIOY (Rose.) 
AZKAAniAAA 

[Eni] AZTYMHAEYZ YAKINGIOY 
Em AZnrMHAEYZ BAA[POMIOY] 
AOANOAOTOY 
Em AGANOAOTOY AAAIOY 
En' AOANOAOTOY AFPIANIOY (Rose.) 



' The XI is absent from this seal, the O whidi occupies its place being plain. 
' " The noble greybeard : " a new name ; the reading clear. 
^ Quite plain : the final Y of the name being omitted, and the month written 
in the nominative case : Z also usurping the place of Z. 
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96. Atimes.^ 

Id. 

97. Autocrates. 

98. Id. 

99. Id. 

100. Id. 

101. Id. 

102. Bromius. 
103.- Callianax. 

104. Callicrates. 

105. Id. 

106. Id. 

107. Id. 

108. Id. 

109. Callis. 

1 10. Gallon. 

111. Clearchus. 

112. Id. 

1 13. Clenostratus, 

1 14. Id. 

115. Id. 

1 16. Id. 

117. Cleocrates. 



118. Cleonymus. 



[A]TIMOYZ 

ERI AT[l]MOY|Xl nANAMOY AEYTE- 

POY» (Rose.) (C.) 

A[Y]TOKPATEYZ (Rose.) 
En I AYTOKPATEYZ AAAIOY 
EOI AYTOKPATEYZ BAAPOMIOY 
EHI AYTOKPATEYZ YAKIN0[IOY] 

(Rose.) 
Em AYTOKPATE nEAATEITNY" 
BPOMIOY 

[E]ni KAAAIANAKTOZ 
KAAAIKPATE[Y]Z 
EHI KAAAIKPATEYZ HANAMOY 
EHI KAAAIKPATEYZ YA[KINOIOY] 
EHI KAAAIKPATEYZ ArPIA[NIOY] 
EHI KAAAIKPATEYZ AAAIOY (Head of 

Helius.) 
KAAAIOYZ » 
KAAAANOZ 
En I KAEAPXOY 

Em KAEAPXOY nANA AEYTE" 
Em KAEINOZTPATOY AAAIOY" 
[E]m KAHNOZTPATOY AA[AIOY] 
E[m] KAHN[OZT]PATOY YAK[l]NOIOY 
Em KAHNOZTPATOY A[PT]AMITIOY 
Em KAEYKPATEYZ 
Em KAEYKPATEYZ AAAIOY (C.) 
[Em K]AEYKPATE[YZ] APTAMITIOY (C). 
Em KAEflNYMOY Ar[PI]ANIOY 



* The reading of the name, in Castello, is ATEMOY, probably inaccurate ; 
and the epigraph 96 is very plain. 

'** Quite distinct ; the letters lO are omitted for want of room before 
the final Y in the name of the month ; so that it is not nfftayrnwAivf . 

'' KAAAIZj name of magistrate on Rhodian coins. 

" The name is written with the diphthong El and with the long vowel H> 
on seals of even the same month. 
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Cleonymos. 
Id. 

119. Clisimbrotidas. 

120. Id. 

121. Ck>tes. 
Cratagoru. 

122. CratidM. 

Id. 

123. Creon. 

124. Damsenetiu. 

125. Id. 

126. Damocles. 

127. Damocrates. 

128. Id. 

129. Id. 

130. Damophilus. 

131. Demetrius. 

132. Diocles. 

1 33. Diodotus. 

134. Dionysius. 

135. Diophantua. 

136. Discos. 

137. Dins. 

138. Dorcylidas. 

Id. 

139. Doras. 

140. Dracontidas. 

141. Epipacus. < 



En I KAEHNYMOY nANAMOY (C.) 

Eni KAEflNYMOY APTAMITIOY (C.) 

ZOIMAISIA AAITOS9MIZI3A)|>« (Rose.) 

KAEIZIMBPO 

KOTEYZ 

En I KPA[TAr]OPA eEYAA[l]ZIOY (C.) 

Em KPATIAA 

Eni KPATIAA YAKINGIOY (C.) 

KP60NT0C AIOC0YOY 

Eni AAMAINETOY APTAMITIOY 

En' IEPEX2Z AAMAINETOY nANAMOY " 

Em AAMOKAEYZ KAPNEIOY (Rose.) 

AAMOKPATEYX 

AAMOKPATEYZ (Rose.) 

ilAMOKPATCEYT] (Head of HeUns.) 

^iAMOtlAOY (Rose.) 

AAMATPIOY 

illOKAEIAZ '0 

AIOAOTOY 

AIONYCIOC 

CA]IO^ANTOY 

AIZKOY 

AIOY 

Em AOPKYAIAA nANAMOY AEYT » 

En' IEPE12Z AOPKYAAIAA 

AWPOY 

APAKONTIAA 

nj ins 

inAKOlY] 



'^ Plain ; the name of the month in the nominative case. 

>* The heading of a Rhodian inscription in Boeckh, C. I. [2525 b]. has 

En' IEPEX2Z AAMAINETOY. 

" There are three specimens : but since AIOKAHZ appears as eponymns 
on Rhodian coins, we may perhaps view AIOKAEIAZ as one of the gram- 
matical affectations of which there are others in the epigraphs. It may be for 
AIOKAEHZ, the uncontracted form of the name, with the penultimate letter 
changed Dorically. ^ Acvr/pov. 
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142. Estnens? 
(HestisBus ?) 

43. Etaeas. 

44. Euclitus. 

45. Eucratidas. 

46. Id. 

47. Id. 

48. Euphranor. 

49. Evanor. 

50. Id. 

51. Gorgias. 

52. Goi^n. 

53. Harpacus. 

54. Haipocrates. 

55. Hecatamos. 

56. HepbsBstion. 

57. Heracleon. 
Heraditus. 

58. Heragoras. 

59. Id. 

60. Hesilocfans. 

61. Hierocles. 

62. Hieron. 

63. Id. 

64. Id. 

65. Id. 

66. Hippocrates. 

67. Jason. 

68. Id. 

69. Imas. 

70. Isidonis. 

71. Id. 



} Eni ETTCIAIOY] AAA[IOY] 

ETAIOY 

EYKAEITOY 

Eni EYKPATIAA AAAIOY 

EH' IEPE[il]Z [E3YKPATIAA (Rose.) 

[En» IE]PEnZ [EYKPA]TIAA 

EYtPANOPOZ (Head of HeUus.) 

Eni EYANOPOX AfPIANlOY 

En I EnOANOPOZ APTAMITIOY 

ropriA 

Em ropruNOC nANAMOY 

AP[n]AKOY AAAIOY '• 

En' lEPEOZ APnOKP[A]TOYYAKINeiOY 

(Rose.) 
EKAT[A]MOY 

H^AirriONO 

2 

[H]PAKAEI[ri]NOZ 

HPAKAEITOY (A.) 

Em HPArOPA nANAMOY 

Em HPAr[0]PA ArtPIANlOY] 

Em HCIAOXO 

lEPOKAEYZ 

lEPCONOC 

Em lEPANOS APTAMITIOY 

Em lEPUNOZ ArPI[ANIO]Y 

Em lEPflNOZ AIO[Ze]YOY (Rose.) 

innOKPATEYZ (Rose.) 

IA[ZO]NO£ (Head of Helius.) • 

lAZONOZ 

IMA 

IZIAAPOY 

IZIAnPOY" 



^ A name of Median origin ; differing from the "A^mayot of Herod, i. 80, 
only in the common change of k for y. The same name occurs in the 
inscription npon the great Xanthian stele, illustrated hy Colonel Leake. • 

^^ The difierence is in the unusual shape of this handle. 
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172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 
176. 



177. 
178. 

179. 

180. 
181. 



Laphides. 

Id. 

Id. 
Leontidas. 

Id. 
Linctor. 

Id. 
Lysidnis. 
Lysippus. 
Marsyas. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 



182. Menedes. 

183. Menecrates. 

184. Menestheus. 

185. Menestratus. 

186. Id. 

187. Menidamus ? 

Id. 

188. Menothemis. 

189. Metrodorus. 

190. Midas. 

191. Musaeus. 

192. Nanis. 

193. Nicagis. 

194. Nicasagoras. 

195. Id. 



196. 
197. 
198. 
199. 
200. 



Id. 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 



[En I A]A^EIAE[Y]Z BAAPOMIOY 

Eni AA^EIAEYZ ZMINeiOl** 

[Em lEPEnZ [A]A^EIAEYZ A[AA]IOY 

Eni AEONTIAA 

EHI AEONTIAA AA[A]IOY 

Eni AINKTOPOZ (C.) 

Eni AINKTOPOZ BAAPOMIOY (C.) 

AYZIANI[0]Z 

[EHI] AYZmnOY [A]rPIANIOY 

MAPZYA OEZMO^OPIS 

MAPZYA REAAfEIT" 

MAPZYA AfPIANlOY 

En I MAPZYA YAKINGIOY 

(Thiersch, PL iii. No. 34.) 
MENEKAEYZ 

MENEKPA[TE]YZ 
nANAMOY MENEZeEnZ 
[M]ENEZmPATOY (Winged Head of Medusa.) 
MENEZ|TP]ATOY (Dolphin and anchor.) 
Em [ME]NIAAMOY OEZMO^OPIOY 
Em M[ENIAA]MOY APTAMITIOY (C.) 
MENOGEMIOZ 
MATPOAOPOY 
MIAA 

MOYZAIOY 
NANIOZ 
NIKAHAOZ 
Em NIKAZAPOPA 

Em NIKAZAfOPA AfPIANlOY (Rose.) 
Em NIKAZAFOPA APTAMITIOY (Rose.) 
Em NIKAZAfOPA AlOZeYOY 
Em NIKAZAfOPA BAAP[OMIOY] 
Em NIKAZAfOPA AAAIOY 
[Eni] NIKAZAfOPA ZMINGIOY (H. of H.) 
Em NIKAZAfOPA nANAMOY AEYTE- 
POY (C.) 



» Ham. I for Y. 



'' IIcdayciTviov. 
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214. 
215. 
216. 

217. 
218. 
219. 
220. 
221. 
222. 



NIKIA 

[E]ni NIKOMAXOY [nA]NA[MOY] 

NIKOrrPA" 

NYIIOY 

OAYMnOY 

Eni RAiAinnoY yakinoioy 

nArXAPEYZ 

HAYZANIA 

En I nAYZANIA HANAMOY 

En I nAYZANIA GEZMO^OPIOY 

Em [n]AYZANIA APTAMITIOY 

Em nAYIANIA YAKINOIOY 

A3n 

AnA 
YOST 

E[n]' IEPE[n]Z nEKKIPATOY AAAIOY 

♦ANIA 

♦lAAINlOY 

♦lAAINlOY nANAMOY (C.) 

♦lAOKPATEYZ 

Em ♦lAOAAMOY n[AN]AMOY 
PhUostephanus.*IAOrrE*ANOY 
Phonidas. Em ♦ANIAA 

[Em n]EizirrpATOY zminoioy 
Em nEiz[i]rrPATOY apt[amitioy] 

Em nEIZlZTPATOY AAAIOY (A.) 

nOAYAINOY (A.) 

[Eni nOA]YAPATOY nANAMOY (Rose.) 

Em nOAYAPATOY KAPNEIOY 

cm nOAYKPATCYC 

Em nOAYKPAT[EYZ] KA[PNEIOY] 

nPWTOY 

Em nYOOAiiPOY afpianioy 
Em nY0[O]AnpoY yakinoioy 

Em nYOOAIiPOY ZMIN0IOY 

Em nYOOAflPOY APTAMITIOY (C.) 

Em nYOOAIlPOY AAAIOY (C.) 



201. Nicias. 

202. Nicomachns. 

203. Nicostratus. 

204. Nysios. 

205. Olympus. 

206. Paedippos. 

207. Panchares. 

208. Pausanias. 

209. Id. 

210. Id. 

211. Id. 

212. Id. 

213. Pedapatros. 

Peckiratus. 

Phanias. 

Philenios. 

Id. 
Philocrates. 
Philodemus. 



Pisistratos. 

Id. 

Id. 
Polynnus. 

223. Polyaratus. 

224. Id. 

225. Polycrates. 

226. Id. 

227. Protos. 

228. Pythodoros. 

229. Id. 

230. Id. 
Id. 
Id. 



a Nunxn-pdrov. 
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Pythodonis, 

231. Pythogenes. 

232. Id. 

233. Id. 

234. Id. 
Rhanactus. 

Id. 

235. Rhodon. 

236. Id. 

237. Id. 

238. Sicanus. 

239. Socrates. 

240. Id. 

241. Sosicles. 

242. Id. 

243. Id. 
Id. 

244. Id. 

245. Sosida. 
Sostratus. 

246. Symmachus. 

247. Id. 

248. Id. 
Id. 

249. Themison. 

250. Theodor. 



Eni nveoAxiPOY kapneioy (a.) 

En I nveOFENEYZ 

En I nveorENEYZ appianioy 

nVOOrENEYZ APTAMITIOY 

Em nVGOrENEYZ nANAMOY 

Em PANAKTO APTAMITIOY (C.) 

Em PANAKTO YAKINGIOY (C.) 

POAXlNOZ» 

POAnNOZ"^ 

ZOHHAOS 

CMINeiOY CIKANOY" 

ZYaTASMnz 

ZflKPATEYZ 

ZnXIKAYZ^ 

ZnZIKAEYZ 

Em ZnZIKAEYZ APTAMCmOY] 

Em ZnZIKAEYZ YAKINeiOY (C.) 

En* IEP[E]nZ ZnilKAEYZ KAP[NEI]OY 

znziAA 

Em ZOZTPATOY (C.)*^ 
€m CYMMAXOY (Rose.) 

YoxAMMYz ma 

E[ni] ZYMMAXOY nANAMOY 
Em ZYMMAXOY AfPIANlOY (C.) 
eEMIZANOZ 
eEYAUPO^ 



^ So too 'PodoKkrjg, gen. tos, occurs among the proper names of a Rhodian 
inscription. (Ross, Inscr. Gr. ined. iii. 268.) 

^ The difierence is in the unusual shape of the handle. 

^ The national epithet by which he had been best known was seemingly 
retained as a name by some Sicilian of a Sicanian town, (perhaps Drepanum 
or Eryx,) who had settled at Rhodes. 

* Distinct. 

^ There is in the Alexandrian series a fine circular seal, perhaps of this 
magistrate. It has the head of Helins ; and a lacuna in the legend, which 

may have stood En^ [lEPEAZ Z]OZTPATOY YAKINSIOY. 
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251. Theodor. 

252. Thersander. 

253. Id. 

254. Id. 

255. Thestor. 

256. Thesmocletas. 
257< Timacrates. 

258. 'Hmagoras. 

259. Id. 

260. Id. 

261. Id. 

262. Id. 

263. 'Hmarchas. 

264. Id. 

265. Timodicus. 

266. "nmorrhodus. 

Id. 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 

Id. 

267. Timotfaeus. 

268. Id. 

269. Id. 

270. Timoxenus. 

271. Tisagoras. 

272. Id. 



eEYAnPbZ nANAMOY 

En I GEPSANAPOY APTAMITIOY 

En I eEPZANAPOY AAAIOY 

Em eEPZANAP[0]Y eEZ[M]0*OP[IOY] 

Em eErrop[0]z appianioy 

eEZMOK[AH]TOY 

2YaT[A]qMAMIT 

Em TEIMArOPA« 

E[ni T]IMArOPA nANAMOY 

[En'] lEPEHZ miMATOPA 

E** lEPEnCZ] T[l]M[AnOPA nANAMOY 

(Head of HeUus.) « 
YolAAA ASolAMIT 2n3<l3l 'n[i] 
TIMA[PX]OY ArPIANlOY 
TIMAP*" 

Em TIMOAIKOY GEZM [0]*OPIOY 
Em TIMOYPPOAOY YAKINGIOY" 
Em TIMOYPPOAOY BAAPOMIOY (C.) 
Em TIMOYPPOAOY nANAMOY (A.) 
Em TIMOYPPOAOY APTAMITIOY (A.) 
En' lEPEAZ TIMOYP[POAOY] 

Ar[PI]AN[IOY] (A.)M 
En' l[EPEnZ T]IMOPPOAOY (C.)» 
Em TIM[O10EOY YAKINeiOY (Rose.) 
Em TIMO0EOY APTAMITIOY 
Em TIMOeHOY AAAIOY 
TIMOZENOY (Rose.) 
Em TIZACnOPA APTAMITIOY 
Em TIZArOPA AAAIOY 



^ El and I indifferently. 

*• The only example of E*!**. 

^ This handle, if Rhodian, is of peculiar shape. 

^' Tiltdopos, contr. Ti^upof 'Pddov ; he who honours, or defends, or avenges 
Rhodes? 

^ Avolio's readings of the name are inaccurate; but the corrections are 
obvious. He has given the title of office as a proper name. 

"^ A lacuna, in this imperfect epigraph, admits the addition here made. 
VOL. III. Q 
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273. Tungoms. EOI TEIIA[nOPA ArPIA[NIO]Y" 

274. Id. EH' lEPEnZ TEIIATOPA 

275. Tinamenus. YOITIMATSA YoM3MAZI3T IRS 

(Head of HeUns.) 

276. Id. EHI TEfZAMENOY APTA[MITIO]Y 

277. Id. Eni TEIIAMENOY Ar[PIAN]IOY 

278. Xeno. SENHNOZ AAAIOY (Ron!.) 

279. Xenophantus. EHI ZENO*ANT0Y 

280. Id. E[ni] iENO[»A]NTOY A[PT]AMITIOY 

281. Xenophon. Etll ZENO^nNTOZ 

282. Id. Em XENO^nNTOZ APTAMITIOY 
283.Zeno. ZHNnN[0£] (Rose.) 

284. Id. RANAMOY ZHNANOZ 



'^ El and I indifierently. 
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CRETE. 



326. Hierapytna. ZHZOZ lAPAnVTNl 



327. Polyrhenium. 



(obUtented.) 



328. Oortyna. 



329. Cydonia. 





'lapajrvTpUop, 



no.€.K. 



AY. ro. 



AY.K. 



330. Salamia ? 



CYPRUS ? 



jIaTI 



331. Chios. 



CHIOS. 



m 



332. Apomea. 



SYRU. 




An.€. 



333. Cephalon. 

334. Archias. 

335. Gorgias. 

336. Damas. 



CORINTH. 

ARCfCIA 

CORCI[A] 
DAMAS 
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337* Rnmas. 

338. Caninius. 

339. ViseUius. 

340. M. Ezonius. 



341. Lysimachia. 



343. P^um. 



RVMAS 

CANINI 

VISELLI 

THE PROPONTIS. 




342. Cyzicas ? | €YKY^ 



p.\£>f |.p^| 



€Y.KY. 



P . VELLEI . PARI. 



EPIGRAPHS OF UNCERTAIN ORIGIN. 
(possibly rbodian.) 



344. Demosthenes. EFII AAMOZOE 



345. Eacanor. 

346. Hieroteles. 
347* Icestos. 

348. Melanthius. 

349. Demarchos. 



E]YKANoPoZ 

lEPOTEAEYZ 

IKEZTOY 

30iei1AA3M 
AAMAPXOY 



350. Andras. 

351. Adasos. 

352. Castor. 

353. Psapho. 

354. Xophilas. 



AqAMA 

AAAIOY 

IXlOSOTZASI 

Mtii^Ai^ 

SO^IAOC 



^ The i^ is of archaic fonn, such as may be seen on the coins of Selinus in 
Sicily, and of Scepsis in the Troad ; but hardly on any others. 



NOTB BT COLONBL LB A KB. 

The teries of 354 manubria cstalogaed in the preceding Paper haying been placed by Mr. 
Stoddart at my disposal, I have presented them to the British Museum. With reference to 
the Cnidian manubria found at Athens {vide p. 107), I may add that in a letter which I have 
received firom Mr. Finlay, dated Athens, 19th June, 1848, he mentions, that in consequence 
of a communication from me, he had been searching for manubria, and had found two with 
the Rhodlan flower upon them, and one with the epigraph KNIAION. — ^W. M. L. 



II.--ON THE PORTION OF THE TURIN BOOK OF 
KINGS WHICH CORRESPONDS TO THE SIXTH 
DYNASTY OF MANETHO. 

BY DR. E. HINCRS. 

(Read March 12th, 1846.) 

As the attention of the Royal Society of Literature 
has heen frequently directed to the Turin Book of 
Kings, — and as the arrangem^t of its fragments in 
their proper order, so as to admit of its being com- 
pared with the lists of Manetho and Eratosthenes, is 
obviously of considerable importance, — I trust that the 
present Paper, in which this object is effected so far 
as respects a very remarkable period, will be favour- 
ably received by the Society, though it comes from 
a stranger. 

The mode of combining the different fragments, so 
as to exhibit what remains of this dynasty in con- 
nection, appears to me so very obvious, that I am 
surprised at its not having occurred to others. At- 
tachment to a particular theory may, however, have 
shut their eyes against a fact which would not har- 
monize with it. 

There is in Egyptian history a very remarkable 
concurrence of reigns; one that is so exceedingly 
improbable in itself, that its occurring twice cannot 
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be thought of for a moment. In the list of kings 
attributed to Eratosthenes, we find — " 20th, Apappus, 
who reigned one hundred years all to one hour." It 
is natural to correct this to ''all to one Horus, or 
season," so that the reign would be ninety-nine years 
and eight months. '' 21 st, Echescosocaras, who reigned 
one year; 22nd, Nitocris, a queen, who reigned six 
years." In the sixth dynasty of Manetho we have — 
** 4th, Phiops, who began to reign when six years old, 
and reigned till one hundred years ; 5th, Menthesuphis, 
who reigned one year; 6th, Nitocris, a queen, who 
reigned twelve years." It has been frequently argued, 
and with reason, that the two lists of Manetho and 
Eratosthenes must coincide at this point, as well as at 
the commencement; that the same three sovereigns 
must be intended by both of them; and that the 
apparent discrepancy between them as to the sove- 
reigns who precede and follow these three, however it 
may be accounted for, cannot be admitted as evidence 
that there were two queens Nitocris, and two kings 
who reigned near a hundred years, each followed by 
one who reigned but a single year. 

Now I only ask that this principle shall be applied 
to the papyrus. If I find there a queen Nitocris, and 
before her a king with a reign of near a hundred years, 
followed by another who reigned only one year, I 
claim that these shall be admitted to be the sovereigns 
whom Manetho places in his sixth dynasty ; and this 
notwithstanding any difficulty or impossibility which 
may exist in the harmonizing of the preceding and 
following kings with those in the list of Manetho. It 
is, surely, infinitely more probable that either the 
Turin papyrus is a false record, or the hst of Manetho 
a corrupted one, and that attributed to Eratosthenes a 

VOL. III. R 
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forgery, than that the papyrus should have truly 
recorded two such combinations of sovereigns ; one in 
the place which I shall quote, and the other in some 
lost portion of it, where Nitocris was the last sove- 
reign in a dynasty, and where the kings who preceded 
the one with the long reign corresponded with those 
mentioned by Manetho in his sixth dynasty. 

I proceed to describe the part of the papyrus in 
which I find these reigns. 

In the column which Dr. Lepsius numbers vi. (in 
the fourth Plate of his Monuments), there is a frag- 
ment numbered 59, which contains six lines, at the 
end of each of which is the word " king," or a portion 
of it; the fragment extending so far above the first 
line as to render it certain that this was at the top 
of a column. Under this is placed a fragment num- 
bered 6 1 , which evidently belongs to the same column ; 
but it does not immediately appear what interval 
originally existed between the two fragments. Dr. 
Lepsius has left the space of a single line between 
them, and has filled this up with a small fragment. 
No. 60, containing a portion of the word "king." 
Now I have first to observe that the real interval 
must have exceeded this, as the following considera- 
tions will show. The first line of the lower fragment. 
No. 61, instead of containing, like the former lines, 
at its end, the beginning of the word " king," has 
'* making up 18 kings." The figure of 8 is not 
complete; but the portion of it which remains can 
belong to no other figure. Now at the bottom of the 
preceding column (numbered v.) there are nine names 
of kings, or portions thereof, after the red mark which 
distinguishes the lines of summation interposed be- 
tween the dynasties. From this we may infer that 
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the following column contained nine more names of 
kings, and consequently that the first line in the frag- 
ment No. 61, which contains the sum, was the tenth 
line of the column. There were, thus, three inter- 
vening lines between the 59th and 61st fragments. 

This being premised, I observe next that these two 
fragments contain not only the commencements of the 
lines in column vi., but the terminations of the lines 
in column v.; in which the number of years, and 
sometimes months and days also, that the kings of 
that column reigned, are mentioned. The majority of 
these are imperfect, but a few are fully preserved ; and 
one that is only partially so has enough remaining 
to establish a point of the greatest importance. I 
allude to the fifth line, in which the length of the 
reign is stated to be ''years 90.'' A unit doubtless 
followed ; but the portion of the papyrus which it 
occupied has been eaten away. The length of the 
next reign (line 6) is preserved entire, "year one, 
month one." Here, then, we have a reign approx- 
imating in length to one hundred years, followed by 
one of a single year ; and we must in reason suppose 
that these were the two kings who, according to the 
Greek lists, preceded Queen Nitocris. Some other 
numbers are given perfectly. The third king in the 
list is said to have reigned twenty years; — the first 
reign in fragment No. 6 1 , answering, as I have already 
shown, to the tenth in the column, was two years, 
a month, and. a day; — the twelfth was precisely the 
same ; — the thirteenth was a year and eight days ; and 
this is followed by one hundred and eighty-one years, 
evidently intended as the sum of the dynasty. 

Here, then, we have a dynasty of thirteen reigns 
and one hundred and eighty-one years, where Manetho 
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has one of six reigns and two hundred and three 
years ; and where Eratosthenes, as interpreted by 
Chevalier Bunsen, has only three reigns and one 
hundred and seven years. The difference is a very 
great one ; and with respect to Manetho I may add 
the important particular, that of the seven additional 
reigns mentioned in the papyrus, six follow that of 
Queen Nitocris, ]Bvhom he places at the end of the 
dynasty. This may perhaps be accounted for by 
supposing that the reigns of all these kings were very 
short, and that the twelve years which he ascribes to 
Nitocris include these six reigns, as well as her own ; 
but the harmonizing of the reigns which preceded the 
long one with those given by Manetho, seems to me 
absolutely impossible ) especially if we may read the 
remains of the figures expressing the fourth reign 
** 44 years," which is the natural, though perhaps 
not the only way of completing them. As to the 
figure wanting in the long reign, I remark that it 
could not have been a *' nine," for the tail of that 
figure would have extended to a portion of the papyrus 
which remains ; neither was it followed by any number 
of months. I think it probable, therefore, that we 
should supply a "four/* supposing that the authority 
followed in the papyrus stated this king to have 
reigned from six years old to one hundred years old, 
whereas Manetho or his extractors supposed him to 
have reigned for one hundred years complete. 

The number of years attached to the several reigns 
being thus recovered, as far as may be, from the 
59th and 6 1st fragments in the column marked vi., 
it remains to seek for the names in column v. The 
first fragment available is that numbered 43. It 
contains the names of four sovereigns, commencing 
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with Nitokrit, the name being spelt nearly in the 
same manner as that of the well-known queen in the 
twenty-sixth dynasty. There can be no hesitation, then, 
I think, in placing this fragment so as that this name 
should occupy the seventh line in the column. If 
this be done, however, we must discard from this 
column the fragment numbered 41, which contains 
portions of six names of kings : it evidently does not 
join No. 43, nor can it contain, from the forms of 
the two fragments, the name next above Nitokrit: 
it has, therefore, one name more than there is room 
for in the column. There is nothing connected with 
this fragment. No. 41, which leads us to place it in 
this column rather than elsewhere. The small frag- 
ment, No. 42, may belong to this column or not ; I 
rather think, however, that it should accompany 
No. 41 to some other place. I have not been able to 
discover any other fragments which can be proved to 
belong to this dynasty, though others may do so for 
any thing that appears to the contrary ; as the 1 9th 
fragment, for instance, which contains the name of 
King Sont. The names, however, of the third, fourth, 
and fifth kings of the dynasty may be restored with 
a high degree of probability from the monuments. 
Most persons will, I believe, admit that the sovereign 
who reigned ninety-four years was Merir^ Pepi. Now 
this king styled himself "the third Hawk of Gold," 
from which it is a fair inference, that the kings who 
are styled " the second Hawk of Gold " (viz. Merenrft) 
and " the Hawk of Gold " without qualification (viz. 
Senevru), were his predecessors, and the fourth and 
third kings of the dynasty. With respect to the three 
kings who follow Nitocris, the first is Neverker ; and 
as there were many kings who bore this prsenomen, the 
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name is added for distinction. Only part of it, how- 
ever, remains^ and I cannot decipher it. The names 
of the other two kings have not, I helieve, heen found 
on the monuments. The last, if complete, signifies 
** a calf; " and reminds us of An, '' the fish," and 
Sont, " the goose." I give at the end of the Paper 
a restoration of the dynasty, as far as it can he ac- 
complished. 

To reconcile this list with either of those given by 
Eratosthenes and Manetho, is, I readily acknowledge, 
beyond my ability. Perhaps, however, those who 
think they can reconcile these comparatively recent 
authorities with each other, may fiid means to re- 
concile them also with this more ancient one. 

I must now say a few words as to the kings who 
are made to precede and follow this dynasty in the 
Turin papyrus. It begins, as we have seen, at the 
top of the column marked v. Now, at the bottom of 
the column preceding this, marked iv., we have three 
kings' names at the close of a dynasty, which, as 
Chevalier Bunsen has pointed out, correspond pretty 
well to the three kings at the close of the fifth dynasty 
of Manetho. They are M en-ker-Har, Tat, and Ounas ; 
Manetho's being Mencheres, Tancheres, and Ounos. 
The numbers of years in their reigns, however, by no 
means agree. They are in the papyrus 8, 28, and 30 
(clearly without an additional figure), and in Manetho 
9, 44, and 33. In Manetho, too, the fifth dynasty 
contains only nine reigns; while the fifth dynasty 
of the papyrus (as we must call it, both from its pre- 
ceding the sixth, and from* its containing the above 
three names, corresponding to those which occupy the 
same position in Manetho's list) has at least twenty- 
one names of kings ; for there are so many in this 
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column. In the line containing the sum, the number 
of kings begins with a 60. This, however, was pro- 
bably the number from Menes. 

The dynasty following the sixth in the. papyrus 
contains eighteen reigns. To what djmasty of Manetho 
can this be made to correspond ? To none, certainly, 
of those which intervene between the sixth and the 
twelfth. After these eighteen, we have a series of six 
kings, the fifth of whom is the twenty-sixth in the 
Kamak table, and the second at the Memnonium. 
Chevalier Bunsen supposed him to be the " Chuther " 
of the list of Eratosthenes, as we have it now ; but he 
considers "Chuther" to be a corruption of "Men- 
tuphis.'* However this may be, his successor in the 
papyrus is clearly not the twenty-seventh king in the 
Karnak table. From the end of this series Dr. 
Lepsius passes at once to the twelfth dynasty; but 
I suspect he has omitted a column between those 
numbered vi. and vii., or perhaps transposed it to 
" the middle kingdom." Even so, however, it is quite 
obvious that the five dynasties which Manetho places 
between the sixth and the twelfth are not all enu- 
merated in the papyrus. Two, if not three, of them 
must be omitted. 

My object in making this statement is not to 
maintain any chronological theory, but to elicit the 
truth. Extracts from the papyrus have been adduced, 
which appeared to harmonize with Manetho. I have 
thought it desirable that a comparison of the papyrus 
with the Greek .lists should be made at greater length, 
so that it might clearly appear how far they were con- 
sistent. The result of the -comparison appears to be 
this. The papyrus contains a much greater number 
of kings than the list of Manetho does, and it differs 
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from the latter, to a great extent, in the lengths of the 
reigns ascribed to the kings. In order to make the 
two lists agree, we must suppose that either Manetho 
himself, or those who made the extracts from his 
work, which alone we now possess, omitted a great 
number of short reigns of two years and under, dis- 
tributing the sum of these reigns among the kings 
whose names they retained; and we must suppose 
further, that the list, 4;hus intentionally falsified by the 
omission of short reigns, has been again corrupted, 
in the numbers as well as in the names, by the 
mistakes of copyists ; in other words, we must suppose 
that the list of Manetho, as it now stands, is in so 
corrupt a state, that no dependence whatever can 
be placed on it, — though there are indications, here 
and there, of the true reading of the list from which 
it was originally taken. Such, I conceive, must be 
the view of the subject taken by any person who 
believes the papyrus to contain an authentic record. 
He may regard Manetho's dynasties as a corruption of 
this record, sometimes, but rarely, preserving its true 
reading; but I cannot conceive that such a person 
can believe even thus far in the list attributed to 
Eratosthenes. He must believe it to be the clumsy 
fabrication of some ignorant person ; it is, as it ap- 
pears to me, utterly irreconcilable with the papyrus. 
Those, then, who are disposed to regard it as genuine, 
and as possessing authority, have, in my opinion, no 
other alternative than to reject the authority of the 
papyrus altogether. They must not at the same time 
uphold two contradictory writings as trustworthy 
documents. 

Edward Hinges. 

KiUyleagh, 7th March, 1846. 
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SIXTH DYNASTY, AB IT APPEARS IN THE TURIN PAPYRUS. 

N. B. Where a line is drawn across, or a word or words bracketed, 
the papyrus is mutilated or illegible. In the latter case the words 
are supplied by inference from other statements, as explained in 
the Paper. 

T. M. D. 

I. ——— — — 6 21 



II. 
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™- t^urr) Nitokrit 
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VM- rTTTn r?^ Neyerker ? 




IX. rfl— rl^ '■ — Neverea 
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Merenrft ] 44 0» 
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VI. 1 1 



... At ? 211 



X. 

XI. 1 3 

XII. 2 1 1 

XIII. 1 8 



The sum 181 



P.S. Mr. Cullimore has directed my attention to 

1 Nnmber not quite certain. 

^ Second name incomplete and undeciphered. 
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an interesting and important fact, connected with the 
foregoing Paper. In a list of the Egyptian dynasties, 
in barbarous Latin, published by Scaliger, and derived 
from Castor, or, as Mr. CuUimore thinks, from Apion 
Grammaticus, the fifth dynasty is said to have con- 
tained twenty*one reigns, the very number which is 
found in the papyrus ; and to have lasted two hundred 
and fifty-eight years, giving a like low average length 
of each reign to what the papyrus gives us for the 
following dynasty* The creat number of short rei&iis 
which appear in aU parS of the papyrus accounts 
in a satisfactory manner for these low averages.-^B. h. 



ni^ON THE FOBTION OF THE TURIN BOOK OF 
KINGS WHICH FOLLOWS THAT COBBESPONDINO 
TO THE TWELFTH DYNASTY OF MANETHO.' 

BY DR. X. HINCK8. 

(Read May 28th, 1846.) 

In a Paper which was read before the Royal Society 
of Literature on the 12th of March, I showed what 
statements were contained in the celebrated royal 
papyrus at Turin, respecting the so-called sixth 
dynasty. As a proper sequel to this, I am now going 
to lay before the Society some obsenrations respect- 
ing the statements which it makes concerning the 
djrnasties that follow the twelfth. I must begin with 
remarking that there will be a material difference in 
my modes of treating the subject in these two Papers. 
In the former one, I adopted in the main the arrange- 
ment of the fragments made by Dr. Lepsius, as being 
in that part substantially correct ; but it will be my 
chief business in the present Paper to show that his 
arrangement of those subsequent to the 12th dynasty 
is, as to the most important points, erroneous; 
and, from the nature of the subject, the validity of 
my arguments can only be estimated by those who 
have the fac-simile of the papyrus before them, and 
who will follow me with the compass and scale. I 

^ The reader is requested to refer to Plates III. to VII. in the 
* Auswahl der Wichtigsten Urkanden des Aegyptischen Alterthaxns 
von Dr. R. Lepsios, Leipz. 1842.' 
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will here state, once for all, that I do not impute 
bad faith to Dr. Lepsius, though I consider his 
method of proceeding a very uncritical one. It was 
evidently his object to arrange the fragments so as 
to produce the greatest possible degree of conformity 
between the papyrus and the tablet of Kamak. 
Believing both of these to be authentic records, he 
believed that they must needs harmonize with each 
other ; and he arranged the parts of the papyrus vrith 
a view to obtain this harmony. It would, however, 
have been a far more critical course to have sought 
for data^ in the papyrus itself ^ by which its fragments 
might be arranged in their proper order; and, when 
this was done, to have compared the two documents 
with one another, with a view to ascertain if they 
agreed or differed as to the order of the kings whose 
names were found in both. This is the course which 
I mean to pursue in the present Paper. I will first 
show, from evidence furnished by the papyrus itself, 
that the arrangement of the fragments adopted by 
Dr. Lepsius in his fifth Plate is an impossible one. 
I will point out the correction necessary to be made; 
and I will show that, by making it, the apparent 
agreement between these two documents, which now 
exists, will be destroyed ; so that one of the two, at 
least, must be rejected as unworthy of credit. 

In seeking for data in the papyrus itself, by which 
the order of its fragments may be determined, I was 
naturally led to inquire whether the length of a 
column of the writing could be discovered. If it 
could, as the columns in papyri are always nearly 
of the same length, a Umit wouid be furnished, which 
must not be exceeded by any proposed combination 
of fragments in a column. Now this length is 
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actually given in the column containing the sixth 
dynasty. The 59th fragment is at the top of this 
column, containing parts of those numbered v. and vi., 
and it extends below its 6th line. The 43rd fragment 
contains portions of the four lines following the 6th ; 
the 61st contains the conclusions of the last of these 
lines and of the six following^ that is, of the 10th 
to the 1 6th lines of the column ; and the 46th» 47thy 
and 48thy which are connected, contain the com- 
mencements of the last ten lines of the column. 
The first of these is the sixth line in the 61st frag- 
ment ; for both of these contain the heading of the 
dynasty which follows the sixth. That the first line 
in firagment 46 contains this, appears from the red 
ink used at its commencement; and that the sixth 
line in fragment 61 contains it also, appears from 
the summation of the sixth dynasty being given in 
the fifth line of this fragment. At the end of this 
dynasty, and at the end of the twelfth, there appear 
very clearly to be two lines, distinguished by com- 
mencing with red ink, interposed between the kings 
of one dynasty and those of the next; — the first 
containing the summation of the reigns and years 
of the former dynasty; and the second containing 
a heading to the latter. Now the 6th line of the 
61st fragment is the 15th line of the column, and 
as this is followed by nine lines in fragments 46, 47, 
and 48, the last line in the column is the 24th; 
and the writing in the column appears, from actual 
measurement, to have extended over 12*7 inches. 
The column numbered iv. contains, in like manner, 
a series of connected fragments extending over 22 
lines, which occupy 12*2 inches. The last of these 
lines contains the sum of the reigns and years in 
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the dynasty preceding the sixth; and, as the sixth 
dynasty oommences at the top of the following 
column, there is just one line wanting in this fourth 
column, containing the heading of the sixth dynasty. 
This would occupy about half an inch. The length 
of this column would thus be 12*7 inches, the same 
as that of the following ; but it contained only 23 lines, 
in place of 24. With respect to these two columns, 
I adopt the arrangement of the fragments made by 
Dr. Lepsius, as unquestionably right. It appears to 
me, however, quite evident that the firagments num- 
bered 41 and 44, wherever else they belong to, have 
been improperly placed in their present positions. 
As to the part of the column, numbered vi., which 
is connected with the preceding column, namely, 
the fragments numbered 59-63, there can, of course, 
be no question; but I am now going to show that 
with respect to the fragments numbered 64-67, 
containing the beginning of the twelfth dynasty, and 
with respect to the columns numbered vii., viii., 
and IX., the arrangement proposed by Dr. Lepsius is 
altogether erroneous. 

The column which follows that containing the 
twelfth dynasty contains to the end of the 63rd 
fragment 10' 7 inches, breaking off in the middle 
of the 18th line. It contains nine kings of the 
dynasty following the sixth, the summation of the 
eighteen reigns of that dynasty, the heading of the 
next dynasty, and ends in the line containing the 
seventh king of this dynasty. This is parallel to 
the fifth line from the top of the 46th fragment; 
and it is impossible that more than five additional 
names could be contained in the column. Yet 
Dr. Lepsius has appended to this the portion of the 
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papyrus containing the commencement of the twelfth 
dynasty; namely, seven lines, occupying 4*2 inches. 
It 18 quite impossible that these lines should belong 
to the same column as that which I have just de- 
scribed. They must be the conclusion of some other 
column ; and I can see no reason for supposing that 
they were the conclusion of that which next followed 
the one in which they are now improperly placed. For 
ought that appears to the contrary, one or two entire 
columns may have intervened. We have ample room, 
then, in this place, for the fragments in Dr. Lepsius's 
columns viii. and ix., which I will show to be im- 
properly placed there. 

The upper part of Dr. Lepsius's fifth Plate contains 
the commencements of three adjoining columns. 
Respecting their order and connection, there can be 
no doubt. I would only observe that the small 
fragment No. 73, which Dr. Lepsius has interposed 
between two portions of the first of the three columns, 
must* be removed about a quarter of an inch to the 
left ; and, in order to make room for it, the fragment 
No. 74 must be taken away. Unless this change 
in the position of No. 73 be made, there will not 
be room for the characters corresponding to the eye 
and the owl, which, according to the analogy of many 
similar lines, must have preceded the word signifying 
* reigning,' which begins the 73rd fragment. *'He 
passed in reigning, one year, three months, and 
twenty«four days." 

Of the three commencements of columns which 
occur in this Plate, the first contains thirteen lines, 
occupying 6 '8 inches. The two first of these lines 
contain the names of the two last reigns of the twelfth 
dynasty; the third contains the summation of the 
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reigns, and of the years, months, and days, that they 
occupied ; the fourth, the title or heading of the next 
dynasty; and then follow nine lines with names of 
kings. The second colunm contains eight names of 
kings, occupying 4'2 inches, in its upper portion; 
and the third contains portions of eleven lines, ex- 
tending over 5^ inches in continuity ; but a fragment, 
No. 98, evidently belonging to this column, and con- 
taining portions of some of the last lines in the 
preceding one, carries the connection to the fourteenth 
line at leasts seven inches from the top. This is 
according to Dr. Lepsius's arrangement ; but I rather 
think — indeed I have no doubt — that he has placed 
the 98th fragment too high, and that the last line is 
either the fifteenth or sixteenth in the column. 

I now come to consider the fragments which 
Dr. Lepsius has arranged in the lower part of this 
Plate. The principal of these is compounded of those 
numbered 76-79, which are evidently connected. I 
must observe, however, that Dr. Lepsius has made 
the lateral interval between No. 76 and the others 
too great by about '4 inch, as appears from the 
consideration of several words, which begin in No. 
76 and conclude in No. 77. Now the great error 
with which I charge Dr. Lepsius is, that in order 
to bring the papyrus to harmonize with the Kamak 
tablet, he has placed this combination of fragments 
at the foot of the first column in Plate V., instead 
of at the foot of the second colunm. The proof of 
this dislocation which I ofier is, that if this compound 
fragment be placed in the first colunm, that colunm 
will considerably exceed the standard length. The 
compound fragment contains fourteen lines, extend- 
ing over 7*5 inches. If this could be immediately 
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connected with the portion of the first cokimn, under 
which it is now placed, we should have 27 lines and 
14-3 inches, in addition to the interval between the 
bottom of the thirteenth line and the top of the 
fourteenth, which would be about '2 in. The papyrus 
itself, however, furnishes evidence that this would 
not suffice. Over the first line in the 77th fragment 
there is a projecting blank space, and under the last 
line in the upper part of the column is another. 
Dr. Lepsius, by that lateral displacement of the 77th 
fragment, to which I have adverted, has prevented 
these projections from interposing ; but when the 
correction which I have pointed out is made, one 
would lie just over the other. The sum of these 
two projections exceeds *4 inch: and, as this is too 
p«. for the interval between t.o adjacent Une,. 
it would follow, that if these fragments belonged to 
the same column, at least one line must intervene 
between them. This would give, at the very least, 
28 lines in the column, occupying 1 5 inches ; being 
2*3 inches and four or five lines above the standard. 
This is the minimum length of the column, as in- 
ferred from the papyrus itself. In arguing, however, 
with those who would advocate the correctness of its 
present position, on account of its thus harmonizing 
with the Kamak tablet, I have a right to inquire 
whether any other condition as to the length of the 
column is imposed on us by the assumed necessity 
of maintaining this harmony. I find that there is. 
Chev'. Bunsen says (vol. iii. p. 41) that " at least two 
names '^ must be added to the end of the compound 
fragment ; which names intervene in the Kamak list 
between the last name in the compound fragment 
and the name at the top of the following column. 

VOL. III. T 
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We have thus 30 lines, altogether ^ in the column, and 
1 6 inches, in place of the 23 or 24 lines, and the 
12'7 inches, which are found in other columns of 
known length. This is, I may safely say, an inad- 
missible hypothesis. The compound fragment must, 
therefore, be transferred to the second column, where 
it will just fit in. If we suppose its top line to be 
the ninth of the column, or that which next follows 
the upper portion, the last line will be the 22nd, and 
the length will be about 12 inches to the bottom oi 
this line. The column must have contained one line 
more than this, and that line may have either in- 
tervened between the two fragments, or followed the 
lower one. I will adopt the former supposition as 
the more probable. I may here mention that an 
argument has been founded on the resemblance be- 
tween the royal names in the large compound fragment 
and those in the second column of Plate V., in fevour 
of its immediately preceding the latter. This argu- 
ment is not of a conclusive nature, and should not 
be admitted to weigh against the positive argument 
drawn from the length of the colunm of writing ; 
and yet it has some force, apparently, as the re- 
semblance between the praenomens is certainly very 
great. The connection between the fragments which 
contain these similar names is, however, just as well 
preserved by placing the compound fragment, as I do, 
immediately after the names at the top of the middle 
column, as by placing them, with Dr. Lepsius, before 
them. 

On grounds similar to those on which I remove the 
combination of fragments 76-79 from the bottom of 
the first column in Plate V., I remove the fragment 
numbered 101, and those in connection with it, from 
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the bottom of the thml column. This contains twelve 
lines and a portion of a thirteenth ; and if it were 
even assumed that it immediately joined No. 98, which, 
from the appearance of the two fragments, is scarcely 
admissible, it would make the number of lines in the 
column at least 27 ; or rather, at least 28, since the 
figure of 8 at the top of No. 98 does not correspond 
with the 7th line in No. 81, of which it is made to 
be a continuation, but must be a part of the 8th line 
in the column, or possibly of the 9th. The length 
of the column would also be in the same proportion 
excessive. 

I am not prepared to say where No. 101 should 
be placed ; but I think it probable that it, together 
with a number of fragments in the following Plate, 
should be placed in some of the columns preceding the 
twelfth dynasty, which Dr. Lepsius has suppressed. 
The restoration of these fragments to their proper 
order is a work which can only be effected at the 
Turin Museum, if indeed it can be effected even 
there ; but I regard it as quite certain that their 
present order is incorrect; and that, in particular, 
the separation of the beginning of the twelfth dynasty 
from the column with which it is now connected, 
and the transfer of the great compound fragment 
from the first to the second column of Plate V., are 
imperatively required. 

I have now to compare the order in which the 
names which are common to the papyrus and to the 
Kamak tablet are found in these two places. Fortu* 
nately, all these names occur in the parts of the 
papyrus which have had their relative positions satis- 
factorily determined. I will number the Karnak 
names on the right hand of the tablet from 1 to 30, 
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as Chevalier Bunsen has done, which amounts to the 
same thing as deducting 3 1 from each of Dr. Lepsius's 
numbers ; and I will number the names in the papyrus 
from the close of the twelfth dynasty. The first 
name in the papyrus is the 20th at Kamak. Chev'. 
Bunsen, indeed, reads it differently, supposing the 
first character to be an arm holding a cone^ — L e. ti, 
* giver,' in place of an arm holding a whip^ — t. e, khu, 
' director ; * but the hieratic character for the former 
is never made as here, nor indeed would 'giver of 
Egypt' be a likely title for a Pharaoh to assume. 
The following name is said by Chev'. Bunsen to be 
the first Kamak name; but, as only one character 
of that name remains, it would be more correct to 
say, that it cannot be proved that it is not the same 
with it. 

The three following names do not occur among 
the preserved names on the right-hand side of the 
Kamak tablet ; and the second Kamak name certainly 
does not occur in this part of the papyrus. The 
sixth in the papyrus is the third at Karnak. The 
three next do not occur among the Kamak names; 
and there followed at least nine names of kings which 
are lost. Eleven lines of the papyras are wanting, 
but it is probable that two of these contained the 
summation of a dynasty, and the heading of another. 

The first name in the next column of the papyrus, 
which I will call the 19th, though it was possibly the 
21 St, is the 10th at Karnak. The name is mutilated; 
but according to Dr. Lepsius, though not according 
to Mr. Burton, there is enough left to identify it. 

The six following names in the papyrus are dis- 
tinctly legible ; and nothing like any of them occurs 
at Karnak among the names preceding or following 
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the 10th. The third of them, however, the 22nd 
of the series, occupies the 21st place in the tablet. 

The next name, the 26th, is imperfect. Chevalier 
Bunsen is disposed to identify it with the 14th at 
Kamak; but this is not certain, nor do I think it 
probable. The 27th name is wanting; the five next 
are all distinctly legible, and are not in the Karnak 
list. The next name, the 33rd, though somewhat 
mutilated, is so far preserved as to make it certain 
that it is the 4th at Karnak, with which Chevalier 
Bunsen also identifies it. 

The 34th and 37th names in the papyrus certainly 
do not correspond with any Karnak names; the 35th 
and 36th are so much mutilated that it cannot be 
said whether they do or not. The 38th is partly 
defaced. Chevalier Bunsen thinks it may be the 5th 
name at Karnak, which is wholly defaced. The 39th 
name is only partially preserved, . and may or may 
not be the same as the 6th at Karnak. The 40th 
is certainly not among the Karnak names, but the 
41st is certainly the 7th name at Karnak. 

It appears, then, that six names occur in the papyrus 
which occur also at the right-hand side of the Karnak 
tablet. Their order is as follows : 

P. 1 = K. 20, P. 19 = K. 10, P. 83 = K. 4, 
P.6=K. 3, P.22=K.21, P.41 = K.7. 

Looking to these coincidences only, and numbering 
the names in the papyrus, as I have done, no one 
would ever think of recognizing the two lists as 
containing the same names in the same order: but 
if the first and fourth of these coincidences be rejected 
or unnoticed ; if the series of names in the papyrus, 
P. 29-41 , be interposed between P. 9 and P. 19 ; and if 
four coincidences be, rather illogically, assumed to 
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exist because it cannot be proved that they do not, viz. 

P.2 = K.l; P.27 = K.14; P.38 = K.5; P.39 = K.6; 

then^ indeed, a plausible case may be made out. Yet, 
after all these arbitrary assumptions, there are still 
insuperable difficulties, as it appears to me, in the 
way of receiving this hjrpothesis. Tlie 2nd, and again 
the 11th and 13th Kamak shields, can by no manage- 
ment be made to ccnncide with those in the papyrus, 
to which, according to the hypothesis, they should 
correspond. 

Taking all these circumstances into account, it 
appears to me that we are reduced to an alternative 
very similar to that at which I arrived in my former 
Paper. If the papyrus be admitted to be an authentic 
document, the Kamak tablet must be abandoned, as 
being nothing more than a collection of figures and 
names of former kings, placed together without any 
regard to chronological order. If, on the other hand, 
any one chooses to uphold the Kamak tablet as an 
historical document, he must, in order to be con- 
sistent, reject the papyrus as of no authority. 

Edward Hincks. 

KiUyleagh, 5th May, 1846. 



IV.— OBSERVATIONS ON TWO EGYPTIAN CARTOUCHES 
AND SOME OTHER IVORY ORNAMENTS, FOUND AT 
^IMROUD. 

BY 8. BIRCBy ESQ. 

(Read January 27tb, 1848.) 






I HAVE the honour of transmitting to the Society a 
copy of the cartouches recently discovered by Mr. 
Layard amidst the ruins of the mound at Nimroud ; 
and before describing and making any remarks on 
these important remains, which connect the Egyptian 
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and Assyrian empires, will succinctly mention the cir- 
cumstances under which they were discovered. These 
have been orally communicated to me by the dis- 
coverer, with that kindness and liberality with which 
he has imparted the results of his brilliant discoveries. 
The so-called mound of Nineveh consists of a 
rectangular enceinte of 900 yards wide by 1800 long, 
having at the north end an elevated conical mound 
of about 90 feet high : within the enceinte were dis- 
covered the remains of five edifices, — palaces, temples, 
or tombs, — ^which had at an early period fallen to decay, 
or been laid waste. Amidst the debris of the mound, 
covering the most ancient of the three palaces, were 
found the ivories, some of which were literally dug or 
picked out of the rubbish. Unfortunately it was not 
possible to determine for what purpose they were 
placed there, — ^whether as boxes, or panels for inlaying 
furniture in an upper room, or for ornamenting the 
walls, or as the decorations of chests, or sepulchral 
coffers (irveTuH). For this last purpose, however, they 
appear to be too small; but there is considerable 
reason for supposing, from their number and subject, 
that they were arranged along a rectangular cofi!er or 
cubical stand. Many of them, indeed, which are rect- 
angular panels, appear to have been worked in with 
wood, as they have tenons for that purpose, and 
others have mortises, for tenons of the substance to 
which they were attached. This was probably a wood 
such as cedar or ebony, both of which were used 
not only in Assyria, but also in Greece, at an early 
period. These chests could not have been much 
thicker than the ivory, as tenons are useless for the 
purpose of veneering, and at all events were not so 
employed by the Egyptians for that purpose. Many 
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of the animals carved in bas-relief were applied as 
distinct parts of a composition, and their repetition 
suggests that they were disposed in continuous friezes 
or bands, a mode of treatment adopted at an early 
period in Greece. Their effect was, no doubt, increased 
by the application of gold, which has always entered 
into artistic combinations with this material. 

I will now describe the fragments. 

1. Head of a man, full face, and a left cheek, of 
style peculiarly Egyptian ; the eyes sunk for the pur- 
pose of inlaying ; the brows incuse, and prolonged 
towards the ears, and filled with blue colour : the back 
of the head, which is flat, has been inlaid into wood : 
the face measures If inch high. — 2. A pendent left 
arm, — the hand clenched : on the shoulder of this arm 
is the border of the garment, represented by pendent 
drops, and incused ; these are inlaid with blue paint; 
and the part just below them is gilded, showing that 
the garment was gold : the length of this arm is 4 ^ 
inches, and as the distance "from the elbow to the 
knuckles is equal to two faces, it formed part of a 
figure of the same proportions. — 3. Fore-part of a 
foot, completely carved, and which has been inlaid 
and projected: there is rather a deep hole between 
the great and first toe, but its use is uncertain. — 4. A 
head, much decomposed, from a similar figure. — 5, 6. 
Two pairs of hands, clasping each other, perhaps from 
a figure in a dignified action, like that of the kings of 
Nimroud and Khorsabad, 2^ inches long. — 5.* Gar- 
ment with disked ursei inlaid. These fragments seem 
to have come from figures whose bodies were of ebony 
or cedar, covered with an imitation of drapery, which 
was gilded, while the exposed parts of the body, simi- 
lar to the wooden statues with stone extremities, called 

VOL. III. u 
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wcpokiBoi by the Greeks, were executed in ivory. There 
is no trace of staining, which is the more remarkable, 
as it was an art known at an early period. 

The following were applied as bas-reliefs, and either 
inlaid or else fixed by a ^ne. — 1. Jaws of a lion or 
panther, 2 inches high and 2 inches wide. — 8. A stag, 
grazing, and going to the left ; incomplete, 4^ inches 
long. — 9. Heads of two other stags, proceeding in the 
reverse direction, to the right. — 10. Anterior part of a 
stag, nearly in full relief, head raised. — 1 1-16. A cow, 
and portions of others, standing towards the right, but 
turning back its head, and licking its calf; 3^ inches 
long. — 17. Similar cow, turned to the left, 3 inches 
long. — 18. Calves, which have apparently formed part 
of a group with the cows, which they may have been 
sucking; If inch long. — 19, 20. Bodies of winged 
gryphons, 1^ inch long. These portions, from their 
rounded edges, which are entirely relieved, and from 
their flatness behind, have evidently been applied on a 
surface of another material. It is possible that they were 
disposed in friezes, alternating with each other through 
the series, along the upper sides of coffers or even 
chairs. Animal friezes, probably derived from Asiatic 
art, appear among the earliest efforts of Greek artists, 
and were derived from the barbarous and grotesque 
forms which were introduced by the tapestries and 
other objects of Asiatic luxury and commerce.^ The 
gryphon is a monster, the invention of which can be 
distinctly traced to Central Asia.^ Of nearly the same 

^ Mailer, Handbuch der Archaologie der Kunst, $ 287, 6, 8. 287. 
Fhilostr. Imagg. ii. 5, 32. Euripides, Ion, 1196. 

* The silver object brought by the Kfa (Hoskina's ^Ethiopia, H. 
Tomb at Thebea ; Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, Ser. i. vol. i. 
Fl. IV.) is a vase terminating in the head of a gryphon — a prototype 
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proportions are (21), the fragment of a bull, going to 
the right, the eye inlaid with blue, l^ inch high; 
(22) , a fragment of another bull, 1 ^ inch long. — ^The 
remainder are all portions of flat panels, of about 
^ inch thick, with tenons above and below ; they are 
all carved in bas-relief, of a round and Egyptian style ; 
the accessories, such as the eyes,, draperies, and por- 
tions of the chair, inlaid with a deep-blue glass, 
probably an imitation of lapis lazuli, and some of the 
more important parts gilded. They are evidently the 
prototype of the toreutic work oi the Greeks. — 
23, 24, 25. Three panels, which represent each the 
same subject, a monarch unbearded, wearing on his 
head the Egyptian kheprr or helmet, which is orna- 
mented with a series of annulations or rings, perhaps 
to show that it was of chain or scale armour, and has 
in front the uraeus serpent, emblem of royalty, with 
an Assyrian garment round the loins, like the Egyp- 
tian sJientif apparently, from its corrugated folds, 
intended to represent wool, with a long pendent fold 
on the left side; the whole with a border of oval 
drops; the legs bare, and unshod, advancing to the 
right; holding in his left hand a tall flower of the 
lotus, which rises out of a clod of earth ; the whole 
representing the Egyptian symbol /^^ for the upper 
country. As pendants to these are three other panels 
(26, 27, 28), on which a figure, exactly the same, 
advances to the right : these, which are nearly of 
equal size, measuring 3j^, 3^ inches high, and 2^, 
2 1^3 inches wide, have evidently been placed in com- 
position with one another, probably arranged in pairs 



of the rhyton: for similar vases terminating below in the heads 
of lions, cf. Botta, Nineveh, PI. 16 and 25. 
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or else in series, facing to the right and left. — 29. 
Two figures in Egyptian style, with hair falling in 
locks from the crown of the head ; squared at the 
base; wearing the shenti round the loins; standing 
face to face, and cording up between them a double 
flower of the papyrus : each figure places one foot on a 
flower of the papyrus. These figures are apparently 
imitated from the ordinary representation of the Nile, 
cording up the flowers of the lotus and papyrus 
common to the sides of Egyptian thrones. There 
is half of a similar panel with the figure on the left 
side (30) : the large panel measures 3i\ inches wide 
and 3 inches high ; the fragment 2^^ inches by Ifl 
inch. — 31. Portion of another panel, representing an 
Assyrian deity, bearded and draped, standing, looking 
to the left, and holding in his pendent left hand a 
symbol of life ; probably the god Baal or Belus ; 2 ^^ 
inches high. — 32-35. Three panels, and head from 
another, also of style peculiarly Egyptian : they repre- 
sent a kind of window with three plain mouldings, 
in which is a head carved in Egyptian style in very 
salient relief, the locks falUng in regular rowsof curls: 
in some instances these curls are tied at the ends ; the 
neck has a collar round it, and is placed on a stand, 
supported by four pillars, with capitals in shape of 
the lily lotus.' These measure 3x^ inches square, 
and were probably disposed at the triangular or gable 
end of whatever object they decorated. There are four 
other heads (36), of most exquisite style, and in good 
preservation, which seem to have belonged to ^ similar 

' If the columns of Beni- Hassan are proto-doric (Champ. Lett. 
Ecr. PL V. p. 75), these are proto-ionic: similar columns will be 
seen on a distyle edifice in a pleasure-ground on a bas-relief at 
Khorsabad.^Botta, Nineveh, fo. Paris, 1848, PI. 114. 
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panel. The ears in these panels follow the Egyptian 
canon, being placed above the eyes. — 37. An imperfect 
panel, of large size: two winged sphinxes, placed 
back to back, facing outwards ; their hair in pendent 
Egyptian locks, and in front of them palmettes ; 6 
inches long, 3^ inches high. — 38. Part of another 
sphinx and emblem tet, from a similar panel, 1^ inch 
long. Here we also have miequivocally an Egyptian 
symbol; for among the Egyptians the sphinx, whose 
first appearance is about the time of Thothmes III., 
represented their monarch the man-lion, the terror 
of shepherds, and it was probably introduced into 
Assyrian art in the same sense. The sphinxes are 
winged, from which an attempt may be made to 
draw an inference respecting the age of these carvings, 
but without sufficient data; for a scarabseus in the 
collections of the British Museum has the monarch 
Thothmes III, represented as a winged sphinx, trampling 
on a fallen Asiatic ; and on a monument at Turin, the 
queen Mu-Ushem-t is painted as a female sphinx, 
with the body of a lioness, winged.^ No conclusion 
can be drawn from this circumstance against the 
ivories being as old as the eighteenth dynasty. I 
must place with these pieces (39), part of a large 
panel, of very fine style, representing a lion advancing 
to the right amidst the tall reeds of some river, 
five of the stems of which remain. This fragment, 
which rivals many of the archaic remains of Greece, 
has been embellished with blue and gold: it mea- 
sures 3*5 inches by 6 inches. Some smaller por- 
tions, representing a man in a chariot (40) ; a chain 
border, exactly like the Greek (41) ; a fleurette of 

^ Champollion, Lettre ii M. le Due de Blacas d'Aulps, 8vo> P^ris, 
1824, H. I. 
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eight petals, l^^ths of an inch in diameter (42); and 
another of twelve, |ths of an inch in diameter (43), 
must close my description of this part of these ivories. 
I now come to what is of superlative interest, — 
the epigraphical or inscribed portion of these remains, 
especially the two cartouches. The first of these 
panels, which is the most complete, measures 9 
inches long by 6 inches high. It has the cartouche 
(A) placed vertically in the centre, surmounted by a 
solar disk, gilded, flanked by two ostrich feathers 
which are inlaid with narrow horizontal strips of 
opaque blue glass, probably imitations of lapis lazuli, 
with some few bars in green. The area of the 
cartouche is gilded, and the hieroglyphics are incused, 
and inlaid with blue glass. At each side is a 
divinity, beardless, wearing the long hair-dress called 
namms, also inlaid with blue, and draped in linen 
garments, enveloping the whole of the form, with a 
border of inlaid blue ovals. The seats on which 
they sit are the usual Egyptian throne, the sides 
decorated with scales alternately of blue and opaque 
green pastes, inlaid into the ivory, and intended 
to imitate lapis lazuli and felspar. At the lower 
comer, in a compartment in gilded ivory on a blue 
back-ground, is a symbol of life. Each divinity 
holds in one hand a tarn or kukupha sceptre, and 
holds up the other with the palm turned towards 
the cartouche. No name is attached to either of 
these figures, which are probably intended for deities 
of an inferior rank, such as the Persian Izjeds. Like 
all the Egyptian figures, they are unbearded, but their 
drapery is not that of Egyptian females. The hiero- 
glyphics in the cartouche face from right to left, 
and consist of the following symbols : 
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1 . I the reed A. 

2. ^ the cord or boat-head U. 

3. J the leg B. 

4. "^ water N. 

5. V the duckling U. 

6. o the sun's disk. 

7. I the determinative bar. 

The whole consequently reads AUBNU, or, as the 
6 is in sound like our v, AUVNU. 

If Nos. 6 and 7 are determinative, as they usually 
are, it is to be merely read Auvnu; but if they are 
to be pronounced as they occasionally were at the 
end of certain names, they must be read RA, and 
the whole is then AUBNU-RA, or AUVNU-RA. 

It is, of course, of the highest importance in this 
inquiry to decide what is to be understood by this 
cartouche. Considered as a mere Egyptian word, 
and as having the paragogic reed [1 a, it is UBNU, 
*the Shining,' to which the sun's disk and bar may 
be considered as an addition equivalent to BAy'^Hkios^ 
'the Sun,' -in the same manner as these symbols 
are added after 

Amen 

Num 

Mentu 

Atmu ^ "^' 

Aten 

Sebak 

to connect them with the solar cycle of gods. 

There is no especial deity of the Egyptian Pan- 
theon called UBNU ; yet as this word is constructed in 
the same manner as the names of Egyptian deities, 
it may be that of an Assyrian deity, translated or 
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transcribed into hieroglyphics. The name X2ANNHZ, 
the Chaldaean god, half man, half fish, is the nearest 
approximation to it of the Assyrian names which 
have reached us. Oannes, according to the legends 
of the true Berossos,^ was the mythic founder of 
the Chaldaean empire, who issued from the Red Sea, 
and communicated a knowledge of the arts and 
sciences to the people of Babylon. His identity with 
the Sun seems alluded to by the fact of his nightly 
retiring into the sea, rod S rjklov Svvavro9 to ^atop tovtovI 

flawTjv Bvpcu iraXtv us ttjp BaXcuraav^ koa ras vutcras ev r^ 

ir€kaff€i SuuTcurOai.^ As a series of similar deities, such 
as Baal, Astaruta, Sydyk, and Dagon, appear to have 
possessed a common worship, extending from the 
Euphrates to the coast of Syria, there is no reason 
why Oannes, although described by Berossos from 
the wall-paintings at Babylon, may not have been 
worshipped at an early period as far north as Nineveh. 
Both nations undoubtedly possessed a pure Sa- 
baeanism, and it is highly probable that the Chaldees 
derived their religion from their Assyrian predecessors. 
Although the accounts of Semiramis are legendary, 
yet it must be supposed that the names in connection 
with her are of Assyrian origin, and that of her 
original husband Onnes, "Ovprfs^'^ approaches closely 
the Chaldaean Oannes. 

^ Syncellus, Chronog^phia, p. 28, et seq, Eusebias, 'Ex Interpr. 
Armen. Chron. i. 2. 

^ Bunsen, Aegyptens Stelle, B. iii. Urknndbuch, p. 93. 

' Ctesias, k Muller, Svo, Paris, 1844, p. 17, s. 6. p. 18, extr. 
Anonymi Tract, de Mulieribus qase bello claruerunt. *Ovy/^ in the 
dative. — Diod. ii. 6. Cf. the name OBNOZ (Obnos) of the last 
king of the fifth or sixth Egyptian dynasty, in Africanus (Sync, 
pp. 57, 58). Banscn, Aeg. St. B. iii. Urkundbuch, s. 16, reads 
Onnos. — Ibid, Taf. ii. 
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Two modes of transcription may have been adopted 
by the Assyrian artists, i. A direct transcription into 
phonetic elements, without reference to the sense. 
II. A transcription by the nearest similar word in 
Egyptian. Should this latter be the case here, it sug- 
gests that Oannes must have signified the ' Sunshine,* 
the ' Sunlight,* the Sabasan intellectual and physical 
creator of existing nature. 

It is hardly probable that the name of an Assyrian or 
Chaldaean god should have been translated into hiero- 
glyphics ; for in all the instances of the names which 
can be recognized, such as the Assyrian gods BaaP 
and Astarta,^ the Phoenician Renpu ^^ or Reseph, the 
Moabitish Ken," the Armenian and Assyrian Anata,^^ 

^ ChampoUion, Gr. Eg. p. 122. 

' Bunsen, Aegyptens Stelle, B. i. s. 479, In the Egyptian coU 
lections of the Britiah Museum are several objects made of ivory, or 
with ivory inlaid in them, — such as a small figure of uncertain age 
from Memphis ; a chair of ebony inlaid with ivory ; some hair-pins ; 
a scribe's palette ; a box inlaid with ivory and porcelain, the ivory 
stained pink ; several elegant spoons in shape of divinities, ducks, 
&c. ; the tips of the handles of poniards, and some semicircular en-* 
graved objects. In the Louvre also are some objects of ivory hair- 
pins. — Champollion, Notice descriptive des Monumens du Muse6 
Charles X. p. 70, h. 8, 13, 14 ; hair-pins, p. 75, 14-18 ; bracelets, 
p. 84, No. 326-331 ; scribe's palette, p. 101 ; a little doll, p. 107, 
No. 175; a knuckle bone, p. 180; a bolt, p. 108, No. 210, in the 
Berlin Museum, Fassalacqua Catalogue Raisonnde et Historique, 
8vo, Paris, 1826. 

It is interesting to compare with these ivories those in Hieratic 
Greek style, executed in Etruria. — Museo-Etrusco-Vaticano, fo. 
Romse, 1846, Pt. ii. Tav. cvi. 

^® Land, Lettre sur les Hi^roglyphes, 8vo, Paris, 1847, p. 19. 
Prisse, Mon. PI. xxvii. 

'^ Cf. Prisse, Mon. PI. xxvii. Lanci, Lettre sur les Hi^roglyphes, 
8vo. Paris, 1847, p. 19. 

^' Birch, Gallery. Lanci, loc. cit. 21. Bunsen, Aeg. Stelle, B. i. 
B. 479. Cf. Wilkinson, M. C. Ser. u. PI. 70, Pt. i. 
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or Anaitis, the foreign names of the god Amen-ra, 
as well as the names and titles of the Persian rulers of 
Egypt, — a direct transcription^ and not a translation 
into hieroglyphicsi^' is always found. The introduc- 
tion of these divinities into Egypt, which can be traced 
to the xviii.-xix. dynasty, is coeval with the epoch 
of the great conquests of Egypt in Central Asia. 

There is, however, another hypothesis applicable 
to this cartouche — ^that it represents the name of an 
Assyrian king^ transcribed into hieroglyphics. In order 
to identify it, if possible, with such a name, I have 
collated it carefully with the lists of names of Assyrian 
monarchs which have reached us, from Eusebius, the 
Syncellus, Moses of Chorrene, and other chronogra- 
phists of a later period. The names of the second 
or Chaldaean dynasty may be considered to be au- 
thentic ; but those of the first line, with the excep- 
tion of a few names, such as Ninus, Ninyas, and 
Sardanapalus, which may be called historical, are in 
such a state, owing to ignorant and careless scribes 
and designing compilers, that no reliance can be placed 
upon them, nor a deduction safely drawn from an 
isolated coincidence, if such existed. What credence, 
for example, can we give to successions into which are 
introduced such names as Xerxes (Persian), Sethos 
(Egyptian), Lamprides and Laosthenes (Greek)? It 
is in vain that we should endeavour to detach from 
such a mass the true elements of Assyrian history. 
Neither is the name philologically composed, like the 

'^ Lepfiius, Todtenbuch, c. 165, Taf. lxxix. id the chapter appended 
to the great ritual, and probably added at a later time : one of the 
names of the god (line 9), reading Sharsha-takata, commences with 
a name having the same elements as Zip^t : in iakaia is probably 
the form rapyonjr, as in 'Aropyenys'. 
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name of a king; and if it is supposed to be a pnenomen 
which the Assyrian monarch might have assumed ia 
imitation of his Egyptian oontemporaries; there is 
scarcely one in the whole Egjrptian series constructed 
in the same manner ; for in these the disk of the sun 
is universally placed first It is much more probable 
that it is a praenomen than a name ; and in this case 
the fragment of the other name, which will be subse- 
quently discussed, might be the name of the monarch* 
As it is exceedingly desirable that the age of the 
cartouche should, if possible, be determined, in order 
to fix the period of the palaces of Nimroud, there are 
the following considerations to guide the inquiry: 
its artistic style, — philological peculiarities, — and the 
state of political relations between Egypt and Assyria. 
The style of art of the hieroglyphics is not purely 
Egyptian, but rather resembles an imitation by foreign 
artists than the workmanship of native carvers of the 
sacred character. This is particularly shown in the un* 
usual length of the second character and the thickness 
of the fourth. The cartouche is surmounted by a solar 
disk and two plumes, a mode of ornamentation adopted 
not earlier than the xviii. djrnasty,^^ — the first example 
being in the reign of Thothmes III., and Amenophis 
III. has his prsenomen on the bricks thus decorated; 
as are the cartouches ^^ of Sethos I. of the xviii.-xix. 
dynasty, and his successors. At the time of the xxvi. 
dynasty, cartouches thus surmounted are introduced 
into the texts,^® and the Persian rulers of Egypt 
have their names thus inscribed.^^ The custom seems 
more prevalent at this latter period, and probably in 

^^ Prisse, Monumens Egyptiens, Fl. zziii. 

^^ Barton, Ekcerpta Hieroglypbic$i, Fl. ii. : at Gournah. 

»« Ibid. PI. IV. 17 Ibid. PI. VIII. 
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tlie first instance arose from the artistic arrangement 
of cartouches in the cornices of the temples and 
palaces. The head attire of the king cannot be older 
than the xviii. dynasty; it bears some resemblance 
to that of Amenophis III. at Kamak, ^® and the kheprr 
appears at the commencement of the same line : the 
absence of peaked sandals and of the masses of locks 
of side hair precludes the idea of their having been 
imitated from works of art of the xix. or xx. dynasty, 
when the hair was rounded beneath, a custom which 
prevailed till the xxvi. dynasty. It might possibly 
be in the fashion of the xxir. dynasty. 

I have already pointed out the state of political 
relations existing between Egypt and Assyria, when 
Thebes, Babylon, and Nineveh were united by com- 
merce and conquest from the commencement of the 
, XVIII. dynasty to its close. Naharaina and Saenkar, 
or Singara, appear at the head of the conquests of 
Sethos I., and Carchemish joined the grand central 
Asiatic league against his son and successor. Perhaps 
a petty chieftain of Assyria may be mentioned in the 
same reign. ^^ Traffic brought the wares of the same 
countries into the hands of his successors, and this 
is the earliest period to which these ivories could be 
referred. 

There is nothing in the philologic^ construction 
of the cartouches which can guide us to their pre- 
cise era. The second character, the u,^ begins to 
be extensively used at the period of the xx. dynasty; 

^^ Prisse, Monumens Egyptiens, PL xxiii. 

^* Select Papyri, PI. ltiii. line 6: 'thy name will be made like 
Kata-ru-ti, the chief of Asar.' Cf. Hincke, Trans. Brit. Arch. 
Assoc. Winchester Congress, 1846. 

^ Cf. Hincks, Trans. Roy. Irish Academy, vol. xxi. Pt. ii. p. 56 ; 
Eunsen, Egypt's Place, Syo. Lond. 1848, p. 570. 
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but it was employed as early as the xviii., although 
I doubt if it were so otherwise than exceptionally 
befoi:e that time. The other symbols are in use at 
all times from the iv. dynasty till the Romans. 
Still the age of the xxii. dynasty would well suit 
the cartouche, if stress may be laid upon this fact. 

The first indication of the restoration of political 
relations between the two countries occurs in the 
XXI. dynasty of Tanite kings. The monarch com- 
monly called Pehor, or Pehar, had a family of nineteen 
sons, two of whom bear names evidently of foreign 

origin, for the seventh is called 3|i^ ji i^^W^^ I ^ 

Ma-swa-ha [r] ta, and the eighth *3^>^i\jplll 

Ma-swa-ka-hata. These names appear to be Semitic ; 
for their initial and final syllables are those intro- 
duced into other Semitic names which had become 
inserted, as it were, into the Egyptian language. 
The first part, indeed, which is common to both 
names, is essentially the same as that of the Maasu 
or Masii, a nation lying to the north of Nineveh. 
Under the following dynasty, the xxii. or Bubastite, 
there are more undeniable traces of Assyrian con- 
nection in the names of the monarchs and princes of 
this line. 

The name of Sheshank is by no means referable 
to Egyptian roots. His name in hieroglyphics is 
^l^'^ SHSHNK;^^ or, attributing to the cha- 
racters their inherent syllabic value, SHASHANKA. 
There are, however, certain external traces of the 
name of this monarch being foreign: his name is 
written by Manetho Seaoyxo^ns, or XeVwTj^w,^ and in 

^^ Rosellini, M. St. tomo iv. p. 149. 

^ Bnnsen, Aegyptens Stelle, Bach. iii. s. 133. Boeckh« Maaetho, 
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or else in series, facing to the right and left. — 29. 
Two figures in Egyptian style, with hair falling in 
locks from the crown of the head; squared at the 
base; wearing the shenti round the loins; standing 
face to face, and cording up between them a double 
flower of the papyrus : each figure places one foot on a 
flower of the papyrus. These figures are apparently 
imitated from the ordinary representation of the Nile, 
cording up the flowers of the lotus and papyrus 
common to the sides of Egyptian thrones. There 
is half of a similar panel with the figure on the left 
side (30) : the large panel measures 3^ inches wide 
and 3 inches high; the fragment 2\^ inches by 1^ 
inch. — 31. Portion of another panel, representing an 
Assyrian deity, bearded and draped, standing, looking 
to the left, and holding in his pendent left hand a 
synibol of life; probably the god Baal or Belus; 2^ 
inches high. — 32-35. Three panels, and head from 
another, also of style peculiarly Egyptian : they repre- 
sent a kind of window with three plain mouldings, 
in which is a head carved in Egyptian style in very 
salient relief, the locks falling in regular rowsof curls: 
in some instances these curls are tied at the ends ; the 
neck has a collar round it, and is placed on a stand, 
supported by four pillars, with capitals in shape of 
the lily lotus.' These measure 3^ inches square, 
and were probably disposed at the triangular or gable 
end of whatever object they decorated. There are four 
other heads (36), of most exquisite style, and in good 
preservation, which seem to have belonged to a similar 

' If the columns of BeDi-Hassan are proto-doric (Champ. Lett. 
Ecr. Fl. v. p. 75), these are proto-ionic: similar columns will be 
seen on a distyle edifice in a pleasure-ground on a bas-relief at 
Khorsabad.— Botta, Nmeveh, fo. Paris, 1848, PI. 114. 
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panel. The ears in these panels follow the Egyptian 
canon, being placed above the eyes. — 37. An imperfect 
panel, of large size: two winged sphinxes, placed 
back to back, facing outwards ; their hair in pendent 
Egyptian locks, and in front of them palmettes ; 6 
inches long, 3^ inches high. — 38. Part of another 
sphinx and emblem tet, from a similar panel, l^ inch 
long. Here we also have imequivocally an Egyptian 
symbol; for among the Egyptians the sphinx, whose 
first appearance is about the time of Thothmes III., 
represented their monarch the man-lion, the terror 
of shepherds, and it was probably introduced into 
Assyrian art in the same sense. The sphinxes are 
winged, from which an attempt may be made to 
draw an inference respecting the age of these carvings, 
but without sufficient data; for a scarabseus in the 
collections of the British Museum has the monarch 
Thothmes III. represented as a winged sphinx, trampling 
on a fallen Asiatic ; and on a monument at Turin, the 
queen Mu-Ushem-t is painted as a female sphinx, 
with the body of a lioness, winged.* No conclusion 
can be drawn from this circumstance against the 
ivories being as old as the eighteenth dynasty. I 
must place with these pieces (39), part of a large 
panel, of very fine style, representing a lion advancing 
to the right amidst the tall reeds of some river, 
five of the stems of which remain. This fragment, 
which rivals many of the archaic remains of Greece, 
has been embellished with blue and gold: it mea- 
sures 3*5 inchjss by 6 inches. Some smaller por- 
tions, representing a man in a chariot (40); a chain 
border, exactly like the Greek (41) ; a fleurette of 

^ ChampollioD, Lettre ii M. le Due de Blacas d'Aulps* 8vo^ PariB, 
1824, H. I. 
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or else in series, facing to the right and left. — 29. 
Two figures in Egyptian style, with hair falling in 
locks from the crown of the head ; squared at the 
base ; wearing the shenti round the loins ; standing 
face to face, and cording up between them a double 
flower of the papyrus : each figure places one foot on a 
flower of the papyrus. These figures are apparently 
imitated from the ordinary representation of the Nile, 
cording up the flowers of the lotus and papyrus 
common to the sides of Egyptian thrones. There 
is half of a similar panel with the figure on the left 
side (30) : the large panel measures 3i^ inches wide 
and 3 inches high; the fragment 2^ inches by 1^ 
inch. — 31. Portion of another panel, representing an 
Assyrian deity, bearded and draped, standing, looking 
to the left, and holding in his pendent left hand a 
symbol of life ; probably the god Baal or Belus ; 2 ^^ 
inches high. — 32-35. Three panels, and head from 
another, also of style peculiarly Egyptian : they repre- 
sent a kind of window with three plain mouldings, 
in which is a head carved in Egyptian style in very 
salient relief, the locks falling in regular rowsof curls: 
in some instances these curls are tied at the ends ; the 
neck has a collar round it, and is placed on a stand, 
supported by four pillars, with capitals in shape of 
the lily lotus.' These measure 3^ inches square, 
and were probably disposed at the triangular or gable 
end of whatever object they decorated. There are four 
other heads (36), of most exquisite style, and in good 
preservation, which seem to have belonged to a similar 

^ If the columns of Beni- Hassan are proto-doric (Champ. Lett. 
Ecr. PI. ▼. p. 75), these are proto-ionic: similar columns will be 
seen on a distyle edifice in a pleasure-ground on a bas-relief at 
Khorsabad.— Botta, Nineveh, fo. Paris, 1848, PL 114. 
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panel. The ears in these panels follow the Egyptian 
canon, being placed above the eyes. — 37. An imperfect 
panel, of large size: two winged sphinxes, placed 
back to back, facing outwards ; their hair in pendent 
Egyptian locks, and in front of them palmettes ; 6 
inches long, 3J inches high. — 38. Part of another 
sphinx and emblem tet, from a similar panel, l^ inch 
long. Here we also have unequivocaUy an Egyptian 
symbol; for among the Egyptians the sphinx, whose 
first appearance is about the time of Thothmes III., 
represented their monarch the man-lion, the terror 
of shepherds, and it was probably introduced into 
Assyrian art in the same sense. The sphinxes are 
winged, from which an attempt may be made to 
draw an inference respecting the age of these carvings, 
but without sufficient data; for a scarabaeus in the 
; collections of the British Museum has the monarch 

Thothraes III. represented as a winged sphinx, trampling 
on a fallen Asiatic ; and on a monument at Turin, the 
queen Mu-Ushem-t is painted as a female sphinx, 
with the body of a lioness, winged.* No conclusion 
can be drawn from this circumstance against the 
ivories being as old as the eighteenth dynasty. I 
must place with these pieces (39), part of a large 
panel, of very fine style, representing a lion advancing 
to the right amidst the tall reeds of somp river, 
five of the stems of which remain. This fragment, 
which rivals many of the archaic remains of Greece, 
has been embellished with blue and gold: it mea- 
sures 3*5 inchjBS by 6 inches. Some smaller por- 
tions, representing a man in a chariot (40); a chain 
border, exactly like the Greek (41) ; a fleurette of 

^ ChampollioD, Lettre ^ M. le Due de Blacas d'Aulps, 8vo^ Paris, 
1824, H. I. 
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or else in series, facing to the right and left. — 29. 
Two figures in Egyptian style, with hair falling in 
locks from the crown of the head; squared at the 
hase; wearing the shenti round the loins; standing 
face to face, and cording up between them a double 
flower of the papyrus : each figure places one foot on a 
flower of the papyrus. These figures are apparently 
imitated from the ordinary representation of the Nile, 
cording up the flowers of the lotus and papyrus 
common to the sides of Egyptian thrones. There 
is half of a similar panel with the figure on the left 
$ide (30) : the large panel measures Sj^i inches wide 
and 3 inches high; the fragment 2^^ inches by 1^^ 
inch. — 31. Portion of another panel, representing an 
Assyrian deity, bearded and draped, standing, looking 
to the left, and holding in his pendent left hand a 
symbol of life ; probably the god Baal or Belus ; 2 ^^ 
inches high. — 32-35. Three panels, and head from 
another, also of style peculiarly Egyptian : they repre- 
sent a kind of window with three plain mouldings, 
in which is a head carved in Egyptian style in very 
salient relief, the locks falling in regular rowsof curls: 
in some instances these curls are tied at the ends ; the 
neck has a collar round it, and is placed on a stand, 
supported by four pillars, with capitals in shape of 
the lily lotus.^ These measure 3^^ inches square, 
and were probably disposed at the triangular or gable 
end of whatever object they decorated. There are four 
other heads (36), of most exquisite style, and in good 
preservation, which seem to have belonged to a similar 

^ If the columns of Beni- Hassan are proto-doric (Champ. Lett. 
Ecr. PL V. p. 75), these are proto-ionic: similar columns will be 
seen on a distyle edifice in a pleasure-ground on a bas-relief at 
Khorsabad.— Botta, Nineveh, fo. Paris, 1848, PI. 114. 
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panel. The ears in these panels follow the Egyptian 
canon, being placed above the eyes. — 37. An imperfect 
panel, of large size : two winged sphinxes, placed 
back to back, facing outwards ; their hair in pendent 
Egyptian locks, and in front of them palmettes ; 6 
inches long, 3^ inches high. — 38. Part of another 
sphinx and emblem tet, from a similar panel, 1^ inch 
long. Here we also have miequivocally an Egyptian 
Sjrmbol ; for among the Egyptians the sphinx, whose 
first appearance is about the time of Thothmes III., 
represented their monarch the man-lion, the terror 
of shepherds, and it was probably introduced into 
Assyrian art in the same sense. The sphinxes are 
winged, from which an attempt may be made to 
draw an inference respecting the age of these carvings, 
but without sufficient data; for a scarabaeus in the 
collections of the British Museum has the monarch 
Thothmes III. represented as a winged sphinx, trampling 
on a fallen Asiatic ; and on a monument at Turin, the 
queen Mu-Ushem-t is painted as a female sphinx, 
with the body of a lioness, winged.^ No conclusion 
can be drawn from this circumstance against the 
ivo^es be^ng as old as the eighteenth dynasty. I 
must place with these pieces (39), part of a large 
panel, of very fine style, representing a lion advancing 
to the right amidst the tall reeds of some river, 
i^ve of the stems of which remain. This fragment, 
which rivals many of the archaic remains of Greece, 
has been embellished with blue and gold: it mea- 
sures 3*5 inches by 6 inches. Some smaller por- 
tions, representing a n^an in a chariot (40) ; a chain 
border, exactly like the Greek (41) ; a fleurette of 

^ ChampollioD» Lettre ^ M. le Due de Blacas d'Aulps, Svo^ Paris, 
1824, H. I. 
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or else in series, facing to the right and left. — 29. 
Two figures in Egyptian style, with hair falling in 
locks from the crown of the head; squared at the 
hase; wearing the shenti round the loins; standing 
face to face, and cording up between them a double 
flower of the papyrus : each figure places one foot on a 
flower of the papyrus. These figures are apparently 
imitated from the ordinary representation of the Nile, 
cording up the flowers of the lotus and papyrus 
common to the sides of Egyptian thrones. There 
is half of a similar panel with the figure on the left 
3ide (30) : the large panel measures 3j\ inches wide 
and 3 inches high; the fragment 2\^ inches by 1^^ 
inch. — 31. Portion of another panel, representing an 
Assyrian deity, bearded and draped, standing, looking 
to the left, and holding in his pendent left hand a 
symbol of life; probably the god Baal or Belus; 2^ 
inches high. — 32-35. Three panels, and head from 
another, also of style peculiarly Egyptian : they repre- 
sent a kind of window with three plain mouldings, 
in which is a head carved in Egyptian style in very 
salient relief, the locks falling in regular rowsof curls: 
in some instances these curls are tied at the ends ; the 
neck has a collar round it, and is placed on a stand, 
supported by four pillars, with capitals in shape of 
the lily lotus. ^ These measure 3^ inches square, 
and were probably disposed at the triangular or gable 
end of whatever object they decorated. There are four 
other heads (36), of most exquisite style, and in good 
preservation, which seem to have belonged to a similar 

^ If the columns of BcdI- Hassan are proto-doric (Champ. Lett. 
£cr. PI. V. p. 75), these are proto-ionic: similar colamns will be 
seen on a distyle edifice in a pleasure-ground on a bas-relief at 
Khorsabad.— Botta, Nineveh, fo. Paris, 1848, PI. 114. 
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panel. The ears in these panels follow the Egyptian 
canon, being placed above the eyes. — 37. An imperfect 
panel, of large size: two winged sphinxes, placed 
back to back, facing outwards ; their hair in pendent 
Egyptian locks, and in front of them palmettes ; 6 
inches long, 3| inches high. — 38. Part of another 
sphinx and emblem tet, from a similar panel, l^ inch 
long. Here we also have unequivocally an Egyptian 
symbol ; for among the Egyptians the sphinx, whose 
first appearance is about the time of Thothmes III., 
represented their monarch the man-lion, the terror 
of shepherds, and it was probably introduced into 
Assyrian art in the same sense. The sphinxes are 
winged, from which an attempt may be made to 
draw an inference respecting the age of these carvings, 
but without sufficient data; for a scarabaeus in the 
collections of the British Museum has the monarch 
Thothmes III. represented as a winged sphinx, trampling 
on a fallen Asiatic ; and on a monument at Turin, the 
queien Mu-Ushem-t is painted as a female sphinx, 
with the body of a lioness, winged.^ No conclusion 
can be (drawn from this circumstance against the 
ivories bepg as old as the eighteenth dynasty. I 
must place with these pieces (39), part of a large 
panel, of very fine style, representing a lion advancing 
to the right amidst the tall reeds of some river, 
five of the stems of which remain. This fragment, 
which rivals many of the archaic remains of Greece, 
has been embellished with blue and gold: it mea- 
sures 3*5 inchjBS by 6 inches. Some smaller por- 
tions, representing a man in a chariot (40); a chain 
border, exactly like the Greek (41) ; a fleurette of 

^ ChampollioD, Lettre ^ M. le Due de Blacas d'Aulps, Svo^ Paris, 
1824, PI. I. 
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or else in series, facing to the right and left. — 29. 
Two figures in Egyptian style, with hair falling in 
locks from the crown of the head ; squared at the 
base; wearing the shenti round the loins; standing 
face to face, and cording up between them a double 
flower of the papyrus : each figure places one foot on a 
flower of the papyrus. These figures are apparently 
imitated from the ordinary representation of the Nile, 
cording up the flowers of the lotus and papyrus 
common to the sides of Egyptian thrones, lliere 
is half of a similar panel with the figure on the left 
side (30) : the large panel measures 3^ inches wide 
and 3 inches high ; the fragment 2^ inches by Hi 
inch. — 31. Portion of another panel, representing an 
Assyrian deity, bearded and draped, standing, looking 
to the left, and holding in his pendent left hand a 
symbol of life ; probably the god Baal or Belus ; 2 ^^ 
inches high. — 32-35. Three panels, and head from 
another, also of style peculiarly Egyptian : they repre- 
sent a kind of window with three plain mouldings, 
in which is a head carved in Egyptian style in very 
salient relief, the locks falling in regular rowsof curls: 
in some instances these curls are tied at the ends ; the 
neck has a collar round it, and is placed on a stand, 
supported by four pillars, with capitals in shape of 
the lily lotus.^ These measure 3^ inches square, 
and were probably disposed at the triangular or gable 
end of whatever object they decorated. There are four 
other heads (36), of most exquisite style, and in good 
preservation, which seem to have belonged to a similar 

^ If the columns of Beni- Hassan are proto-doric (Champ. Lett. 
Ecr. PI. V. p. 75), these are proto-ionic: similar columns will be 
seen on a distyle edifice in a pleasure-ground on a bas-relief at 
Khorsabad.— Botta, Nineveh, fo. Paris, 1848, PI. 114. 
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panel. The ears in these panels follow the Egyptian 
canon, being placed above the eyes. — 37. An imperfect 
panel, of large size: two winged sphinxes, placed 
back to back, facing outwards ; their hair in pendent 
Egyptian locks, and in front of them palmettes; 6 
inches long, 3| inches high. — 38. Part of another 
sphinx and emblem tet, from a similar panel, 1^ inch 
long. Here we also have unequivocally an Egyptian 
symbol ; for among the Egyptians the sphinx, whose 
first appearance is about the time of Thothmes III., 
represented their monarch the man-lion, the terror 
of shepherds, and it was probably introduced into 
Assyrian art in the same sense. The sphinxes are 
winged, from which an attempt may be made to 
draw an inference respecting the age of these carvings, 
but without sufficient data; for a scarabaeus in the 
collections of the British Museum has the monarch 
Thothmes III. represented as a winged sphinx, trampling 
on a fallen Asiatic ; and on a monument at Turin, the 
queen Mu-t-shem-t is painted as a female sphinx, 
with the body of a lioness, winged.^ No conclusion 
c^n be drawn froiq this circumstance against the 
ivories be^ng as old as the eighteenth dynasty. I 
must place with these pieces (39), part of a large 
panel, of very fine style, representing a lion advancing 
to the right amidst the tall reeds of somis river, 
five of the stems of which remain. This fragment, 
which rivals many of the archaic remains of Greece, 
has been embellished with blue and gold: it mea- 
sures 3*5 inchjes by 6 inches. Some smaller por- 
tions, representing a man in a chariot (40); a chain 
border, exactly like the Greek (41) ; a fleurette of 

^ ChampollioD, Lettre ^ M. le Due de Blacas d'Aulps, 8vo^ Paris, 
1824, PI. I. 
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symbol, resembling that used to express the title of 
priest and monarch, or else intended for the vase 
on its stand, used for the syllable TA. The last is a 
divinity, uncertain whether male or female, seated, 
and holding a lotus sceptre. The whole read NTA, 
or NATH, as the end of some Assyrian name. On 
another fragment, and at the corner of a panel, are 
the duckling and water line, not in a cartouche, 
reading UN, perhaps the name of an Assyrian deity. 

I am aware of the names of two Egyptian kings 
which correspond in a remarkable degree with that 
before us. They occur in column ix., lines 8 and 
12, of the Chevalier Lepsius's arrangement of the 
Hieratical Canon of Turin. ^^ One is RA-UBN — 

Sol splendens — ' the shining Sun :' the other, which 
is on the fragment marked 99, is only part of a 
cartouche, a praenomen into the composition of 
which the word w6n, or * shine,' enters ; but there are 
some important differences. In the first name the 
solar disk appears as in all Egyptian praenomens, 
while in the Assyrian cartouche there is no such 
disk: the word ubn in the s*econd, line 12, is only 
part of a praenomen, and it is impossible to say what 
preceded it. Had it been a repetition of the praenomen, 
line 12, it would, for the sake of distinction, have been 
accompanied by the king's name : such, at least, is the 
rule of the papyrus in other instances. The whole 
cartouche was probably Ra-em-ubn, or Ra-neb-ubn, 
Ra-tet-ubn, &c. But supposing the Assyrian car- 
touche to be identical with that in line 8, there 
are then the following difficulties: the monarchs of 

7» Auswahl, Taf. v. 
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this dynasty are anterior to the xviii., and were 
ephemeral rulers, whose reigns varied from a few 
months to only four years, showing either an epoch of 
political confusion, or a series of reigns improperly 
recorded. Now the Nimroud cartouche can hardly be 
referred to so early a period, although the Hyksbos 
invasion is considered by some to be represented by 
this part of the canon. These kings cannot be con- 
nected with the Shepherds. There is one period 
which must not be omitted in the consideration of 
these Assyrian cartouches, — that of the worship of 
the Aten, or sun's disk, introduced during the xtiii. 
dynasty ; but there is no internal evidence that the 
kings of this dynasty were Assyrians. 



PoitioB of a poroelain box, io AaajtuM Mfle, 
betring the pnEnomen of Amuia II. 



v.— DESCRIPTION OP A GREEK MANUSCRIPT FOUND 

AT THEBES. 

BY A. C. HARRIS, ESQ. 

(Read Jan. 13, 1848.) 

While inquiring at Thebes^ last winter, for Tahidic 
fragments, some broken Greek papyri were shown to 
me for sale, and I purchased them. 

One of these is remarkable, and will prove to be 
of great interest to the lovers of classical literature. 
In its perfect state it was one roll of paper (papyrus) , 
but the writing is divided into pages, with a margin 
separating them of ^ of an inch. An entire page 
is of the length of 6^^ inches, and of a breadth of 
li^, and contains 27 or 28 lines, each line of 15 
or 16 letters. In its present state it consists of 
thirty-two pieces, — pages entire, parts of pages, and 
small fragments ; and I judge that I have the matter 
contained in about twenty-five pages, but not con- 
tinuous. 

Enough of this document has been translated to 
ascertain the nature of it, and no more. Great cri- 
tical knowledge will be required to put the fragments 
together, and determine the sequence of the discourse, 
to supply letters that are missing or illegible, and to 
correct the errors of the copyist, some of which are 
conspicuous. 
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From the cursory examination made, it results that 
we have before us the oration of an accuser (Hype- 
rides?), pronounced before the Dicasts of Athens 
against Demosthenes, for having suffered himself to 
be corrupted by the money of Harpalus ; or rather, 
being charged 'with the treasure of that person, for 
having failed to give a true account of it, as stated 
in the lives of the Ten Orators. It would appear 
from the history of the times that Harpalus, on 
arriving at Athens, deposited in the Acropolis the sum 
of seven hundred and fifty talents, which is confirmed 

by our manuscript : eurovja-a rov *AfyrrcCKjov onoaa eit) ra 
yjrqfiaTa ra avouT$ffa'Of4£va eis rr)v AKpowoKoff o S airexpivaro 
OTt errral/coo'ioi koc ireirniKovra^. 

Part of this money is supposed to have been taken 
by or given to Demosthenes, with whom, according to 
the papyrus, Harpalus once paid a very early morning 
visit to the treasure, under pretence of counting it. 
In spite, however, of the famous story of the cup and 
the twenty talents, we have found no direct evidence 
as yet that the great orator actually received a bribe. 
On the contrary, Hyperides is compelled, as far as we 
can judge from these fragments, to go into very 
elaborate calculations to prove that the money is 
missing. This done, he makes an artful appeal to the 
judges ; impressing upon them the necessity of careful 
examination, warning them against the superior elo- 
quence of his adversary, and conjuring them not, out 
of favouritism to an individual, to suffer all the decrees 
which had been passed with reference to the property 
of Harpalus to be trampled on. These decrees, he 
observes, were general ; no one had a right to claim 
exemption from their rigorous operation: every one 
who had taken any portion of the money was liable. 
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He now apostrophizes the defendant, now addresses 
himself to the judges ; and, in a rhetorical passage, 
thus brings home his charge. 

"Will you justify 
Xrxo>JO^'0>c^}1>^^O yourself without dif- 

COCAO ecVTp>>^T;>vT0A/2^ ficulty, O Demo- 

/tOhJX2UK^>y-i*^tt/M sthenes, in this con- 

his voice and brazens 
it out) — It is my 
belief that the fact 
of your taking the 
money will be a suf- 
ficient reason for the 
judges to decide the 
cause against you." 
The above extract 
being a fac-simile of the original, though wanting 
something of its neatness, will serve to show the 
character in which the discourse is written ; and the 
red letters supplied will give an idea of the work which 
remains for the critic to perform. 

The existing records of this period will, no doubt, 
throw considerable light on several passages in the 
papyrus, in which also some interesting illustrations of 
history may be found. Hyperides pronounced his 
oration at a critical moment. The triumphant re- 
turn of Alexander from his Indian wars, against the 
expectation of his own generals, must have roused 
and alarmed the free Greeks, and Demosthenes no 
less than the rest. The very first act of Alexander 
was to make his presence felt by giving a law to all 
Greece. He dispatched Nicanor to be present at the 
opening of the 1 14th Olympiad, and " to proclaim by 
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herald, — ^that all exiles (except robbers of temples and 
murderers) should return to their several countries/' 

The Demus was displeased. The situation of De- 
mosthenes was critical. The Athenian state was 
sinking. Orations in the spirit of former times were 
dangerous. Alexander had before been offended with 
them, and, on the destruction of Thebes, had ** sent to 
the Athenians, and demanded that they should deliver 
up to him Demosthenes, Lycurgus, Hyperides, and 
Charidemus.'' 

The advice of Demosthenes, on the arrival of 
Harpalus, was consistent with his position, and with 
the interests of the Athenians. ''He at first coun- 
selled them to send him immediately away, and to be 
particularly careful not again to involve the city in a 
war without just or necessary cause/' But this, the 
Athenian people may have thought, was not advice to 
come from one who had been a declaimer of Philip- 
pics, unless he had taken the money of Alexander, as 
he took the money of Harpalus. The following pas- 
sage in the oration, if it applies to Demosthenes, — ^but 
I am not certain that it does so, — implies a direct 
charge of treason. 

7rpo9 T[rf]v eXwiSa Trpoaerlaltrev mare fjurfSeva irpoaurOeadcu 
ra S €if neKcyirowrfatp /ecu Tg cCKKri *E\KaZi ovrtos e)(pvTa 
KoreKafiep inro rrjs a<f>t^t09 ttjs Nucavopos kcu rtov eTriroy- 
fiarav ap r^Keif <f>€pa>v Trap Ake^avBpov, irept re rtov ^vyaZmv 
KOI irepi, T0VT0V9 KOivovs <nfXXoyov9 Aj(auov [Sje kcu ApKa[S(io>]v, 

Diodorus Siculus mentions the proclamation re- 
specting the exiles twice over, once in book xvii. c. 
10, and again in book xviii. c. 1 ; but this last 
reference is for the purpose of stating the discontent 
which the proclamation occasioned, and the proceed- 
ings of the Athenians when they supposed the Mace- 
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donian power to be shaken by the death of Alexander ; 
for ^' when a messenger came from Babylon, who was 
an eye-witness of his death, the people of Athens 
declared open war, and sent part of Uie money left 
by Harpalus, with a great number of arms, to Leo- 
sthenes." 

Although Hyperides promises, in his proem, to 
abstain from unnecessary digression, to keep strictly 
to his main accusation, and with great show (tf sin- 
cerity prays the gods to assist him, and bring the 
cause to an issue consonant with justice, he yet takes 
care to aggravate the case against his brother orator 
by minor charges ; as, that he allowed improper per- 
sons tp enjoy the privileges of dtizenship, and that he 
dishonoured the Tlieorikon by pursuing a claim for 
five drachmae, owing at the same time a talent in that 
court. He even makes it a charge that D^nosthenes 
behaved with great rudeness to Aristomachus, the 
Epistates of the Academy, who was carrying a 
spadeful of earth from the Palaestra to his own garden, 
which was close by. 

A. C. Harris. 

Rosetta, Ilth Sept. 1847. 
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VI.— REMARKS AND ADDITIONAL VIEWS ON DR. 
LEPSIUS'S PROOFS THAT MOUNT SERBAL IS THE 
TRUE MOUNT SINAI;— ON THE WILDERNESS OF 
SIN;— ON THE MANNA OF THE ISRAELITES;— 
AND ON THE SINAIC INSCRIPTIONS. 

WITH A MAP. 
BY JOHN HOGG> ESQ., M.A., F.R.S., M.R.S.L., &C. 

(Read May 13, 1847, andJan. 27, 1848.) 

I HAVE lately read with pleasure and satisfaction 
the recently published *Tour from Thebes to the 
Peninsula of Sinai, by Professor R. Lepsius/ ^ trans- 
lated by C. H. Cottrell, M. A.; and I consider that 
the learned Prussian traveller has brought forward 
some very able arguments, chiefly deduced from the 
natural appearance of the country in connection with 
the narrative of Holy Writ, to prove that the noble 
and lofty Mount Serbal is the Mount Sinai, which 
was sanctified by the descent of the Lord God upon 
it, and whereon He deUvered to Moses the Tables of 
the Law and the Holy Commandments. 

Having long entertained considerable doubts as to 
which mountain in the Sinaic Peninsula ought pro- 
perly to be regarded as Mount Horeb, I have written 

^ A French translation of Professor Lepsius's Tour, by M. Perga- 
meni, is published at p. 345-392 of the ' Bulletin de la Soci^^ de 
G^graphie/ torn. vii. No. 42. Juin. Paris, 1847. A neat map is 
added, on scales reduced from the plans of Lepsius. 
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a few observations on that interesting question ; on the 
Sinaic district, — especially the Wilderness of Sin ; on 
the Manna of the Israelites, and on the very remarkable 
Inscriptions which are met with in the vicinity. 

An abstract of these was published anonymously 
in the 'Gentleman's Magazine' for March, 1847, 
under the title of ' Mount Serbal the true Sinai ; ' 
and as I have since had the opportunity of consulting 
some other works on those subjects, I now heg to 
present to the Royal Society of Literature my remarks, 
but greatly enlarged with additional views, together 
with a copy of Professor Lepsius's * Tour,' in order 
to invite their attention to his able exposition of a 
highly important portion of Scriptural Topography. 

The enterprising Burckhardt believes he was the 
first European traveller who visited the Serbal.' On 
the 1st of June, 1816, he reached the top of the eastern- 
most peak of this mountain, not by the usual path, but 
by a more difficult and precipitous ascent: he dis- 
covered many of the ancient inscripti^ons in the strange 
characters cut on the smooth surface of the granite 
rocks just below that extreme summit, and others 
upon the steep sides of the mountain at different 
altitudes; he also noticed steps regularly formed 
with large loose stones, as well as others cut in the 
rock with considerable labour, for the more easy 
ascent, in many places where he came upon the 
regular path ; and he therefore became convinced that 
those inscriptions were the work of pilgrims, and 
that at an early period this mountain had been con- 
sidered as the true Sinai, and had been the principal 
place of pilgrimage in the Peninsula. Ruppell, some 
years afterwards (1831), ascended the second peak 

3 'Travels in Syria and the Holy Land/ p. 609. London, 1822. 
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from the west : on that summit he, likewise, '' found 
inscriptions in the usual unknown character." ^ These 
circumstances tend, I imagine, most strongly in favour 
of the Serbal being the "Mount of God;" for, why 
should those numerous inscriptions have been so 
carefully executed, and why those steps cut and 
formed with so much skill and pains, unless, in fact, 
those who made them, or who caused them to be 
made, had accounted the Mountain itself sacred 
ground ? — ^while, on the contrary, upon the mountains 
now called Gebel Mousa and Gebel Katherin, — one 
of which is at the present day supposed, chiefly from 
more modem and monkish tradition, to be Mount 
Horeb, or Mount Sinai, — there exist none of the like 
curious inscriptions,^ nor any such ancient path or 
footway made with equal expense and toil, and still 
in similarly good preservation.^ 

These inscriptions and steps strike me as being 
of great value in showing that Mount Serbal had 

^ See Dr. Edward Robinson's ' Biblical Researches/ p. 174, vol. i. 
London, 1841. 

* Robinson, in confirmation, states that the inscriptions " are found 
neither on Jebel Miisa, nor on the present Horeb. nor on St. Catha- 
rine, nor in the valley of the convent; while on SerbiU they are seen 
on its very snmmits." — ^Vd. i. p. 188. 

* Although on the lower portion of Gebel Mousa there still exist 
some steps " not hewn, or cut in the rock, as is said by Burokhardt," 
(Robinson, vol. i. p. 153^ which lead up the mountain apart of the 
way, yet they are now much ruined, not having been repaired for a 
long time. Dr. Robinson says (p. 150), " it is usually reported that 
there were once regular steps all the way to the summit ; but this, 
like so many other stories, would seem to be only an exaggeration of 
travellers. At least, every appearance at present testifies to the 
contrary." He also adds, that in his ascent of Gebel Katherin, he 
" could not discover the slightest trace that any path had ever ex- 
isted with steps or laid stones." — P. 161. 
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been, at a most early age, used as a place of holy 
resort; and so they compel me to dissent from the 
opinion of Dr. Lepsius, that " if the inscriptions had 
any reference to Sinai^ it could be only indirectly" 
Likemse, the caverns mentioned by Burckhardt,* on 
whose sides are seen many similar inscriptions, may 
very possibly have been used for some devotional 
purposes in the earliest times, by pilgrims, or by 
those devotees ^ who ascended that mountain ; or, 
indeed, by the numerous hermits, who, according 
to Ammonius, dwelt in the fourth century upon the 
base of Mount Sinai. 

The first hermit of whom we have any knowledge 
was Silvanus (about a.d. 365), who is called "Abb^ 
du Mont Smai" by Tillemont.® Since I have not 

« * Syria/ p. 608- 

^ Robinson (p. 180) observes, — "Dionysins of Alexandria, about 
A.D. 250« mentions that these mountains" (of Sinai^ "were the 
refoge of Egyptian Christians in times of persecution ; where they 
were sometimes seized as slaves by the Saracens or Arabs : " — &&^ 
he refers in the note to Eusebius, lib. vi. cap. 42. Now I find on 
reading the passage in Eusebius, that the original Greek does not 
specify the mountain as Sinai, but only as "the Arabian Mount; 
the passage is this : noXXot dc o2 jcar oM t6 'ApafiuAif ipos i^to^pf^' 
jnburBhfTts {mh Papp6p»v ZapaKrjv&p" — (Ekuebii Ekxdes. Hist. vol. i. 
lib. VI. cap. 42, p. 308, edit. Reading, Cantab. 1720); and Bome 
annotators hold this mountain to be that which Ptolemy and others 
call JhncuB, I think, however. Mount Sinai in Arabia is here in- 
tended, and is twined par excellence " the Arabian Mountain," 
because it seems the most likely mount to which persecuted Christians 
would retire. But it is slso possible that the range called Araba, or 
in Arabic Gebel Arabah, and in Hebrew n3*^3^» niay be meant by t6 

T T -: 

*Apafiiov, or *ApafiiK6p, *Opo£. It is situated near the middle of the 
eastern coast of the Gulf of Suez ; and, according to Lepsius, *' the 
Araba mountains run to the southward from Burd6s down to the 
Bca."— P. 69. 

^ ' Mem. pour servir It THist. Ecdes. des vi. prem. Slides,' par 
M. Lenain de Tillemont, tom. x. p. 448. Par. 1705. 
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noticed any description by which we can judge of 
the position of that mountain, its identity with the 
Serbal is just as probable as with the mountain 
named at this day Gebel Mousa, or Horeb ; although, 
from another passage in the work of the same writer, 
I think, a little light may be thrown on the situation 
of the mountain then termed Mount Sinai. Tillemont 
heads his chapter (in p. 573, vol. vii.) thus, — * the holy 
anchorites, &c., and others, killed by the barbarians, 
in the solitudes of Sinai and Baithu ; ' and at p. 575 
it is expressly said, in his narrative abstracted from 
Ammonius,^ that Baithu, or, as Cosmas Indopleustes 
writes it, 'Pdi0oVf was distant two days* journey from 
Sinai, or from the convent on Mount Sinai. Robinson, 
referring to Riippeirs ^Reisen in Nubien,' p. 181, 
remarks (in note 3, p. 182, vol. i.) that 'Uhe place 
occupied by the convent near Tflr," on the Gulf of 
Suez, " is still called Raithu by the Greeks." ^° As, 
however, it appears that Lieut. Wellsted, who passed, 
in 1836, through the Wadi Hebron directly from Tur 
to the present convent on the modem Mount Sinai, 
occupied three days on that journey, the distance 
from a convent placed on the side of Mount Serbal 

' The " Tract of Ammonias is foand in the work of Combefis, ' U- 
lustrium Christi Martyrum lecti Triumphi.' Paris, 1660." (Note 3, 
p. 181, vol. i. Robinson, 'Bibl. Res.') — I have not been able to see a 
copy of it, but only the abstract given in Tillemont, vol. vii. p. 573. 

^^ Tor or tur, in Hebrew "Wl, signifies a tvrtle-dove (tttrtur)^ 
which is BO named from the noise, or cooing, that the bird makes. 
See Parkhorst's Hebrew Lexicon, 8th edit. p. 755, Lond. 1823. 
And I take the word Raithu, 'PalBov, to be derived from pdBayos, 
a noise (strepitus) strictly of uHxter, or of ' the murmuring surge ;' for, 
from paBayoi comes paBayov, and then the abbreviated padov. The 
etymology of both words being the same, the identity of Tur and 
Raithu is thus corroborated. 
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would evidently be only tu}0 days^ journey from Tdr, 
and therefore better corresponding with the statement 
of Ammonius. Then, as to the massacres of the 
monks and devotees by some of the Arab tribes, or 
Saracens, several took place towards the end of the 
fourth century. Tillemont, in his account abstracted 
from Anmionius's work, says, — ^The Saracens, on the 
28th of December, in the year 373 of our era, attacked 
the hermits of the holy mountain (Sinai), and killed 
thirty-eight of them. Other slaught^s are mentioned 
as having occurred chiefly in the two succeeding cen- 
turies. One indeed is recorded about the commence- 
ment of the fifth century, in the time of St. Nilus, 
who, being an eye-witness of the event, has given a 
full description of it in his work entitled ' Narrative 
of the Monastic Hermit Nilus, touching the Massacre 
of the Monks in Moimt Sinai,* &c. Neikou Movci^mrrof 

Mcvax&Vf K. T. X." And I may observe that the 
frequent mention of Pharan,^^ in connection with 
the Sinai spoken of in those Memoirs, as well as the 
assistance which the Pharanitse gave to the poor an- 
chorites and monks, renders it exceedingly probable 
that the then holy mountain was in fact Mount Serbal. 

" Vide • NiH Opera Qaaedam ;' edit. Possmus, Paris, 1639. 

IS Nilua, with a few of the monks, after that massacre, arrived 
safely in the city of Pharan. (See note 41 infra.) I have aftervrards 
(p. 196) considered it likely that the place named Bethrambe by Nilus 
was that which Burckhardt notices under the Arabic term of ' Deir 
Sigilfye,' on the a. >. of Mount Serbal, and which he says (p. 610) is 
distant fntr or five hours from Faran. Now it is much more pro- 
bable that these monks might have been able to escape from the 
savage Arabs for a distance of about nine miles, in an inhabited 
country, than that they could have done so for so great a distance as 
thirty-four miles, through a wild and Alpine district. — the length of 
the journey from the present Mount Sinai to Pharan. 
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Indeed, Cosmas Indopleustes expressly writes — ''Moses 

proceeds unto Mount Horeb^ which 

is in Mount Sinai, that is distant about six miles from 

Pharan " Uopeuircu o Mmvafj9 . . • • 

€i9 Xmfnjfi TO Spofy Tovreariv hf r^ Xivattp^ effvs Svri rijs 

^apap W9 dm fukimv i^. But, since this passage is 
very important, in order to render it more clear, 
I would supply the words which are understood, in 

this manner : Ilopeuerai o Mmaiif eU 

Xiopfifi TO opo9, TovreoTiv Of Tf» ^waitp opei^^^ eyyvs oim Tfjs 

TToXeoi^ ^apav a)9 dmv luKmv t^y — and which I translate, 

more literally, thus : ' Moses 

proceeds unto Mount Horeb, which 

is in the Sinaic m^untain^ that being near to the city 
of Pharan by about six miles. ^ Now this distance 
from Pharan is singularly correct as relates to Mount 
Serbal ; but it is most incorrect as regards the present 
supposed Mount Sinai; and I conceive that this 
passage is to be considered of greater value, as being 
the statement of one who had visited in his own 
person the localities here named; for Cosmas, in a 
subsequent passage,^^ distinctly informs us that he 
had journeyed on foot to those places in the Wilderness 
of Mount Sinaif wherein the remarkable inscriptions 

occur y — m avT09 e/co ire^euaas tov9 tAttovs futprvpA, 

At this day, the unknown writings on the rocks still 
exist in great numbers in the Wadi Mukatteb, which 
signifies the Written Valley y and in some other valleys 
near Faran, particularly in Wadi Alegat, at the very 

^ No other word than Spti can be here supplied irt'M certainty; 
because, in another passage afterwards cited {infra, p. 230), Cosmas 
has, cV Tj €fn)ii^ rov ZiMiiov ^pow, ' in the wilderness of Mount Sinai.' 
Josephua also writes, r6 livaiov Spot, 

" Vide infra, p. 230. 
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foot of Mount Serbal ; and I apprehend that no doubt 
can be fairly suggested, either about the present 
ruins of Faran being any other than those of the 
ancient city of Pharan^^^ or about Cosmas having 
actually reached that city in his pedestrian travels 
through the Peninsula of Sinai. On an examination 
of Kiepert's map, published in Dr. Robinson's * Biblical 
Researches ' (vol. i.), a scale of Roman miles is given, 
from which it will be seen that the distance from 
Faran to Mount Serbal is somewhat more than^re 
Roman miles^ thus well corresponding with Cosmas's 
* about six miles/ W9 dwo fuKwv $. And, of course, 
the miles here meant could only be Rom^m miles, 
for at that time — in the beginning of the reign of 
Justinian — Egypt and the Sinaic Peninsula were under 
the dominion of the Romans ; whereas the same scale 
gives from Faran to Gebel Mousa, in a direct line, 
twenty-three and a half Roman miles. This distance 
even, being four times that mentioned by Cosmas, 
owing to the Alpine nature of the country, is perfectly 
impracticable for every animal except a bird, whilst 
that by the usual valleys to the convent on the 
present Mount Sinai is near thirty-four^^ miles, or 
above five times the distance named by that ancient 
traveller. Again, from the Arabic Annals of Sa'id 
Ebn Batrik (Eutychius), in the commencement of 
the tenth century after Christ, it is clearly evident 
that the chief reason of the Emperor Justinian's having 
built a convent (in the thirtieth year of his reign,^^ 

^^ See infra, p. 204, and note 41 ; also additional note 3. 

i« See Lepsius's * Tour/ p. 79. 

^^ *' An Arabic inscription over the gate " of the present convent, 
" in modem characters, says that Justinian built the convent in the 
thirtieth year of his reign» as a memorial of himself and his wife 
Theodora."— Burckhardt's ' Syria/ p. 545. 
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and about twenty-five years after Cosmas had visited 
that Peninsula) for the monks of (the then called) 
Mount Sinai, on their personal request, was, — that it 
might be a fortress to protect them from the frequent 
attacks of the Ishmaelites, or Arabs, or Saracens,^^ 
as they are indiscriminately named by the earlier 
writers. 

The following is the narration, which, being of 
importance, I have translated from Professor Pocock's 
Latin interpretation of those Annals.^^ * The monks of 

Mount Sinai having journeyed to Justinian 

himself, complained that the Arabs (Ishmaelites) in- 
jured them, by devouring their provisions and pulling 
down their houses, and that, entering their cells, they 
plundered them of every thing, and rushing into their 
chapels, swallowed the Eucharist, Whereupon the 

^® The forefathers of the present Bedouins. The word Saracens, 
Tapaicrpfoif is used by £nsebius» and as early as the time of Dionysius 
of Alexandria, I am strongly inclined to derive it from " Sarah, 

the wife of Abraham/' in Hebrew rntt>, and, with Mr. Forster, to 

~ T 

maintain " the scriptural origin of that name/' rather than to deduce 
it from Sahara, which means a ' desert.' — See ' Historical Geography 
of Arabia/ vol. ii. pp. 8-29. 

'' " Monachi Montis Sinse ad ipsum (Justinianum) pro- 

fecti, conquesti sunt Arabes Ismaelitas ipsis damnum inferre, penum 
ipsorum devorando, locaque diruendo, ceUasque ingredientes quicquid 
ibi esset diripere, et in ecclesias irmentes Eucharistiam deglutire. 
Rogante erg6 imperatore, quid vellent ? Rogamus, inquinnt, O Rex, 
ut nobis monasterium extruas in quo muniamur, Neque enim ante 
illud tempus uUum fuit in Monte Sin& Ccenobium in quo convenirent 
Monachi^ sed in montibus ac vallibus cirdL Rubum, h quo Deus Mosen 

allocntus est, sparsim degerunt." " Legato in mandatis 

dato ut in Monte Sin& monasterium 8edificaret,«idemque 

permuniret, adeo ut non alibi in toto mundo magis munitum reperi- 
retur, adeoque firmatum daret, ut non alicubi locus aliquis esset und^ 
vel monasterio vel monachis damnum inferendum metueretnr." — 
Eutychii Aimales, torn. ii. pag. 163. Edit. Oxon. 1658. 
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Emperw asking them, what they desired? — ^they say, 
we ask, O King, that you would huild for us a monastery 
in which we may he fortified. For neither before that 
time was there any convent in Mount Sinai wherein 
the monks resorted together, but they dwelt here and 
there in the mountains and valleys about the Bush 

from which God spake unto Moses/ * The 

Legate received his orders that he should 

erect a monastery in Mount Sinai, and should fortify 
the same strongly, so that in no other place in the 
whole world should there be found one better defended, 
and should make it so strong that nowhere could 
there be any spot from whence it could be feared 
that injury might be done either to the monastery, 
or to the monks/ 

Frocopius also, in his work ' on the Edifices of the 
Emperor Justinian,' thus writes:*^ *In the country 
formerly called Arabia, but now the Third Palestine, 

an abrupt and fearfully wild mountain 

hangs on high, somewhere near the Red Sea, by name 

Sinai And in this Mount Sinai 

monks reside There they say that Moses, 

formerly receiving the laws from God, bore them away. 
And near the foot of the mountain this Emperor 

^ *Ey di Tff iraXoi fUv *Apafiuf, pv» dc naXaiord^ '^P^W Kokovfuyg .... 

Opog tar&rofA6» re ical dtiv&t Sypiov airoKfHfuenu Syxurrd mf r$ff 

*Epv6pag KcikovfUprit 6akda-<n)s, Zii^ Bvofia ey rovr^ de r^ Scyf 

op€i, fioyaxol fiapn-cu tvravBd srorc rhv Moxrca ^Murl vp6t rov 

Otov Tovs v6fiov£ vapeiKafidifTa €^fV€yK€ip. 'Es dc rtiv Spovs t6v vpotroda 
Kal fl>povpiov ix^pwrarov 6 Bao-tXevv o^s t^oboyaiaaro' <Pv\aicTript6¥ ty 
OTpccrixorSw d^ioKaywrcaroif Kanar^aro, &9 fjaj cv^cvdc ^apcuofvol BdpPaptH 
txotMV, m TiJ£ x»pas ipripao oCmfs, §ir€p fjMi ctptircu, cV/SaXXcir wr 
XaBpcuSrara eV rk cirt HakaiarrUfrfs x^P^^* 

UpoKtmiov KoicrapcoDf trtpl Ttav rov Atair&rov 'lovaTtyaxvov icrio'fuirtfy.'— 
Lib. V. cap. 8, torn. ii. Edit. Par. 1663. 
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erected a very strong fortress, and placed a renowned 
guard of soldiers in it, so that the Barbarian Saracens 
might not be able from thenoe, — the country bdng a 
desert, as I have before said, — to make secret incursions 
into the regions of Palestine.' 

For these reasons I ent^tain very little or no doubt, 
that for a considerable period » until about the year 
536 of the Christian era, the Serbal had been regarded 
as the real Sinai, and as such had been the chief resort 
of pilgrims ; and that soon aft^, or about that period, 
owing most likely (among other causes) to the attacks 
and cruelties of the Barbarians, Arabs or Saracens, 
the numerous monks, hermits, anchorites, and piU 
grims, were compelled to leave^^ their monasteries 
and cells on that sacred mounts and to establish 
themselves, for greater safety, amongst the higher, 
more desolate, and secluded mountains, distant, by the 
ordinary road or camel path, nearly thirty-four miles 
to the south-east, where Justinian erected for them, 
in A.D. 556, their present fortified monastery. To 
these lofty mountains the monks assigned the titles 
of Horebf Moses ^ St. Catherine ^ &c., which continue 

^^ The fact of the monks of Sinai having, at an eafly period, 
migrated on account of the incursioM of the Saracens, is recorded in 
history. Baronius, relating the death of St. Paol the anchorite, 
in A. D. 956, says, that he had ascended to the summit of Mount 
Latms, and dwelt there some years ; that the place was not unknown, 
since St. Athanasids the anchorite had previously inhabited it in the 
time of the Emperor Michael the iconoclast (about a. n. 825) ; and 
that the same mountain had already been illustrious for the migration 
thither of the monks of Mount Sinai. These are his words : " Fbrr6 
et illttstrem faisse montem ilium Latrum dictum habitatione monaoh* 
orum Sinaitarum, qui ob Sarraoenorum incursus inde profecti Dei 
monitu illuc migrafunt." — Annal. £k;cl. tom. xy'u p. 95. viii. edit. 
Lucse, 1744. 
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to this day, as well as marked out the pretended 
sites of the burning bush, Elijah's cave, the rock in 
Horeb from which the waters flowed, and other objects 
of scriptural interest. 

A few years after this time, Antoninus Martyr saw 
these localities, and described them in his Itinerary. 
According to De Laborde, '^Antoninus, in the year 
560, visited Sinai ; he found three abbots in a convent^ 
which had already been constructed there; and on 
the summit of the mountain he observed the chapel, 
of which remains are still to be seen." ^ 

That such is the correct history will, I think, appear 
from the following accounts : 

In the translation before given from Eutychius's 
Annals, it is thus stated: *^neque enim ante illud 
tempus ullum fait in Monte 8ind cwnobium in quo 
convenirent monachi, sed in montibus ac vallibus . . . 
. . . sparsim degerunt." ^ For neither before that time 
(the journey of the monks to Justinian, requesting him 
to build them a monastery,) wa^ there any convent 
in Mount Sinai wherein the monks resorted together, 
but they dwelt here and there in the mountains and 
valleys.* 

But Tillemont, in his narrative abstracted from 
Ammonius, describing the massacre of the monks on 
Mount Sinai by the Saracens, December 28th, a.d. 

^ See the English edition of M. L6on de Laborde'a 'Journey 
through Arahia Petnea/ p. 314, Lond. 1836. That author has 
assigned 560 as the year when Antoninus was at the present convent 
of Mount Sinai. This is somewhat douhtful ; hut the incident appears 
to me to have occurred a little later, — ^prohably between a. d. 560 and 
570. For the descriptions of the convent (monasterium), the chapel 
(oratorium), and other places, vide 'Itinerarium Beati Antonini 
Martyris,' p. 28. — Juliomag^ Andium, 1640. 
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373, writes, — " ils en trouvferent trente-huit de morts 
dans le monastere de Oethrabbi h Cobar ou Coreb; " — 
* thirty-eight of them^ were found dead in the monastery 
of Gethrabbi at Cobar or Coreb ; ' and Robinson (vol. i. 
p. 183) adds, — " In the middle of the fifth century, 
we find a letter from the Emperor Marcian to the 
Bishop Macarius, the archimandrites and monks in 
Mount Sinai, ' where are situated monasteries beloved 
of God and worthy of all honour. ' " " And he subse- 
quently (p: 186) remarks, that the Bishop Macarius, 
spoken of here, probably had his seat '^ at Pharan, 
or Faran, the present Feir^." 

Now from these passages there at first sight seems 
to be some contradiction, but it is only an apparent 
one, as I will thus easily show. The Mount Sinai 
mentioned by Procopius and Eutychius is the mountain 
at present so called. The strong convent built by Jus- 
tinian is allowed by all travellers to be the sam^ which 
exists at this day, notwithstanding a doubt may arise 
as to the meaning of the words <f>povpiov €)(yp<iraroPf 

^ Two others died afterwards. The anniyersary of the massacre of 
these martyrs is kept January 14 ; vide Act. Sanct. Jan. tom. i. p. 961 . 
Robinson says« " It was doubtless from these /or/y martyrs that the 
convent El Arb'ain (' The Forty ') received its name. Not improbably 
it may have been the Gethrabbi." (' Bibl. Res.' vol. i. p. 182, 
note 2.) This, however, is most improbable, for the reasons I have 
subsequently alleged ; (see infra, p. 196.) But possibly the name £1 
Arb'ain was given to the building, either in commemoration of those 
martyrs, or from having been founded on the anniversary of the day 
(28th December) on which they were killed: or indeed it may 
merely mean ' the many ; ' for " the number ' forty ' among Oriental 
nations is often used to signify a great but indefinite number." 
— See note 14, p. 121, vol. ii. (second series) 'Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature ;' also additional note 1. 

^ Robinson (p. 184) refers in a note (1) to " Harduin Acta 
ConciUor. ii. col. 665, compared with col. 685." 
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been, at a most early age, used as a place of holy 
resort; and so they compel me to dissent from the 
opmion of Dr. Lepsius, that *' if the inscriptions had 
any reference to Sinai, it could be only indirectly." 
Likewise, the caverns mentioned by Burckhardt,^ on 
whose sides are seen many simUar inscriptions, may 
very possibly have been used for some devotional 
purposes in the earUest times, by pilgrims, or by 
those devotees ^ who ascended that mountain ; or, 
indeed, by the numerous hermits, who, according 
to Ammonius, dwelt in the fourth century upon the 
base of Mount Sinai. 

The first hermit of whom we have any knowledge 
was Silvanus (about a.d. 365), who is called '* Ahh6 
du Mont Sinai'' by Tillemont.® Since I have not 

« ' Syria/ p. 608. 

^ Robinson (p. 180) observes, — "Dionysius of Alexandria, about 
A.D. 250, mentions that these mountains" (of Sinai) "were the 
refuge of Egyptian Christians in times of persecution ; where they 
were sometimes seized as slaves by the Saracens or Arabs : " — and 
he refers in the note to Eusebius, lib. vi. cap. 42. Now I find on 
reading the passage in Eusebius, that the original Greek does not 
specify the mountain as Shud, but only as "the Arabian Monad;** 
the passage is this : noXXol de ol mar mrrh rh *ApcfiiK^ Spos i^co^pa- 
wo^urBims vir& fiapfi6p»v 2apaKriv&if" — (Eusebii Eccles. Hist. vol. i. 
lib. VI. cap. 42, p. 308, edit. Reading, Cantab. 1720) ; and some 
annotators hold this mountain to be that which Ptolemy and others 
call Troicus, I think, however. Mount Sinai in Arabia is here in- 
tended, and is tamed par excellence "the Arabian Mountain," 
because it seems the most likely mount to which persecuted Christians 
would retire. But it is slso possible that the range called Araba, or 

in Arabic Gebel Arabah, and in Hebrew Sl!}*^}^* may be meant by rh 

T T -: 

*Apafiu}v, or *Apcfiuc^, *Opos, It is situated near the middle of the 
eastern coast of the Gulf of Suez ; and, according to Lepsius, " the 
Araba mountains run to the southward from Burd^ down to the 
sea."— P. 69. 

s ' Mem. pour servir & I'Hist. Eccles. des vi. prem. SiMes,' par 
M. Lenain de llllemont, tom. x. p. 448. Par. 1705. 
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noticed any description by which we can judge of 
the position of that mountam, its identity with the 
Serbal is just as probable as with the mountain 
named at this day Gebel Mousa, or Horeb ; although, 
from another passage in the work of the same writer, 
I think, a little light may be thrown on the situation 
of the mountain then termed Mount Sinai. Tillemont 
heads his chapter (in p. 573, vol. vii.) thus, — ' the holy 
anchorites, &c., and others, killed by the barbarians, 
in the solitudes of Sinai and Raithu ; ' and at p. 575 
it is expressly said, in his narrative abstracted from 
Ammonius,^ that Baithu, or, as Cosmas Indopleustes 
writes it, 'Pcuffou^ was distant two days* journey from 
Sinai, or from the convent on Mount Sinai. Robinson, 
referring to Riippeirs 'Reisen in Nubien,' p. 181, 
remarks (in note 3, p. 182, vol. i.) that *'the place 
occupied by the convent near TAr," on the Gulf of 
Suez, " is still called Raithu by the Greeks." *« As, 
however, it appears that Lieut. Wellsted, who passed, 
in 1836, through the Wadi Hebron directly from Tur 
to the present convent on the modem Mount Sinai, 
occupied three days on that journey, the distance 
from a convent placed on the side of Mount Serbal 

* The " Tract of AmmoniuB is foand in the work of Combefis, ' II- 
lustriam Christi Martyrum lecti Triumphi.' Paris, 1660." (Note 3, 
p. 181, vol. i. Robinson, ' Bibl. Res.') — I have not been able to see a 
copy of it, but only the abstract given in Tillemont, vol. vii. p. 573. 

10 Tor or tur, in Hebrew *y)t^, signifies a /«r/&-dove (turtur)^ 
which is so named from the noise, or coamg, that the bird makes. 
See Farkhorst's Hebrew Lexicon, 8th edit. p. 755, Lond. 1823. 
And I take the word Raithu, 'PcuBov, to be derived from paBayos, 
a noise (strepiius) strictly of water, or of ' the murmuring surge ;' for, 
from pdBayos comes paBayov, and then the abbreviated paBov, The 
etymology of both words being the same, the identity of Tur and 
Raithu is thus corroborated. 
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been, at a most early age, used as a place of holy 
resort; and so they compel me to dissent from the 
opinion of Dr. Lepsius, that '' if the inscriptions had 
any reference to Sinaiy it could be only indirectly.'* 
likewise, the caverns mentioned by Burckhardt,^ on 
whose sides are seen many similar inscriptions, may 
very possibly have been used for some devotional 
purposes in the earUest times, by pilgrims, or by 
those devotees ^ who ascended that mountain ; or, 
indeed, by the numerous hermits, who, according 
to Ammonius, dwelt in the fourth century upon the 
base of Mount Sinai. 

The first hermit of whom we have any knowledge 
was Silvanus (about a.d. 365), who is called '* Abb^ 
du Mont Sinai'' by Tillemont.^ Since I have not 

* ' Syria/ p. 608. 

^ Robinson (p. 180) observes, — ''Dionysios of Alexandria, about 
▲.D. 250, mentions that these mountains" (of Sinai) "were the 
refuge of Egyptian Christians in times of persecution ; where they 
were sometimes seized as slaves by the Saracens or Arabs : " — and 
he refers in the note to Eusebius, lib. vi. cap. 42. Now I find on 
reading the passage in Eusebius, that the original Greek does not 
specify the mountain as Sinai, but only as "the Arabian Mount;" 
the passage is this : noXXot dc o2 kot oM t6 *ApafiiK6¥ Spos M^ca^dpa' 
irodur^cmnrff lw6 papfi6fi»v tapaiaivSaf*' — (Ensebii Ecdes. Hist. vol. i. 
lib. VI. cap. 42, p. 308, edit. Reading, Cantab. 1720) ; and some 
annotators hold this mountain to be that which Ptolemy and others 
call TVofciw. I think, however. Mount Sinai in Arabia is here in- 
tended, and is tamed par excellence " the Arabian Mountain, " 
because it seems the most likely moimt to which persecuted Christians 
would retire. But it is slso possible that the range called Araha, or 

in Arabic Gehel Arabah, and in Hebrew rO*^3^> niay be meant by t6 

T T -: 

*Apafiioy, or *Apafiuc6v, "opos. It is situated near the middle of the 
eastern coast of the Gulf of Suez ; and, according to Lepsius, " the 
Araba mountains run to the southward from Burdds down to the 
aea."— P. 59. 

® ' Mem. pour servir 2l I'Hist. Ecdes. des vi. prem. Si^cles,' par 
M. Lenain de Tillemont, tom. x. p. 448. Par. 1705. 
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noticed any description by which we can judge of 
the position of that mountain, its identity with the 
Serbal is just as probable as with the mountain 
named at this day Gebel Mousa, or Horeb ; although, 
from another passage in the work of the same writer, 
I think, a little light may be thrown on the situation 
of the mountain then termed Mount Sinai. Tillemont 
heads his chapter (in p. 573, vol. vii.) thus, — * the holy 
anchorites, &c., and others, killed by the barbarians, 
in the solitudes of Sinai and Raithu ; ' and at p. 575 
it is expressly said, in his narrative abstracted from 
Ammonius,^ that Baithu, or, as Cosmas Indopleustes 
writes it, 'PcuBov^ was distant two days* journey from 
Sinai, or from the convent on Mount Sinai. Robinson, 
referring to Riippeirs 'Reisen in Nubien,' p. 181, 
remarks (in note 3, p. 182, vol. i.) that 'Uhe place 
occupied by the convent near T(ir," on the Gulf of 
Suez, " is stiU caUed Raithu by the Greeks." *^ As, 
however, it appears that Lieut. Wellsted, who passed, 
in 1836, through the Wadi Hebron directly from Tur 
to the present convent on the modem Mount Sinai, 
occupied three days on that journey, the distance 
from a convent placed on the side of Mount Serbal 

^ The " TVact of Ammonius is found in the work of Combefis, ' 11- 
luBtriam Christi Martyrum lecti Trimnphi.' Paris, 1 660." (Note 3, 
p. 181, vol. i. Robinson, * Bibl. Res.') — I have not been able to see a 
copy of it, but only the abstract given in "nilemont, vol. yii. p. 573. 

1© Tor or ttar, in Hebrew "Wl. signifies a turtle-doYe (turtur)^ 
which is so named from the noise, or cooing, that the bird makes. 
See Parkhurst's Hebrew Lexicon, 8th edit. p. 755, Lond. 1823. 
And I take the word Raithu, 'PaSBov, to be derived from pdBayos, 
a noise (sirepitus) strictly of water, or of ' the murmuring surge ;' for, 
from pdBayot comes p6Bayov, and then the abbreviated paBov, The 
etymology of both words being the same, the identity of Tur and 
Raithu is thus corroborated. 
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been, at a most early age, used as a place of holy 
resort; and so they compel me to dissent from the 
opinion of Dr. Lepsius, that '' if the inscriptions had 
any reference to Sinai, it could be only indirectly,^* 
Likewise, the caverns mentioned by Burckhardt,® on 
whose sides are seen many similar inscriptions, may 
very possibly have been used for some devotional 
purposes in the earliest times, by pilgrims, or by 
those devotees ^ who ascended that mountain ; or, 
indeed, by the numerous hermits, who, according 
to Ammonius, dwelt in the fourth century upon the 
base of Mount Sinai. 

The first hermit of whom we have any knowledge 
was Silvanus (about a.d. 365), who is called '^ Abb^ 
du Mont Sinai" by Tillemont.^ Since I have not 

• ' Syria/ p. 608. 

^ Robinson (p. 180) observes, — "Dionysios of Alexandria, about 
A.D. 250, mentions that these mountains" (of Sinai) "were the 
refuge of £g3rptian Christians in times of persecution ; where they 
were sometimes seized as slaves by the Saracens or Arabs : " — and 
he refers in the note to Eusebius, lib. vi. cap. 42. Now I find on 
reading the passage in Eusebius, that the original Greek does not 
specify the mountain as Shm, but only as "the Arabian Mount;" 
the passage is this : noXXol dc ol kot oM t6 *hpafiufhv Upos i^ani^pa'' 
mdurBtvns vir6 fiapfia^v 2apaKrfv&p" — (Ettsebii Eocles. Hist. vol. i. 
lib. VI. cap. 42, p. 308, edit. Reading, Cantab. 1720); and some 
annotators hold this mountain to be that which Ptolemy and others 
call Troicus. I think, however, Mount Sinai in Arabia is here in- 
tentTed, and is tamed par excellence "the Arabian Mountain," 
because it seems the most likely mount to which persecuted Christians 
would retire. But it is slso possible that the range called Araba, or 

in Arabic GebelArabah, and in Hebrew rT3*^3^> may be meant by t6 

T T -: 

*\pcfiuiv, or *KpofiuAv, *Opos. It is situated near the middle of the 
eastern coast of the Gulf of Suez ; and, according to Lepsius, " the 
Araba moimtains run to the southward from Burd^ down to the 
aea."— P. 69. 

® ' Mem. pour servir k I'Hist. Ecdes. des vi. prem. Si^es,' par 
M. Lenain de Tillemont, tom. z. p. 448. Pkr. 1705. 
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noticed any description by which we can judge of 
the position of that mountain, its identity with the 
Serbal is just as probable as with the mountain 
named at this day Gebel Mousa, or Horeb ; although, 
from another passage in the work of the same writer, 
I think, a little light may be thrown on the situation 
of the mountain then termed Mount Sinai. Tillemont 
heads his chapter (in p. 573, vol. vii.) thus, — ' the holy 
anchorites, &c., and others, killed by the barbarians, 
in the solitudes of Sinai and Baithu ; * and at p. 575 
it is expressly said, in his narrative abstracted from 
Ammonius,^ that Raiihu, or, as Cosmas Indopleustes 
writes it, 'PcuffoDf was distant two days* journey from 
Sinai, or from the convent on Mount Sinai. Robinson, 
referring to Riippeirs 'Reisen in Nubien,' p. 181, 
remarks (in note 3, p. 182, vol. i.) that ^'the place 
occupied by the convent near Tdr,'' on the Gulf of 
Suez, '' is still called Raithu by the Greeks." ^^ As, 
however, it appears that Lieut. Wellsted, who passed, 
in 1836, through the Wadi Hebron directly from Tur 
to the present convent on the modem Mount Sinai, 
occupied three days on that journey, the distance 
from a convent placed on the side of Mount Serbal 

^ The " TVact of Ammonias is fouid in the work of Combefis, ' II- 
lustriam Christi Martyram lecti Trimnphi.' Paris, 1660." (Note 3, 
p. 181, vol. i. Robinson, ' Bibl. Res.') — I have not been able to see a 
copy of it, bat only the abstract given in Tillemont, vol. vii. p. 573. 

'® Tor or iur, in Hebrew ^*)D$ signifies a turtle-dave {turtur)i 
which is so named from the funse, or coainff, that the bird makes. 
See P^kharst's Hebrew Lexicon, 8th edit. p. 755, Lond. 1823. 
And I take the word Raitku, 'PaiOov, to be derived from p6Bayos, 
a noise (strepihu) strictly of water, or of ' the murmuring sarge ;' for, 
from pABayos comes p6Bay6v, and then the abbreviated paBov, The 
etymology of both words being the same, the identity of Tur and 
Rmthu is thus conroborated. 
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been, at a most early age, used as a place of holy 
resort; and so they compel me to dissent from the 
opinion of Dr. Lepsius, that '' if the inscriptions had 
any reference to Sinai^ it could be only indirectly.^* 
Likewise, the caverns mentioned by Burckhardt,^ on 
whose sides are seen many similar inscriptions, may 
very possibly have been used for some devotional 
purposes in the earliest times, by pilgrims, or by 
those devotees ^ who ascended that mountain ; or, 
indeed, by the numerous hermits, who, according 
to Ammonius, dwelt in the fourth century upon the 
base of Mount Sinai. 

The first hermit of whom we have any knowledge 
was Silvanus (about a.d. 365), who is called '^ Abb^ 
du Mont Sinai" by Tillemont.^ Since I have not 

« ' Syria/ p. 608. 

^ Robinson (p. 180) observes, — "Dionysios of Alexandria, about 
A.D. 250, mentions that these mountains" (of Sinai) "were the 
refuge of Egyptian Christians in times of persecution ; where they 
were sometimes seized as slaves by the Saracens or Arabs : " — and 
he refers in the note to Eusebius, lib. vi. cap. 42. Now I find on 
reading the passage in Eusebius, that the original Greek does not 
specify the mountain as Sinai, but only as "the Arabian Mount;'* 
the passage is this : noXXol dc o{ kot oM t6 *ApaPiK^ Bpos €(€a>dpa'- 
jtobur6hmt vnh fiappapwf 2<ipaKriv&p" — (Eusebii Eccles. Hist. vol. i. 
lib. VI. cap. 42, p. 308, edit. Reading, Cantab. 1720) ; and some 
annotators hold this mountain to be that which Ptolemy and others 
call TVoicua, I think, however. Mount Sinai in Arabia is here in- 
tended, and is tamed par excellence " the Arabian Mountain," 
because it seems the most likely mount to which persecuted Christians 
would retire. But it is slso possible that the range called Araba, or 

in Arabic GebelArabah, and in Hebrew m*^3^» niay be meant by rh 

*ApaPiov, or *ApafiiK6v, ^Opos. It is situated near the middle of the 
eastern coast of the Gulf of Suez ; and, according to Lepsius, *' the 
Araba mountains run to the southward from Burd^s down to the 
sea."— P. 59. 

® 'Mem. pour servir k I'Hist. Eccles. des vi. prem. Si^es,' par 
M. Lenain de Tillemont, tom. x. p. 448. Par. 1705. 
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noticed any description by which we can judge of 
the position of that mountain, its identity with the 
Serbal is just as probable as with the mountain 
named at this day Gebel Mousa, or Horeb ; although, 
from another passage in the work of the same writer, 
I think, a little light may be thrown on the situation 
of the mountain then termed Mount Sinai. Tillemont 
heads his chapter (in p. 573, vol. vii.) thus, — * the holy 
anchorites, &c., and others, killed by the barbarians, 
in the solitudes of Sinai and Raithu ; ' and at p. 575 
it is expressly said, in his narrative abstracted from 
Ammonius,^ that Baithu, or, as Cosmas Indopleustes 
writes it, 'PaWoVf was distant two days* journey from 
Sinai, or from the convent on Mount Sinai. Robinson, 
referring to Riippeirs 'Reisen in Nubien,' p. 181, 
remarks (in note 3, p. 182, vol. i.) that *'the place 
occupied by the convent near Tdr," on the Gulf of 
Suez, '* is still called Raithu by the Greeks." ^^ As, 
however, it appears that Ldeut. Wellsted, who passed, 
in 1836, through the Wadi Hebron directly frt)m Tur 
to the present convent on the modem Mount Sinai, 
occupied three days on that journey, the distance 
from a convent placed on the side of Mount Serbal 

9 The " TVact of Ammoniiu is found in the work of Combefis, ' U- 
lustrium Christi Martynun lecti Triumphi/ Paris, 1660." (Note 3, 
p. 181, vol. i. Robinson, ' Bibl. Res.') — I have not been able to see a 
copy of it, but only the abstract given in Tillemont, vol. vii. p. 573. 

w Tor or tur, in Hebrew ^IJl. signifies a turtle-dave (twrtur)i 
which is so named from the twise, or cooing, that the bird makes. 
See Fkrkhurst's Hebrew Lexicon, 8th edit. p. 755, Lond. 1823. 
And I take the word Raitku, 'Pdi$ov, to be derived from pdBayos, 
a noise (strqntus) strictly of water, or of ' the murmuring surge ;' for, 
from pdBayog comes pdBayov, and then the abbreviated pdBov, The 
etymology of both words being the same, the identity of J\ir and 
Rttithu is thus corroborated. 
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in Rephidim that Amdek fought with Israel (Exodus 
xvii. 8), and it was at the same place that Moses 
smote the rock in Hareb {ibid. v. 6); consequently 
Rephidim was in Horeb^ or Sinai. 

The present ruins of Faran, Pharan, or Paran, being 
considered as those of an Amalekitish town,^ must 
be close upon the ancient Rephidim, — indeed, so sajrs 
Eusebius, but Cosmas Indopleustes ^ holds them to 
be identical; and they thus tend to corroborate the 
forcible opinion that Mount Serbal is Mount Faran, 
or Paran, or the '^ Mount of God'' in Horeb. In 
the valley, called Wadi Firan by Lepsius, at the 
foot of Mount Serbal, there existed, as early as the 
fourth century, a town ^^ and convent of that name ; 

^ " The old town of Faran/' as Dr. Lepsius obsenres (p. 29), *' was 
built on the site of a/ormer town» as in most of the houses, although 
the greater part of them are of granite frcnn the spot, there are many 
sandstone blocks, columns, and fragments of architraves, from the 
ruins of the church and convent, which have been built in, and are 
evidently entirely distinct from the alder stone houses* which look 
like tombs.'* 

^ See the original passages, infra, pp. 220, 221. 

^^ I cannot agree with Mr. Forster in considering the site of 
Pharan Cwitas of Ptolemy to be at TVr (' Hist. Geog. of Arabia/ 
vol. i. p. 345); but I fix it at the ruins of Faran. Ptolemy calls 
it 4 fify ^apdtf itAfuj, or ' the town Pharan/ Mr. Forster is, how- 
ever, right as to the situation of Pharan Pramontornan, which he 
places at the south angle of the Peninsula, named ' Ras (Cape) Mo- 
hammed.' Ptolemy, describing the boundary of Arabia Petraea, sa3rs 
it extends, fitxp*^ rov Kctrit ^aptbf cucpttrtiplov, ' as far as the promontory 
below Pharan.' (Vide Ptolemei Geograph. lib. v. cap. 16, p. 373, 
edit. Wilberg. Essendise, 1844.) This town was evidently a con- 
siderable one about the beginning of the fifth century after Christ ; 
for Nilus, describing the massacre of the hermits on Sinai (Serbal) 
by the Arabs, relates that he came afterwards to «a^, and then be 
speaks of the ' Senate of the inhabitants of Pharan ' — fiovXri r&v n}y 
♦dp^ oUovrrmv' (p. 87, Nili ' Op. Qused/) It was, at that time> 
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the site and numerous ruins of which are still 
visible, and are represented in two plates (11 and 
12) of De Laborde's * Voyage de 1' Arable Pftrde/ 
Paris, 1830. This author writes the name Feiran. 
It became noted about a. d. 626, from being the 
see of Bishop Theodorus, who was regarded as the 
author of Monothelism, and is called Pharan in the 
' Biographic Universelle ' (p. 286, torn. xlv. Paris, 
1826). Also Mr. Grey, in his Paper on the Inscrip- 
tions at Wadi Mukatteb, in the ^ Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature ' (p. 147, vol. ii.), speaks 
of some '^huts at Paran, " clearly meaning, near 
the ruins of Faran; which are at about six hours' 
distance from that Wadi. And in the Septuagint 
Mount Paran is translated tapap. Further, Mount 
Paran, in Hebrew pMD, seems to be derived from 
the verb *^MQ par^ to beautify or ornament ; and the 
noun substantive is it4B, an ornament for the head, 
a crown or Hara: it occurs in Ezekiel xxiv. 17. — 
And the Rev. 6. C. Renouard has kindly informed 
me that Castell, in bis 'Lexicon Heptaglotton,' says 
that the Maronites give to the word Serbal the sense 
of Corona. Mr. Renouard himself, however, thinks 
Serbal to be of Persian origin; and he afterwards 
vnrote to me, that on looking at the place again, he 
found that the '* Corona est autem Maronitarum" 
must Uterally signify *'the head-dress worn by the 
Maronites." But whether Giggeius, from whom this 
is taken, gives any authority for that meaning, he 
does not know. Now the summit of Mount Serbal 
admirably answers to this etymology, because it 



also the seat of a bishop. But the great Desert of Paran was situ- 
ated to the north and north-east of the district of Horeb or Sinai. 
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greatly resembles a head-dress, or crown, or rather 
a tiara with many high points, and, in particular, 
not unlike that represented as the erect crown of the 
Persian kings. In fietct. Dr. Lepsius, when describing 
Mount Serbal, expressly mentions " its crown of five 
immense peaks." So Dr. Robinson (p. 126), giving 
his account of a fine view of it, speaks of its " nu- 
merous points, or peaks, of which there are reckoned 
five principal ones; the whole being strictly what 
the Grermans call a Aramm," — that is, a comb or 
crest. 

Hence no doubt can remain that Firan, Feiran, 
Faran, Pharan, and Paran, are all identical ; the town 
having been originally built in the valley of the 
same names, in the immediate vicinity of the sublime 
mountain, Serbal, which likewise appears to have 
once borne one of those appellations. Indeed Mr. 
Came, in his description of that mountain, quoted 
in a subsequent passage,^^ calls it '' Mount Paran." 
Consequently, from the passages of Scripture before 
alluded to, it is apparent that Mount Paran and 
Mount Sinai were, in fact, the same mountain; and 
Mount Serbal — having at an early period been called 
Mount Faran, or Pharan — now bears the highest 
claim to the title of the true Mount Sinai. 

The great historian of the Jews, in his 'Antiquities ' 
of that people, has left two short descriptions of 
Mount Sinai; but I am much disappointed in not 
being able to learn from them the exact geographical 
position of that mountain. We shall, nevertheless, 
find them of some use in examining the claims qf 
the different supposed Sinais: for this object I here 

^ See infra, p. 208. 
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quote the original passageSi and append my own 
translations. 

Em Mm)afj9 ypov^ S wrrepov vifmv^ 

e3r» TO Si^iuov KfCKoviusvov Sp09 aryu ra TrolfOfia' tovto 
S earlv xn^Tsjorarov t&p raiirp opm.^ * And 

Moses sometime afterwards, feeding 

sheep, leads his flocks to the mountain called Sinai; 
and this is the loftie9t of the mountains in that 
place/ 

Mwfirfif avQU wpof to SwaSaPf tn^Xorarov 

T&p Of hcelvois T0I9 xtopioi9 op&v ivyxdvov, km Bul rifif 
iwepfidkfip rot) fk€ye0ou9 /ecu r&v Kpvffiv&v ro dirarofiov 
avOpoanTQ^i ov ^lovov ouk op dvaffarop, ^ ' MoseS 

went up to Mount Sinai, being 

the loftiest of the mountains in those districts, and 
not only almost inaccessible to men, by reason of its 
excessive magnitude, but also of the steepness of its 
precipices.* 

Dr. Lepsius says that the majestic Mount Serbal 
"is remarkable from its imposing dark mass, which 
stands out, single and compact, with its crown of 
five immense peaks, all of the same height, 6000 feet 
{or, according to Riippell, 6342) above the level of 
the sea, and slopes abruptly down, on the sea side, 
in rocky ledges, having nothing to compare with it 
far and wide even on the other side." Now the 
height here given must clearly be calculated in 
Parisian,^' and not in English feet; hence those 

^ Joseph. Antiq. Jud. lib. ii. cap. 12, s. 1. Edit. F. Obertliur, 
Lips, 1782. 
^ ^ Ibid, lib. III. cap. 5, s. 1. 

^ On referring to p. 128, i. band of 'Reise in Abyssinien von 
Dr. BIduard Riippell/ I find that his calculation is made in French 
or Parisian feet. 

VOL. III. 2 D 
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altitudes, according to our computation, will re* 
spectively amount to about 6400, and to nearly 6800, 
English feet. The last, then, will make Gebel Serbal 
to be about 700 English feet lower than the extreme 
top of Gebel Mousa; which point, as Lieut Wellsted^ 
writes, '* has been erroneously estimated at 7200 feet 
above the convent; but we ascertained its altitude 
from two points within the sea of Akabah ; one giving 
7530, and the other 7480, above the level of the sea : 
2500 feet is its greatest elevation above the convent." 
Yet the latter mountain, being one of a group, or 
chain, does not seem so high as the Serbal, which 
is isolated, and is, as Lepsius states, ''always in 
sight in every direction, on whatever height you 
may happen to be, or in whatever open plain." 
And this presents an easy explanation why he calk 
Gebel Mousa only ''a secondary one;" and he re- 
marks that it is '' almost ecUpsed by others of the 
great southern chain, the geographical centre of which 
is neither in Gebel Mousa, nor the loftier Grebd 
Katherin, but in the more southern and considerably 
more elevated Gebel Um Schomar." 

Having already alluded to Mr. Game's account 
of Mount Serbal, I now insert it here. 

** The sun was setting, and we passed, at no great 
distance. Mount Paran:^'' its form was most singu- 
lar, yet indescribably grand ; it had {Jive) sharp and 
pointed summits, and its side towards the ^Wildemess 

^ 'Travels in Arabia/ toI. ii. p. 95. 

^ The same aathor also designates Wadi Furan as " the ynSk^ 
of Paran:" he remarks (p. 203), we ''entered the wilderness of 
Paran," evidently meaning WatU Firan; because, at p. 205, he 
afterwards says — "the wUley of Paran now became very narrow." 
See Game's < Letters from the East.' London, 1826. 
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^WBB formed of perpendicular precipices of rock; 
between its {five) summits, which rose like towers, 
were cast the declining heams of the sun.'' 

Since the preceding is an evening view, I will 
add only one more, — a morning scene of the same 
sublime mountain, — made in the year 1842, by the 
Eev. George Fisk/® 

''On the right was one of the most impressive 
objects of mountain scenery I ever beheld ; so grace- 
fully yet majestically elevated, with its many almost 
perpendicular peaks^ and tinted with an empurpled 
rosy hue by the fresh beams of the young sun. 
Surrounded by other mountains of less magnitude^ 
frowning in rugged majesty^ its singularly beautiful 
outline and colour made me look upon it as the 
aristocrat in the scene." 

As Flavins Josephus, himself a Jew, is the earliest 
author, next after the Scripture writers, who makes 
mention of Sinai, — living in the first century of the 
Christian era, and of great accuracy, — his descriptions 
of that mountain in his day are worthy of minute 
attention, and of being made the test whereby the 
best claim may be assigned to the most probable of 
the respective mountains in dispute. 

Josephus expressly describes the Holy Mount to 
be * the loftiest of the mountains in that place : ' this 
testimony at once negatives the claims set up re- 
spectively by the monks to Gebel Mousa, by Lord 
Lindsay to Gebel Minnegia, and by Dr. Robinson 
to Gebel Horeb; notwithstanding the latter part of 
Josephus's second description well accords with the 
almost inaccessible and precipitous nature of the last- 

^ ' FftBtor*8 Memorial/ p. 144. 
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named mountain. Gebel Katherin being much the 
highest of the mountains in the now -termed Sinaic 
district, gives it some likelihood to be so distinguished. 
Such is also the case as respects Gebel Serbal in its 
immediate circle of mountains. But if we are to 
translate the words of Josephus in the second quo- 
tation, — tn^Xorarop r&v €v €K€tvoi9 rois ^fdoaptoi^ op&Vy — 

'the loftiest of the mountains in those regions/ and 
not * in those immediately adjoining parts, or districts,' 
that is to say, in the whole peninsula, — it is clear 
that none of the mountains before specified can have 
any fair claim; but that the mountain called Urn 
Bchomar, which stands more to the south, can alone» 
from its altitude, be asserted as — ro Xwouov opos, — 
the true Sinai. 

So, then. Mounts St. Catherine, Serbal, and Um 
Schomar, are those for which alone we have any good 
authority, according to Josephus, for our serious and 
further consideration in this disputed question. Now, 
as to the last, no claim whatever, as far as I am aware, 
either emanating from history or from tradition, can 
be alleged in its favour: consequently Mount St. 
Catherine and the Serbal are the only two mountains 
which can, with any probability, be maintained to 
be the "Mount of God.'' 

In addition to being the highest mountain in its own 
vicinity, Gebel Katherin has a monkish legend in its 
support. The fabricated story is this : St. Catherine 
having suffered martyrdom about a.d. 307, at Alex- 
andria, her body disappearing, was said to have been 
borne through the air by angels to Mount Sinai, " and 
more than three hundred years afterwards, when the 
convent below had been founded, a monk, who lived 
in the hills, having been warned in a dream, discovered 
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<sl>nveyed them to the shrine ** where 



£^ ^ ^reposed." 



60 






%. 'ife of St. Catherine, in the ' Bio- 

^^^^^^ "^ '^^s **>* following solution of 

^ ^ ^^Si. *«» -"vers la fin du huitidme 

^ .j^ ^^ ^. ,,^ ^ ^. ayatit trouv^ le corps 

<f 5> ^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ddpos^rent dans le 

% "^^y^^^ ^^ -^ % ^ebel Katherin 

4"^ ^ c<" ^ \J^. *hren being 

> ^5<J^^ ^ X ^ 4k. -" aenne was 

"^^'^Ci^ <^% ^ '*«», where she 

^ ^^^ *^i^^- ^ ^absequently, pro- 

>^ ^V^^%^^ ^ -^^ ^^^cme top of the 

, ^ ^^^ * -'''^^j t^^y thus proclaimed 

H;^^ "^ -•locaUty. 

<^ *? ^ne, then, besides presenting local 

% usistent with the Mosaic narrative, 

in itself/^ as Dr. Lepsius writes, ^'no 
.« interest; and there is not the slightest 
uds for agreeing with Riippell, in taking it for 
.lount Horeb/* ^ 

Lastly, as to the Serbal. — By comparing the de- 
scriptions of this mountain, which I have previously 
quoted from several modem travellers, with those 

^ The Military Order of Knights of " St. Catherine of Mount 
Sinai" was instituted in a.d. 1063, to defend travellers going to the 
sbnne of that saint. See the account in H. Clark's 'Orders of 
Knighthood,' vol. ii. p. 69. The order, as figured in Plate zxiii., 
represents a Catherine wheel interlaced with the compound cross of 
Jerosalem. 

^ Lord Castlereagh's ' Journey to Damascus/ vol. ii. p. 9. 

*^ 'Biog. Univers.' tom. vii. p. 366. Par. 1813. 

^ Fu2? 'Reise in Abyssinien,' i. band, p. 120. Frankf. 1838. 
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but Lord lindsay says, '' it rises directly in front of 
you, as you descend El Raha," after passing Gebel 
Horeb in proceeding eastwards. 

The second, or Grebel Horeb, is considered by 
Dr. Robinson (p. 130) as the exact sacred locality. 
'* He did not ascend it ; '' though he became convinced 
** that the plain £1 Rdhah is the probable spot where 
the congregation of Israel were assembled, and that 
the mountain impending over it — the present Horeb 
— was the scene of the awful phenomena in which 
the Law was given." ^ 

The American traveller took the large plain, or 
Wadi el Rdhah, for the spot where ^' Israel camped 
before the mount " (Exodus xix. 2) ; and this was 
the principal feature in determining him to fix on 
Grebel Horeb as Mount Sinai. 

Having lately examined the beautiful lithographic 
prints of 'the Holy Land,' by Mr. David Roberts, 
I was glad to notice, in the 2nd volume, several 
views of the now called Mount Sinai, Mount Horeb, 
the convent of St. Catharine, &c. ; and having perused 
some of the descriptions of the plates, as written by 

^ ' Bibl. Res.' vol. i. p. 176. Lieat. WeUsted has giYen, in his 
second Toliune of ' Traveb in Arabia/ a neat lithographic sketch of 
*' Mount Sinai from the Tor road/' or plain of Rahah : the lofty 
peak on the right hand in facing the mountain is, I suppose, that 
which Robinson ascended with '' extreme difficulty and even danger/' 
and which he names El Sufsafeh, ' the willow/ from one growing a 
little south of it. The middle of that sketch represents Gebel Horeb 
strictly so caUed by the monks. Robinson, in I84I9 says (p. 132), 
with regard to the plain Rahah, that " no traveller has described " it ; 
but in justice to my late friend, lieut. WeUsted, I will refer the 
reader to p. 54 of his second volume, published in 1838, where he 
states that in it there is ample space for the multitude of Israelites. 
Lord Lindsay has likewise described it in his * Letters/ also pub- 
lished in 1838. 
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the Rev. Dr. Croly, I found that he did not enter 
into any detail about the incorrectness of the present 
supposed Sinaii or other sacred mountainis ; and that 
in the letter-press illustrating the fine print of the 
" Encampment of the Aulad Sa*id, Mount Sinai," ^ 
he writes, — " But it is to be recollected that, although 
in these sketches the customary names of the moun- 
tains have been adopted, their claims as the sites 
of the delivery of the Law have excited much learned 
discussion. Jebel Mousa, the Sinai of the monks, 
exhibits features incompatible with the sacred history ; 
Jebel Katerin, the loftier peak of Horeb (which is 
now regarded as the original name of the range) ^ 
seems scarcely less incompatible. It has been strongly 
argued (note in the 'Pictorial Bible') that the true 
mountain of the Law was Mount Serbal, anciently 
named Paran, the most conspicuous, and the first, 
object in the entrance to the Wilderness ; a mountain, 
wholly separate, of sublime elevation, and of the most 
striking form and magnitude." 

The author of that able note in the ' Pictorial Bible ' 
(vol. i. p. 190), referred to by Dr. Croly, well con- 
cludes, from Deuteronomy xxxui. 2, and Habakkuk 
iii. 3, that the Mount Paran there mentioned, whence 

^ This view has these words written in the left comer ; but the 
last word, " Sinai/' is either a mistake for ' Serbal/ or the artist 
intended by " Mount Sinai " to refer to the ' Peninsula of Mount 
Sinai/ Dr. Croly says, in his description of that plate, " the Aulad 
Sa'ld were encamped dose to the base of Mount Serbal.** Indeed, 
the part of the gmxd mountain seen there, on the left in the dis- 
tance, clearly represents some ' of the higher peaks of the Serbal, 
for it strongly resembles a part of Lord Lindsay's view of that mount, 
(see infra, note 53,) whilst the other part, on the right, exhibits its 
north-western roots. The plain, or valley, in which the tents are 
placed, is, I conclude, the upper portion of Wadi Firan. 
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but Lord Lindsay says, '' it rises directly in front of 
you, as you descend El Raha," after passing Gebel 
Horeb in proceeding eastwards. 

The second, or Gebel Horeb, is considered by 
Dr. Robinson (p. 130) as the exact sacred locality. 
*' He did not ascend it ; '' though he became convinced 
^^ that the plain £1 R^Lhah is die probable spot where 
the congregation of Israel were assembled, and that 
the mountain impending over it — the present Horeb 
— was the scene of the awful phenomena in which 
the Law was given." ^ 

The American traveller took the large plain, or 
Wadi el R^ah, for the spot where ** Israel camped 
before the mount " (Exodus xix. 2) ; and this was 
the principal feature in determining him to fix on 
Gebel Horeb as Mount Sinai. 

Having lately examined the beautiful lithographic 
prints of 'the Holy Land,' by Mr. David Roberts, 
I was glad to notice, in the 2nd volume, several 
views of the now called Mount Sinai, Mount Horeb, 
the convent of St. Catharine, &c.; and having perused 
some of the descriptions of the plates, as written by 

* ' Bibl. Res.' vol. i. p. 176. Lieat. Wellsted has given, m his 
second vclame of ' Travels in Arabia/ a neat lithographic sketch of 
" Mount Sinai firom the Tor road/' or plain of Rahah : the lofty 
peak on the right hand in fiacing the mountain is, I suppose, that 
which Robinson ascended with ** extreme difficulty and even danger/' 
and which he names El Suferfeh, ' the willow/ from one growing a 
litUe south of it. The middle of that sketch represents Gebd Horeb 
strictly so cdled by the monks. Robinson, in 1841, says (p. 132), 
with regard to the plain Rahah, that " no traveller has described " it ; 
but in justice to my late friend, lieut. Wellsted, I will refer the 
reader to p. 54 of his second volume, published in 1838, where he 
states that in it there is ample space for the multitude of Israelites. 
Lord Lindsay has likewise described it in his * Letters,' also pub- 
lished in 1838. 
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the Rev. Dr. Croly, I found that he did not enter 
into any detail ahout the incorrectness of the present 
supposed Sinai, or other sacred mountains ; and that 
in the letter-press illustrating the fine print of the 
''Encampment of the Aulad Sa'id, Mount Sinai," '^ 
he writes, — " But it is to he recollected that, although 
in these sketches the customary names of the moun- 
tains have heen adopted, their claims as the sites 
of the delivery of the Law have excited much learned 
discussion. Jehel Mousa, the Sinai of the monks, 
exhibits features incompatible with the sacred history ; 
Jebel Katerin, the loftier peak of Horeb (which is 
now regarded as the original name of the range) ^ 
seems scarcely less incompatible. It has been strongly 
argued (note in the 'Pictorial Bible') that the true 
mountain of the Law was Mount Serbal, anciently 
named Paran, the most conspicuous, and the first, 
object in the entrance to the Wilderness ; a mountain, 
wholly separate, of sublime elevation, and of the most 
striking form and magnitude." 

The author of that able note in the ' Pictorial Bible ' 
(vol. i. p. 190), referred to by Dr. Croly, well con- 
cludes, firom Deuteronomy xxxiii. 2, and Habakkuk 
iii. 3, that the Mount Paran there mentioned, whence 

^ This view has these words written in the left comer ; but the 
last word, " Sinai/' is either a mistake for ' Serbal/ or the artist 
intended by " Mount Sinai " to refer to the ' Peninsula of Mount 
Sinai/ Dr. Croly says, in his description of that plate, " the Aulad 
Sa'ld were encamped dose to the base of Mount Serbal. ** Indeed^ 
the part of the gmxd mountain seen there, on the left in the dis- 
tance, clearly represents some ' of the higher peaks of the Serbal, 
for it strongly resembles a part of Lord Lindsay's view of that mount, 
(see infra, note 53,) whilst the other part, on the right, exhibits its 
north-western roots. The plain, or valley, in which the tents are 
placed, is, I conclude, the upper portion of Wadi Flran. 
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but Lord Lindsay sajrs, " it rises directly in front of 
you, as you descend £1 Baha/' after passing Gebel 
Horeb in proceeding eastwards. 

The second, or Gebel Horeb, is considered by 
Dr. Robinson (p. 130) as the exact sacred locality. 
*^ He did not ascend it ; " though he became convinced 
'' that the plain El Rdhah is the probable spot where 
the congregation of Israel were assembled, and that 
the mountain impending over it — the present Horeb 
— was the scene of the awful phenomena in which 
the Law was given." ^ 

The American traveller took the large plain, or 
Wadi el Bihah, for the spot where ** Israel camped 
before the mount " (Exodus xix. 2) ; and this was 
the principal feature in determining him to fix on 
Gebel Horeb as Mount Sinai. 

Having lately examined the beautiful lithographic 
prints of ^the Holy Land,' by Mr. David Roberts, 
I was glad to notice, in the 2nd volume, several 
views of the now called Mount Sinai, Mount Horeb, 
the convent of St. Catharine, &c.; and having perused 
some of the descriptions of the plates, as written by 

^ ' Bibl. Res/ vol. i. p. 176. Lieat. WeUsted has girett, in his 
second Tolame of ' Trayels in Arabia/ a neat lithographic sketch of 
" Mount Sinai from the Tor road/' or plain of Rahah : the lofty 
peak on the right hand in fedng the mountain is, I suppose, that 
which Robinson ascended with '' extreme difficulty and even danger/' 
and which he names El Sufsqfeh, * the willow/ from one growing a 
little south of it. The middle of that sketch represents Gebel Horeb 
strictly so cfdled by Uie monks. Robinson, in 1841, says (p. 132), 
with regard to the plain Rahah, that " no traveller has described " it ; 
but in justice to my late friend, lieut. Wellsted, I will refer the 
reader to p. 54 of his second volume, published in 1838, where he 
states that in it there is ample space for the multitude of Israelites. 
Lord Lindsay has likewise described it in his ' Letters,' also pub- 
lished in 1838. 
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the Rev. Dr. Croly, I found that he did not enter 
into any detail about the incorrectness of the present 
supposed Sinai, or other sacred mountainis ; and that 
in the letter-press illustrating the fine print of the 
''Encampment of the Aulad Sa'id, Mount Sinai," '^ 
he writes, — " But it is to be recollected that, although 
in these sketches the customary names of the moun- 
tains have been adopted, their claims as the sites 
of the delivery of the Law have excited much learned 
discussion. Jebel Mousa, the Sinai of the monks, 
exhibits features incompatible with the sacred history ; 
Jebel Katerin, the loftier peak of Horeb (which is 
now regarded as the original name of the range) ^ 
seems scarcely less incompatible. It has been strongly 
argued (note in the 'Pictorial Bible') that the true 
mountain of the Law was Mount Serbal, anciently 
named Paran, the most conspicuous, and the first, 
object in the entrance to the Wilderness ; a mountain, 
wholly separate, of sublime elevation, and of the most 
striking form and magnitude." 

The author of that able note in the ' Pictorial Bible ' 
(vol. i. p. 190), referred to by Dr. Croly, wdl con- 
cludes, from Deuteronomy xxxiii. 2, and Habakkuk 
iii. 3, that the Mount Paran there mentioned, whence 

^ This view has these words written in the left comer ; but the 
last word, " Sinai/' is either a mistake for ' Serbal/ or the artist 
intended by " Mount Sinai " to refer to the ' Peninsula of Mount 
Sinai/ Dr. Croly says, in his description of that plate, " the Aulad 
Sa'ld were encamped dose to the base of Mount Serbal.^ Indeed, 
the part of the grand mountain seen there, on the left in the dis- 
tance, clearly represents some of the higher peaks of the Serbal, 
for it strongly resembles a part of Lord Lindsay's view of that mount, 
(see infra, note 53,) whilst the other part, on the right, exhibits its 
north-western roots. The plain, or valley, in which the tents are 
placed, is, I conclude, the upper portion of Wadi Firan. 
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but Lord Lindsay says, " it rises directly in front of 
you, as you descend £1 Baha/' after passing Gebel 
Horeb in proceeding eastwards. 

The second, or Gebel Horeb, is considered by 
Dr. Bobinson (p. 130) as the exact sacred locality. 
*' He did not ascend it ; '' though he became convinced 
** that the plain El Rdhah is ihe probable spot where 
the congregation of Israel were assembled, and that 
the mountain impending over it — the present Horeb 
— was the scene of the awful phenomena in which 
the Law was given." ^ 

The American traveller took the large plain, or 
Wadi el Rdhah, for the spot where ** Israel camped 
before the mount " (Exodus xix. 2) ; and this was 
the principal feature in determining him to fix on 
Gebel Horeb as Mount Sinai. 

Having lately examined the beautiful lithographic 
prints of 'the Holy Land,' by Mr. David Roberts, 
I was glad to notice, in the 2nd volume, several 
views of the now called Mount Sinai, Mount Horeb, 
the convent of St. Catharine, &c. ; and having perused 
some of the descriptions of the plates, as written by 

^ ' Bibl. Res.' yol. i. p. 176. Lieat. Wellsted has given, in his 
second Tolome of ' Travek in Arabia/ a neat lithographic sketch of 
** Mount Sinai from the Tor road," or plain of Rahah : the lofty 
peak on the right hand in feeing the mountain is, I snppoee, that 
which Robinson ascended with ** extreme difficulty and even danger/* 
and which he names El Sirfsqfeh, ' the willow/ from one growing a 
little south of it. The middle of that sketch represents Gebel Horeb 
strictly so called by the monks. Robinson, in 1841 , says (p. 132), 
with regard to the plain Rahah, that " no traveller has described " it ; 
but in justice to my late friend, Lieut. Wellsted, I will refer the 
reader to p. 54 of his second volume, published in 1838, where he 
states that in it there is ample space for the multitude of Israelites. 
Lord Lindsay has likewise described it in his ' Letters,' also pub- 
lished in 1838. 
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the Rev. Dr. Croly, I found that he did not enter 
into any detail about the incorrectness of the present 
supposed Sinai, or other sacred mountains ; and that 
in the letter-press illustrating the fine print of the 
''Encampment of the Aulad Sa'id, Mount Sinai," *^ 
he writes, — " But it is to be recollected that, although 
in these sketches the customary names of the moun- 
tains have been adopted, their claims as the sites 
of the delivery of the Law have excited much learned 
discussion. Jebel Mousa, the Sinai of the monks, 
exhibits features incompatible with the sacred history ; 
Jebel Katerin, the loftier peak of Horeb (which is 
now regarded as the original name of the range) ^ 
seems scarcely less incompatible. It has been strongly 
argued (note in the 'Pictorial Bible') that the true 
mountain of the Law was Mount Serbal, anciently 
named Paran, the most conspicuous, and the first, 
object in the entrance to the Wilderness ; a mountain, 
wholly separate, of subUme elevation, and of the most 
striking form and magnitude." 

The author of that able note in the ' Pictorial Bible ' 
(vol. i. p. 190), referred to by Dr. Croly, well con- 
cludes, firom Deuteronomy xxxiii. 2, and Habakkuk 
iii. 3, that the Mount Paran there mentioned, whence 

^ This view has these words written in the left comer ; but the 
last word, " Sinai/' is either a mistake for ' Serbal,' or the artist 
intended by '' Mount Sinai " to refer to the ' Peninsula of Mount 
Sinai.' Dr. Croly says, in his description of that plate, " the Aulad 
Sa'ld were encamped dose to the base of Mount Serbal." Indeed, 
the part of the grand mountain seen there, on the left in the dis- 
tance, clearly represents some ' of the higher peaks of the Serbal, 
for it strongly resembles a part of Lord Lindsay's view of that mount, 
(see mfra, note 53,) whilst the other part, on the right, exhibits its 
north-western roots. The plain, or valley, in which the tents are 
placed, is, I conclude, the upper portion of Wadi Firan. 
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but Lord Lindsay says, '* it rises direcUy in front of 
you, as you descend £1 Raha," after passing Gebel 
Horeb in proceeding eastwards. 
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the mountain impending over it — the present Horeb 
— was the scene of the awful phenomena in which 
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the convent of St. Catharine, &c.; and having perused 
some of the descriptions of the plates, as written by 

^ ' Bibl. Res.' vol. i. p. 176. Lieat. Wellsted has given, in his 
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strictly so called by the monks. Robinson, in 1841» says (p. 132), 
with regard to the plain Rahah, that " no traveller has described " it ; 
but in justice to my late friend, Lieut. Wellstedj I will refer the 
reader to p. 54 of his second volume, published in 1838, where he 
states that in it there is ample space for the multitude of Israelites. 
Lord Lindsay has likewise described it in his * Letters/ also pub- 
lished in 1838. 
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the Rev. Dr. Croly, I found that he did not enter 
into any detail about the incorrectness of the present 
supposed Sinai, or other sacred mountainis ; and that 
in the letter-press illustrating the fine print of the 
''Encampment of the Aulad Sa*id, Mount Sinai," '^ 
he writes, — " But it is to be recollected that, although 
in these sketches the customary names of the moun- 
tains have been adopted, their claims as the sites 
of the delivery of the Law have excited much learned 
discussion. Jebel Mousa, the Sinai of the monks, 
exhibits features incompatible with the sacred history ; 
Jebel Katerin, the loftier peak of Horeb (which is 
now regarded as the original name of the range) ^ 
seems scarcely less incompatible. It has been strongly 
argued (note in the 'Pictorial Bible') that the true 
mountain of the Law was Mount Serbal, anciently 
named Paran, the most conspicuous, and the first, 
object in the entrance to the Wilderness ; a mountain, 
wholly separate, of sublime elevation, and of the most 
striking form and magnitude." 

The author of that able note in the ' Pictorial Bible ' 
(vol. i. p. 190), referred to by Dr. Croly, well con- 
cludes, firom Deuteronomy xxxiii. 2, and Habakkuk 
iii. 3, that the Mount Paran there mentioned, whence 

^ This view has these words written in the left comer ; but the 
last word, " Sinai/' is either a mistake for ' Serbal/ or the artist 
intended by " Mount Sinai " to refer to the ' Peninsula of Mount 
Sinai/ Dr. Croly says, in his description of that plate, '' the Aulad 
Sa'id were encamped dose to the base of Mount Serbal.** Indeed, 
the part of the grand mountain seen there, on the left in the dis- 
tance, clearly represents some of the higher peaks of the Serbal, 
for it strongly resembles a part of Lord Lindsay's view of that mount, 
(see infra, note 53,) whilst the other part, on the right, exhibits its 
north-western roots. The plain, or valley, in which the tents are 
placed, is, I conclude, the upper portion of Wadi Firan. 
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Firan, and the adjoining part of the Wadi e' Schech. 
The Arahs say that it is found in one or two more 
distant places, and assert that it is not produced^ 
in the other valleys, although tarfa bushes are 
met with almost everywhere." This substance, re- 
sembling honey^ is named manna, and by the Arabs, 
men, or mun; it is produced from these bushes, 
which Dr. Ehrenberg calls tamarix manmfera, al- 
though more generally accounted as a variety of 
T. Qallica. That author discovered that the juice 
or manna was caused to exude from the small stems 
and branches by their being punctured by a minute 
insect, which he has called coccus manniparus; — he 
describes it thus: ''ex vulneribus minimis, nudo 
oculo non conspicuis, post pluvias copiosus succus 
limpidus, sensim concrescens, et syrupi rufescentis 
instar decidens effluit. Ante solis ortum et brevi 
post, ob aeris calorem moderatum rigidulus est et 
facilius k terr&, rarius ab arbore, coUigitur; ardente 
sole in terram diffluit." Ehrenberg has given, in 
his ' Symbolae Physicae Insectorum,' Decas i. Tab. x., 
a beautiful coloured engraving of this tarfa, or 
tamarisk, with its coccus^ and its manna dropping 
from it. The late laeut. Wellsted presented me 
with a little manna which he had brought from 
Arabia: I found it pleasant in flavour, very sweet, 
not unlike dropped honey mixed with some flour, 
slightly aromatic, and of a yellowish-white colour. 
Burckhardt states (p. 600) that the Bedouins call 

^ Burckhardt confirms this, as follows: ''I never heard of the 
tamarisk producing numna, except in Mount Sinai " (p. 601). This 
curious fact may probahly be accounted for by the absence of the 
coccus, by whose puncture the juice is caused to exude : this small 
insect may be a local species, and not found elsewhere. 
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it mannf and *' consider it the greatest dainty which 
their country affords :'' they usually eat it with bread, 
like honey. 

But I must here express a decided opinion against 
this statement of Lepsius, — '* it is, in fact, incon- 
ceivable to me, how so circumspect a man as Robinson 
could for a moment dovbt that this is the old manna 
of the Israelites," — because, if we compare the descrip- 
tions of the manna sent from heaven, given in Exodus 
xvi. and Numbers xi., with the preceding account 
from Ehrenberg, as well as with others detailed by 
Burckhardt, Wellsted, Robinson, &c., we shall at once 
perceive that the manna^ as at present exuded from 
the tarfa shrubs, answers in very few particulars to 
the Israelitish manna. If indeed the latter were to be 
considered a natural product, and not a new '' bread ** 
miraculously " rained " by the Lord ** firom heaven,'* 
(Exodus xvi. 4,) it was nevertheless undoubtedly 
miraculous on many accounts ; particularly in the vast 
quantity of it, in the double supply on the sixth day, 
in the regular continuance of it for forty years, &c. 

In the ninth verse of the eleventh chapter of Num- 
bers we are told, — "when the dew fell upon the 
camp in the night, the manna fell upon it." Having 
recently met with an interesting notice of a rain 
of manna, in a late number of the * Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal,' I will quote a few extracts 
from it, to show that that kind of manna appears, 
in its mode of falling, and in some other of its 
characteristics, to approach much nearer to the m^nna 
of Scripture. *' Several occurrences of what is called 
a fall of manna are attributable to the accumulation 

of the lichen, Lecanora e^cii/ento In 1829, 

during the war between Persia and Russia, there was 

VOL. III. 2 F 
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a great femine in Oroomiah, s. w. of the Caspian. 
One day, daring a violent wind, the surface of the 
country was covered hy a lichen, which fell from 
heaven. The sheep immediately attacked and de- 
voured it eagerly, which suggested to the inhabitants 
the idea of reducing it to flour, and making bread 
of it, which was found to be good and nourishing." 
— Also, " a rain of manna occurred, April, 1846, in 
the district of Jenischehir, and formed a layer three 
or four inches in thickness. It was of a greyish-white 
colour, rather hard, and irregular in form, inodorous, 
and insipid." — ^It varied '* in size from that of a pin's 
head to a pea or small nut" ^ 

Georgius Syncellus, writing on the Sinaic manna 
at the end of the eighth century, says,^® — * This manna 
indeed I have beheld brought from Parthia, and I 
have partaken of it, being of the same taste ^'^ but 
not so abundant, as it was formerly seen; neither 
have I beheld it in this wilderness ' (of Sinai) . 

And Wellsted relates, in his * Travels in Arabia,' 
(vol. ii. p. 49,) that a Jewish Rabbi told him, *' that 
on his journey through the Desert contiguous to 
Damascus, far removed from trees or vegetation of 

^ Jameson's 'Edinburgh New PhU. Journal/ p. 178, for July, 1847. 

^^ • • . • rmrro fup o^ t6 fuanfa KOfuadhf ck rtjs UapBuc^t cZlor ryaf, 
fcal fimaxov avrov, lijs avrijs yrvovttf or, aXX* ovx ovrw frXov<rM»f ola» 
&<f>$ri irorc* ovdc xard ri^vdc n)y tpvifiov. — ' Georgii Syncelli ChronogFfr- 
phia,' torn. ii. p. 103, Corp. Hist. Byzant. 

^ As to the taste of the numna, there b a discrepancy in the Mosuc 
narrative ; for in Exodus xvi. 31, it Lb written, " the taste of it was 
like wafers made with honey ; " and in the Septuagint, rh dc yrv/<a 
o^rov »s iyKpXs cv ficXcrt, which I render, ' and the taste of it was 
like a cake made with honey,' Again, in Numbers zi. 8, it is said, 
" the taste of it was as the taste oi fresh oil; " but in the Septuagint, 
•coi ^y ff i^vff aurnv cbircl ytv/jia cyxptr c( Ikalov, which I translate, ' and 
the pleasantness of it was as the taste of a cake made with otY.' 
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any kind, a substance was deposited, which, from his 
description, in appearance, size, and flavour, accurately 
resembled the manna of Scripture. This was firmly 
believed by him and the people of the country to 
have fallen there as a dew from heaven.** I therefore 
conceive that the manna mentioned by the last two 
authors, and by Josephus, is most likely of the same 
sort as that described in the * Philosophical Journal ' 
as having occurred in Persia; and it may possibly 
have, in Uke manner, fallen at a former period within 
the Sinaic Peninsula, and consequently have been the 
real manna of the Israelites, could it be determined 
that the latter was in fact a natural production. 
Surely also the manna which drops from the tamarisk 
bushes cannot be called ** the bread of heaven," or 
be said to have ^* fallen from heaven with the dew," or 
to have been ** rained upon the ground," as Josephus, 
speaking of the manna of Sinai, records it was in his 
time, in the following account : ^ ^ Still also at this 
day all that district is rained upon, after the same 
manner as the Deity, favouring Moses, then sent 
down the sustenance: and the Hebrews name this 
food, manna,* 

The tamarisk manna is nevertheless of considerable 
interest as occurring in the Sinaic region; and we 
may even consider, with great probability, that it 
formed a portion of the food of the Israelites whilst 
they were in that region ; because that manna, falling 

^ "En dc jcal vvp vcroi nas encciwr 6 r&irot» KoBmrep Koi r6n MoBvog 
Xapid&nafov t6 Ociby Korartfi^e n)y hunpo^riv* Kokovai dc 'Jfiptuoi t6 
fip&iui Tovro Mdyya. Josephi Antiq. Jad. lib. iii. cap. I. b. 6. Like-* 
wise, Antoninas Martyr (about a.d. 560-570) has thas described 
the heayenly dew^ or matma : " inter Sina et Oreb est vallis in qud. 
cunctis temporibas descendit ros de coelo quern manna appellant, et 
coagttlatur, et fit tanquam granum mastici." — Itiner. p. 29. 
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in drops from the shrabs during the night upon the 
ground, might have been picked up by them, when 
engaged in gathering the real manna. 

Some persons may possibly assert, in objection to 
these views and discoveries of Professor Lepsius, that 
not only the very nature of that part of the Peninsula 
may, during the lapse of more than three thousand 
three hundred years, since the arrival of the Israelites 
from Egypt, have much altered,^^ but also that the 
aspect of the Wilderness of Sin, with its mountains, 
its neighbouring valleys, and its springs, may be 
altogether changed; while its productions may have 
entirely perished. I will, however, reply to these 
persons, that Nature herself, in such a climate and 
amongst such primitive rocks, — chiefly granite, — 
without the slightest traces of volcanic action,^ is un- 
likely to have changed in any great degree ; and that 
the same sun which shone with brilliant splendour 
and heat on the Israelites of the past ages, still shines 
with intense power on the Ishmaelites of these days. 
I will in like manner remind them, how exceedingly 
improbable it is that a district so little civilized and 
so thinly inhabited can have been much modified by 
the improvements and alterations of man, particularly 
where man himself continues unchanged ; and that the 
same sorts of natural productions, as date-trees, the 
manna-bearing tamarisk and gharkad bushes, caroub, 
nabek,^ and acacia trees, grasses and flowers, goats 

^^ Mr. George Stephens says of the Sincdc Penmsala, that " there 
is no part of the world where the face of nature and the natural 
landmarks have remained so totally uncktmged," — 'Incidents of 
Travel/ vol. i. p. 252. 

^ This statement of Barckhardt (' Syria/ p. 590) is folly corro- 
borated by the distinguished naturalist Ruppell, in his ' Raise/ 

^ Some travellers consider the nabek to be Rhamnus lotus, but 
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and sheep, and desert fowl or quails, are, without 
douht, the offspring or descendants of those which 
originally afforded shade, pasturage, and food to the 
children of Israel whom Moses led, and to whom he 
gave drink from the same wells and springs that 
revive the thirsty wanderers in the present day. 

To those philologers and linguists who may wish 
to examine some of the inscriptions in the unknown 
characters, which exist on Mount Serbal^ I will state 
that several are published in pp. 606, 608, and others 
in pp. 613, 614, from Wadi Alegat, at the foot of 
that mountain, in Burckhardt's * Syria.' Niebuhr 
had previously engraven some from the Peninsula 
of Mount Sinai, in his ' Voyage en Arabic : ' these 
may be seen in Tab. 49 and Tab. 50, tom. i. of that 
valuable work. And a few are given in M. De 
Laborde's * Voyage de I'Arabie,' Plate 10, from the 
Wadi Mukatteb, or * Written Valley,' though they 
cannot be altogether depended upon for their ac- 
curacy. Plate 9 represents the manner in which 
they are seen upon the rocks in that valley. But 
by far the most extensive collection of the like in- 
scriptions, in those remarkable Shemitic or Oriental 
characters,^ was made by the care and labour of the 
Rev. G. F. Grey, in the Wadi Mukatteb, in the year 



Ehrenberg has figured (Tab. yii. Symb. Fhys. Avium, Decas i.) a 
species which he names R, napeca, and which, from the similarity 
of names, I think is intended for it. The fruit of the nabek is much 
used by the Bedouins. The acacia mentioned in the text is, I believe, 
the common ' gum arabic ' tree. 

^ In justice to our own travellers, I ought to mention that the 
first (I believe) of them who brought copies of those inscriptioM 
to England was Dr. Richard Pococke, a little more than a century 
ago: they may be seen engraved in Tabs. 54 and 55, p. 148, 
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1820. Copies were then made by him from the 
suifBtce of the red sandstone mountains, even at a 
great altitude, in that valley, through which there 
can be no doubt but the Israelites passed on their 
journey from Egypt to Mount Sinai ; and they were 
accurately published in 1832, in fourteen lithographic 
plates, in the second volume of the Transactions of 
this Society. Among these, one in Latin occurs, and 
several in Greek. Some of the latter record that 
such a person, adding his own and his Other's names, 
came there; whilst the inscriptions generally begin, 
— MNHCGH — memoraturus sit. 

Certain of the proper names are of Grecian origin, 
as Eneas, Halitus, &c., but the greater number appear to 
have been Hebrew^ ones, viz. Moses, Aaron, Zacharias, 
Samuel, &c. ; and interspersed here and there are rude 
crosses and Christian monograms, showing that some 
have been the work of Greek Christians. However, I 
feel convinced that not a few of the inscriptions are, 
as I have before observed, more ancient than others ; 
and I also imagine that the remarkable Shemitic 
characters are not all of the same dialect : some seem 
to me to have an analogy to the Samaritan and 
Syriac, while others approach the Cuphic letters and 
mode of writing. But one of Mr. Grey's inscriptions 

vol. i. of his ' Description of the East/ London, 1 743. Bat as they 
are given in so confdsed and crowded a manner, the characters, even 
if perfect, cannot be made out withoat the greatest difficulty. Dr. 
Robinson, however, writes, " Pococke's copies have hardly a trace 
of resemblance " to the originals ; " nor are those of Niebuhr much 
better." He continues, " Having Burckhardt's Travels with us, we 
compared some of his copies with the originals, and found them 
tolerably exact," — (vol. i. p. 1 67.) 

^ Robinson says, incorrectly, " No Jewish nor Christian names 
are found among the inscriptions," — vol. i. p. 555. 
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(No. 1, Plate 13) I strongly suspect is bilingual^ 
and probably may hereafter assist in interpreting the 
strange letters; because Mr. Grey tells us the oru 
ginal inscriptions ''are all executed with the same 
instrument, punched in a series of holes; and all the 
modem are cut with a different instrument, and in 
a different manner ; " and the whole of that inscription 
(No. 1), — ^both the strange and Greek characters, — 
being not cut^ but dotted out, the execution of all 
appearing the same, the correspondence of the three 
Greek lines with the unknown three, and their being 
enclosed in lines as represented in that Plate, afford 
me good reasons for entertaining such a suspicion. 
The Greek is as follows: 

M>iHCeHAVTnCEPCDY 
KAAITAIDYMAPDY 

ENQAeOI 

It is thus restored in Boeckh's 'Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Graecarum,' edit. Joannes Franzius, vol. iii. 
p. 275, (Berol. 1844.) 

MvfiaO^ AvXos ^Epaov KaXiralov Mapov 

evOdSe €\6o!>v. 

In this reading I nearly agree ; except in the first 
proper name, which is clearly ^AVCTDC, and not 
AYADC, because the monogram T signifies C and T; 
and the AY is probably an abbreviated form of writing 
♦AY , — V perhaps meaning both ♦ and Y ; or else the 
digamma is understood. As the broken part, which 
is supplied by Boeckh, ^(i8e 6, is, I think, too long 
for the space that is left for it in the Plate, I therefore 
insert only GAE; also as the penultimate letter O 
is in a different character from the square a, or 
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omicran, used in the other lines, I conclude that 
Boeckh is right, and that it is in fact a portion of 
an omega^ Q, and the last upright line is the heginning 
of an N. My restoration is this : 

NNHCeH<t>AVCTaCEPCDY 
KAAITAiaVMAPnY 

ENGAEAeON 

' FauBtuB (the son) of Eraus Calitseos Mams, 
Coming here, should have been remembered.' 

Mr. Grey adds, ''over the first line is the figure 
of a man with uplifted hands/' — which doubtless 
marks that the person was a pilgrim in the attitude 
of prayer; and "under the Greek is a horse;" — this 
may denote that he journeyed on horseback: so in 
several other places are more commonly the figures 
of camels,^ meaning, most likely, that the persons 
named in the inscriptions were brought there by those 
animals. These, then, tend to show that many of the 
inscriptions were done by pilgrims and foreigners^ and 
not, as Lepsius is convinced, by a Christian pastoral 
people, who were resident in the Peninsula. 

The earliest mention of the inscriptions in the 
strange Shemitic characters was made by Cosmas 
Indopleustes, in his 'Topographia Christiana,' about 
the year 530 after Christ : I give an extract from it 
here, since it is extremely interesting; and likewise 
a translation. 

Uu€v eoTiv iO€iP €V etceivrf rtf eprifjL^ rov awomv opovf ep 

irdarais /earairavaeo'if irainas tov9 \i0ov9 rSav avroOi^ rovf ix 

T&p op€<av airoKXjutfievovSf yeypafifjL€vov9 ypafi/uun yXurrrols 

EffpcuKolff a>9 avT09 eyoD ire^€va'a9 tov9 ro7rov9 fjuifrrvpH' 

* The camel, or rather the dromedary, which is used for riding, is 
named in Arabic had^im, becaose it is the hadj^ or pilgrim's, hearer. 
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& TUHt mi raf€9 *Iov8(uoi avarfvoines hurffduuro ^fuv Xeyames 
yey pd^M ourms^ — airapais rovSe, €k if>vhSJ9 rrjaScy erei r^oSe, 

^Wherefore there are to be seen in that wilderness 
of Mount Sinaij m all the halting-places, all the stones 
which have rolled down from the mountains there, 
inscribed with sculptured Hebrew^ letters, as I myself, 
having visited on foot those places, bear witness. 
Which inscriptions also, certain Jews, who had read 
them, related to me, that they were written thus — 
A journey of some person, of such a tribe {country), in 
such a year, and such a month.' 

This account agrees in a very singular manner with 
that of Mr. Grey, — ^written after a lapse of thirteen 
centuries, — ^who has described, in 1830, that "very 
large fragments of the rock have fallen down into 
the valley, and are there found, with some of the 
inscriptions upon them. The whole of the original 
inscriptions are on the shady side of the valley, denoting 
the probability of their having been the work of a 
passing body or bodies Of travellers, while resting.*^ ^ 

Burckhardt, too, found many similar inscriptions in 
a neighbouring valley, the Wadi el Naszb : he says 
(p. A77) much the same : — " They are upon the surface 
of blocks which have fallen down from the cliff, and 
some of them appear to have been engraved while the 

pieces still formed a part of the main rock." 

Some were " lying near the resting-place, at about an 
hundred paces from the spot where travellers usually 
alight:' 

^ Uvfta XpuFT. Tow. in ' Collect. Nov. Patr.' vol. ii. p. 205. 
^ Not strictly with Hebrew, I apprehend, hat with Hebraistic 
letters. See ante, note 60. 

^ 'Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature/ vol. ii. p. 147. 
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Further, the writer of a notice of the PnisBian 
traveller's tour in the ' Classical Museum * for April, 
1847, p. 120, wishes ''that the author had ccHne 
a little more strongly out, both on the capability of 
the Israelites to forite the inscriptions, and on the 
improbability of their having done it." I must remark 
that Lepsius on this subject thus dearly expresses 
himself: ''No one, now at least, in combating the 
old view, that the inscriptions are traceable to the 
Israelites, would make use of the argument, that they 
did not possess at that time a complete system of 
written characters, which was in frequent use. From 
the then state of things in Egypt, as we are now 
acquainted with them, and of which the Jews must 
have been cognizant in the fertile province of Gosheiii 
it is wholly incredible that they did not possess a 
running-hand, as well as the E|gyptians; however 
improbable it may be that, as has been supposed, 
they borrowed it in any degree from the hieratic 
character of the Egyptians. They were accustomed 
likewise to the Egyptian practice of making inscrip* 
tions on the rocks, and might have imitated them."^ 
C!osmas, indeed, has observed on the writing of the 
Hebrews; and he has also testified, that the Sinaic 
inscriptions were in a Hebraistic language, and that 
certain Jews had read them ; and this authority goes 
far to strengthen the supposed affinity of some of these 
strange characters with the Samaritan^ or with the 
SyriaCf dialects. 

Professor Beer, of Leipsic, had for several years 
previous to 1839 given much attention to the de- 
ciphering of the inscriptions ; and I find from a note 
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Lepsius's Tour, p. 88. 
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by Dr. Robinson, ^^ that the Professor considers the 
characters^ which are written from right to left, to 
belong to a distinct and independent alphabet , — some 
being wholly peculiar, and others having an affinity 
with the Palmyrene, and partly the Estrangelo {Syriac) 
and Cuphic. The inscriptions consist only of proper 
names, sometimes beginning T^^ — memorattis sit; and 
the word *^ bar^ or *^a ben^ meaning a son^ often 
occurs between the names. The ends of some may 
be so read as to affirm that the writers were pilgrims ^ 
— in part Christians; but no date having yet been 
found, the age of the inscriptions is unknown. 

After all, as far as I can learn, but little has up to 
this time been discovered towards the real interpret 
tation of these characters; and since Dr. Lepsius 
^'made a valuable collection of several hundreds of 
the most legible inscriptions," I will express a hope 
that a more correct knowledge of their language, con- 
tents, and age, may ere long be obtained. 

^^ ' Biblical Researches/ vol. i. p. 553. 
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» To p. 197, line 16.— Burckhardt says ('Syria/ p. 612), in the 
Valley Alegat stand remains of small buildings called by the Arabs 
* Cobttr el Co/ar : * as these are at no great distance from the ruined 
convent Deir SigiUye, the spot may probably be identified with that 
named by Tillemont, from Ammonius, Cobar or Codar, 

' To p. 216, line 3. — Eusebias describes the Wilderness of Sims 

follows : 2)w, tfpTfftos ^ fieixtfif nctpartivova'a rrjs *Epv$f}as BakcuruTis Kiai ttjs 

tpfffuiv . 2tv6. : and 8t. Jerome thus,—" Sin, desertum inter Mare 
Rubrum et solitudinem Sina." (S^ Hieronynu Op. tom. ii. p. 479.) 
Compare with these the accounts in Exodus xvi. 1, and Numbers 
zxxiit. 10, 11. 

Professor Lepsius places Elim at the lower fertile part of the 
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Wadi Sd^ebekek (see 'Tour/ p. 50, 51, and Barckhanit'8 'Sjria," 
p. 625), and he considers that the present name of ZeUme may 
be a cormption of EHm. So, I think it likely that the name of 
the station of the Israelites, Dophkah, or, as Lepsios (p. 73) writes 
it, Dtqfhka, recorded in the Book of Numbers (xxxiii. 12), has been 
corrupted into the modem appellation of Dktg^h'ra. Bun^hardt 
(p. 623) says, Wadi el Dkqfary " furnishes the only sweet water 
between Tor and Snez : " it is distant four or five miles from the 
Bay of Birket Faroun to the east, and is not far from the bottom 
of Wadi Naszb. Since the names of places in Arabia are generally 
written as they are pronounced, and are therefore often transcribed 
very differently, the word Dhqfiaj may be also written Dkapk'ri, 
or indeed Dktgfk'ro, which bears in sound much resemblance to 
the Scriptural Dtgphka, And the name of the last encampment 
before the Israelites reached Rephidim, Ahtsh^ which is mentioned 
in the next two verses of the same chapter of Numbers, is clearly 
at thb day retained in that of Wadi El Ush; which Bnrddiardt 
(p. 484) has written Osk, and Robinson (vol. i. p. 125, compared with 
p. XV. Pref.) pronounces Eush, This valley is situate a few miles to 
the north-east of the place where Ahsk is h&id down in the accom* 
panying map* I have followed the Prussian traveller in placing 
the stations of the Israelites, on their ' goings out * from Egypt to 
Mount Sinai, the tame as he has done in his large map, not having 
had time to consider them with sufficient attention. But it has 
occurred to me, since the preceding pages were printed, upon a 
cursory examination of "the journeys of the children of Israd," 
as particularly detuled in the 33rd chapter of Numbers, where 
"Moses wrote their goings out according to their journeys by 
the commandment of the Lord," that they did not keep, on their road 
from fUim to Sinai, during all that journey, untkin the Wadi Sm, i. e. 
the valley, or WUdemess, of Sm — which was previously described 
in general terms in Exodus xvi. 1, as being between those two 
localities, — including, as I suppose, the Wadis El Sittere, Mukatteb, 
and the north-western portion of Wadi Firan about as for as El 
Hessue. Indeed it is expressly stated in Exodus xvii. 1, that the 
Israelites " journeyed yrom the Wilderness of Sin, after their Journeys, 
according to the commandment of the Lord, and pitched in Re- 
phidim;" the details of these journeys being afterwards fully given 
by Moses in Numbers xxxiii. 10-14, and where, especially in 
verse 12, it is written, that " they took their journey out of the 
Wilderness of Sin," and encamped yfr«/ in Dophkah, or Daphka, and 
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next in Alnsli. Hence, if Wadi JBl Vah, situate to tEe east of the 
Wilderness of Sin (properly so called), be the Akuh of Scripture,— 
which is extremely likely, — then the Israelites would probably pro- 
ceed from that Wadi into the Wadi Firan by some north-eastern 
pass or Yalley, — ^perhaps Wadi Ahdar, or Akhdhar, which is the most 
extensive, — into the upper part of the former valley, near its junction 
with Wadi d Sheikh ; and I should then place Rephidim near the 
outlet of Wadi RatUtme, or Rettame, — tihe Ertama of Burckhardt 
(p. 604). The adjoining valley, Wadi Rim, or, as Lepsius has given 
the entire name, Wadi Rim el Mehaai, may not impossibly be an^ 
abbreviation of ISephidm ha Maasah (see Exodus xvii* 7) ; Mehari, 
or Maharii being corrupted from the Hebrew word Massah, which 
signifies Ten^taium, 

The spot where Moses caused the water to flow from " the rock 
in Horeb " is very possibly that place, a little farther to the west of 
Wadi Rattame, where the limpid stream stiU continues to gush out 
in a wonderful manner (Leprius, pp. 27 and 74). Here also the 
Amalekites might have come from their own possessions and dwellings 
ai, or near Pkaran, and fought with the Israelites : Moses, standing 
" on the top of the hill,'' not unlikely of that which is now called 
El Bneb (ibid. p. 24), caused Israel to prevail by the holding up of 
his hands. Afterwards, *' they departed from Rephidim," and pro- 
ceeding westwards, they "pitched in the Wilderness of Sinai'' 
(Elxodua xix. 2, and Numbers xxxiii. 15). 

And it is worth remarking that Burckhardt observed many m- 
ecr^ione in the eame remarkable characters as thoee before noticed 
from Wadi Mukatteb (a part of the Wilderness of Sin), in the Wadis 
Naszb, Berah communicating with £1 Ush, Ahdar, Rattame, &c. 
(see ' Syria,' pp. 478, 484, 487, 604) ; and that he likewise noticed 
some very ancient substructions, and remains of buildings, made with 
solid and uncemented stones, nearly where the Wadis Sheikh and 
Firan meet, and also in the upper portion of Wadi Rim. (Ibid. pp. 
602 and 605.) 

' To p. 218, line 9. — In determining the position of Mount Sinai, 
since Scripture has only recorded that it " is in Arabia," — 2iya Spos 
€<rnp iv 7% 'Apci^t?, — (Galatians iv. 25), to those who would look for it 
in Arabia Deserta, or in the north of Arabia Felix, I will observe that 
Euselnus, and his translator St. Jerome, as far as I am aware, are the 
earliest writers from whom any definite accounts of its situation can 
be collected. Much confusion has generally prevailed by considering 
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Moonto Horeb and Siau as dkHmci looditiea; but the latter antliar 
says— ''mihi antem ndetiir quod i np Uci nomine Hem mmt^ none 
iSMMi, none Ckanib voeetur/' (8^ Hkrfmgm Opera, edit J. Mm^ 
ikmrn^ torn. ii. p. 487.) Hamg akeady (p. 220) ahowntiiat bodi of 
tfaem atate Bepkidim to be dtm ^ma Fhana (^yy«f ^i^t /np^ 
Fharan), I will here gire the deacriptioii o£ the hitter city, ^mp^^ 
wSh9 ^aihf vwip Ti)r ^Apofiia^t wapmtmitmi roSf i»t rfr ^pqpiov ly iyww ir* 

• « «•• Kciraft M mI Mmips rjt *Apafiin$ iw\ v^ror. *Aa^(x" 

'AmU «p^ dMr«X4t. (iML p. 442.)—' Fharan ia a city m the ex- 
treme part of Arabia* adjoining upon the Saracenw, the dwdkra in 

the deaert And it is situate at the farther aide of Arabiay 

in the sooth. Aikk ia distant from it towarda the east'— 

Here» the expressions vwip ri)r 'ApafiioM and t w A on m njt *Aptfiim 
correctly point out the poaition of tlie city of Pibrsa as bciqg 'at 
the extreme part, or farther side, of Arabia' (PsCr«a)» oompared 
with Ctuarea in Palestine, where Easebias wrote. And, on refer* 
enoe to the accompaQying mi^, Pibrsa will i^ipear to be M w6nm^ m 
the mmik, of Arabia Petrm. having AUah Ca«iU) in the distance U 
ike eati. This description perfectly accords with the present nte of 
PkaroM, or Faran, in Wadi Firan ; and no doabt can exist of its 
beiDg the place intended by Eueehku and Si, Jerome^* Again, they 
mention that Bepbidim was mar MamU Hwrtk («b^ t^ T^mpifi fyot, 
Juxia Montem CAorft), which agrees witfi the nanmtive in the 
17th duster of EmAu, where Bepbidim most be onderstood to 
be "in Horebs" conseqoently it follows that the assie mount, or 
MamU Smaip most be rightly placed dost lo the city of PAaraa in 
Arabia P€ir«ea. 

St, Jeromt^s opinion, that Horeb and Staoi are om and the saaie 
moontain, wdl confirms the condasions to whidi I had arrived, and 
are previoaaly detailed in the text. 



* Dr. Robinson is in error where (vol. i. p. 552) he says, these 
anthors " place *' (Fharan or Fsran) ^' to the eastward qf AUah," 
Hie original Greek of Eusebius is given above ; and the Latin version 
is, "Distat ver6 Aila tfereus orieiUem*' Bat Jerome's translation 
appears erroneoas, and has therefore misled Robinson, who probably 
never referred to the Greeks abont which there can be no mistake. 
In torn. ii. ' S^ Hieron. Op.' (edit. Martianau), p. 442, the Latin, 
describing Faran, is as foUows : " Et distat ab Aila contra orientem," 
— ^whicfa is clearly an error in the transcribers for " Distat et Aila 
contra orientem." 
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£.— TOPOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 

ON SYRACUSE. 

is proposed in the following pages to illustrate some 
the principal events of Syracusan history by means 
the accompanying plan of the ancient site and sur- 
anding country, which has been reduced from an 
rdnance Survey, conducted, in the year 1808, by the 
^cers of the Boyal Engineers under the command 
f Captain (now Lieut. -General) Thackeray. Many 
tdditions have been made to the original plan, and the 
mcient names have been adapted to the present me- 
moir. 

It is not often that the topographer of Ancient Greece 
can refer with confidence to a Roman for his testi- 
monies ; but in the instance of Syracuse we possess, 
in Cicero, the description of a learned and enlightened 
avT07mj9. His residence at Syracuse preceded by four 
years his description of the city in one of the Verrine 
Orations, and it is so accurate as to render unneces- 
sary any discussion in proof of the general topography, 
and even of many of the subordinate localities. 

In regard to the extant antiquities of Sjrracuse, I 
shall confine myself to such remarks as may appear to 
be connected with its history or illustrated by its topo- 
graphy, referring for a delineation and description of 
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them to the elegant and learned work of the Duke of 
Serradifalco. 

" You have often heard," says the Orator, " that 
Syracuse is the greatest of Greek cities, and the most 
beautiful of all cities. And it is so : strong by its 
position, its approach presents an admirable appear- 
ance. Its harbours are almost surrounded by buildings, 
and form part of every general view of it: each of 
these ports has a separate entrance, but within they 
communicate with each other. And thus the part of 
Syracuse called the Island is separated from the other 
parts by a narrow branch of the sea, but is re-united to 
them by a bridge. So vast is Syracuse that it may be 
said to consist of four very great cities* One of these 
is the island just mentioned, which is embraced by the 
two ports, and is prolonged to the entrances of them 
both. It c(Hitains the building which was formerly 
the palace of Hiero, and is now the residence of the 
Roman Praetor. Here also are several sacred edifices, 
two of which £eu: excel the others, namely, that of 
Diana and that of Minerva, which, before the arrival of 
this man (Verres), was most highly adorned. On an 
extremity of the island is a fountain named that of 
Arethusa. incredibly large and copious, full of fish,^ 
and which would be covered by the sea, if it were not 
protected from the waves by a construction of stone* 
Another of the constituent cities of Syracuse is. called 
Achradina ; it contains a very spacious forum, most 
beautiful porticoes, a highly ornamented prytaneium, a 
most ample council-house, and a superb temple of 
Jupiter Olympius. The other parts of Achradina 
consist of one continuous wide street, and many others 
in transverse directions, which are occupied by private 
edifices. In the third city, called Tycha from an 
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ancient temple of Fortunei which it contains, there is 
a most ample gymnasium : this part of Syracuse is 
commodious, and is occupied by a great number of in- 
habitants. The fourth city is that which, having been 
built the last, is named Neapolis. In its upper part is 
a vast theatre and two superb temples, one of Ceres, 
the otha* of Libera : here also is the statue of Apollo, 
surnamed Temenites, most beautiful, and of such mag- 
nitude that this man could not remove it, though he 
would not have hesitated to do so, if he had been 
able." » 

^ " Urbem SyraciiBas maximam esse Gnecamm urbium, polcherri- 
mamqae omniam, ssepe audistis. Est, judices, ita» at dicittir ; nam 
et situ est, cnm mnnito, tarn ex omni aditn vel terrft vel mari, pne- 
daro ad adspectam ; et portas habet prope in aedificatione, adspeo* 
tvqoe nrbis indiisos; qui cam diyersos inter ae aditos habeant, in 
ezita conjangantor et conflaant. Eoram coxijanctione pars oppidi, 
qose appellator Insula, mari disjancta angusto ponte rarsom adjungi- 
tor et continetar. Ea tanta est orbs, at ex qaataor urbibas maximis 
constare dicatar : qaaram ana est ea, qoam dixi Insula : qoie daobos 
portabos dnota io utriusqae portas osdom aditomqae prqjeeta est : 
in qoA dolhiaft est qoss regis Hieronia foit^ qui prsstorea nti solent. 
In e& sunt ledes sacne complures ; sed dase, qase longe csteris ante- 
cellunt : Diane ana ; et altera, quae fait ante istias adventam oma- 
tissima, Minervse. In hac insalft extrem& est fons aqase dolcis, cai 
nomen Arethoaa est, inofedibiU magnitndtne, plemsmmus pisciam: 
qui flncta totas operiretor, nisi monitione ao mole kpidam a mari 
dis}anctaa esset. Altera aatem est orbs Syracosas oai nomen Acbrar 
dina est : in qa& forom maximam, palcberrinm porticas, omatissi- 
mam prytandum, amplissima est caria, templamqae egregiam Jovis 
Olympii: cfleterseqae orbis partes anft lati Tift perpetaft moltisqae 
tTBDSTersis divisse, privatis »dificiis oontinentor. Tertia eat orbs, 
qoft, ^lod in eft parte, FortonsB fanom antiqaam fdt, lycha nomi- 
nata est, in qaa et gymnasiom amplissimam est et comphires sdes 
aacrse : colitarqae ea pars et habitatar freqaentissime. Qnarta aatem 
est orbs, qa», qoia postrema sdificata est, Neapolis nominator : qoam 
ad samttam theatmn eat maodmom : pneteren dao templa sunt 
egregia, Cereris nnam, ahenim liberae, ngnumqae Apollkiia qui 
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The foundations, and in some places two or three of 
the lower courses of the ancient walls of Syracuse, are 
to be observed throughout the greater part of the cir- 
cuit of cMs which surround its tabular hill ; it is only 
towards the south, where Achradina^ terminated in the 
sea or bordered upon Ortygia and Neapolis, that these 
vestiges cease to be traceable. Nor can any of the 
walls of Neapolis be distinctiy traced, except towards 
the western extremity, where their direction is suffi- 
ciently in agreement with that of the clifis which 
terminate the lower or north-western platform of 
the Syracusan heights, immediately adjacent to the 
marshy plain, to leave little doubt as to the extent of 
Neapolis on its southern side. At the western extre- 
mity Neapolis was very narrow, its walls having formed 
an acute angle with the wall of Epipolae between Tre- 
miglia, and where a natural opening in the cliffs seems 
ancientiy to have contained a gate leading from Neapo- 
lis into Epipolae. The southern wall of Neapolis must 
have abutted at its eastern end on the western wall 
of Achradina, and apparently nearly at a right angle, 
for the wall of Achradina appears to have descended 
from a shoulder of the cliffs near the amphitheatre 
and adjacent latomiae, directiy to the shore of the great 
harbour; there being observable between the former 
point and the shore heaps of stones and many squared 



Temenites vocatar, pulcherrimam et mazunum, quod iste (Verres), 
81 portare potuisset, non dnbitaflset anferre." — Cicero in Verr. Act. 
II. 4, c. 52, 53. 

^ Acradina is the form generally employed by the Latins, but the 
Sicilian Diodoms, who writes 'Axpadiwrj, is a better authority, and seems 
to show that the *Axfiab€t or wild pear-trees, some of which are still 
to be seen on the heights of Achradina, were the origin of the name. 
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blocks, sufficiently indicating the former existence of a 
large ancient wall in that situation. In this wall were 
the Portse Agragianae/ or gate, so called as leading to 
the part of Sicily of which the chief city was Acragas, 
or Agragas, or Agrigentum. The vicinity of the 
Agragian gate to the marsh Lysimeleia or Sj^raco,^ 
which occupied a great part of the plain at the head 
of the harbour, is shown by an occurrence in history. 
When Dionysius the First, in the year b.c. 406, re- 

' On the outside of these gates Cicero discovered the tomb of 
Archimedes, which he identified by means of a copy of the epitaph in 
his possession ; though on the monument he found nearly one-half 
of the lines obliterated by the effects of time and neglect. The 
occurrence furnishes a remarkable, though very common example 
of incurionsness as to local monuments, where ignorance prevails : 
and Syracuse was then in one of its lowest conditions. Fifty-five 
years afterwards it was made a Roman colony by Augustus, and 
recovered in some degree its importance. The following is Cicero's 
account of his interesting discovery. 

"... Archimedem : cujus ego quaestor ignoratnm ab Syracusanis 
cum esse onmino negarent, septum undique et vestitum vepribus et 
dnmetis, indagavi sepulchrum : tenebam enim quosdam senariolos, 
qnos in ejus monumento esse inscriptos aoceperam ; qui declarabant, 
in summo sepulchro sphseram esse positam et cylindrum. Ego autem, 
com omnia coUustrarem oculis, (est enim ad portas Agragianas magna 
Irequentia sepulchrorum,) animadverti columeUam non multum e 
dumis eminentem : in quft inerat sphsene figura et cylindri. Atque 
ego statim Syracusanis (erant enim principes mecum) dixi me illud 
ipsum arbitrari esse, quod qusererem. Immissi cum fidcibus multi 
purgarunt et apemerunt locum. Quo cum patefactua esset aditus, ad 
adversam basim accessimus : apparebat epigramma, exesis posteriori- 
bus partibus versiculorum, dimidiatis fere. Ita nobilissima Grsecise 
civitas, quondam vero etiam doctissima, sui civis unius acutissimi mo- 
numentum ignorasset, nisi ab homine Arpinate didicisset." — Cicer. 
Tusc. Qusest. 5, 23. 

^ Thucyd. 7, 53. Theocr. Id. 16, 34. Stephan. in JvpoKovmu. 
Syraco was probably a local name existing at the time of the Greek 
colonization. 
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covered possession of Syracasei he effected his entrance 
into the city by setting fire to the gate of Adiradina, 
by means of reeds which had been collected from the 
neighboaring marsh for the purpose of burning lime.^ 

To the north-westward of the theatre^ between it 
and the elevated level of Epipolse, a rocky space, two 
or three hundred yards in breadth, is full of sepulchral 
excavations in the rocks, some of which are faced with 
Doric fronts, consisting of two columns and a pediment. 
A winding road, cut also in the rock, descended from 
Epipolae through this cemetery, and passed along the 
summit of the theatre into the lower part of Neapolis. 
In the fifth century b. c, when the walls of Syracuse 
included no more than Ortygia and Achradina, these 
rocks, having been not far from the exterior of the 
walls, were exactly such a situation as the Greeks 
were accustomed to employ for their places of inter- 
ment. When Epipolas, Tycha, and Neapolis were 
comprehended in the general enclosure, this rocky 
district was necessarily included within the city ; and 
if we may judge from the apparent date of some of the 
monuments, the place still continued after that change 
to be employed for sepuldiral purposes, although it 
was contrary to the ordinary usages of Greece to have 
sepulchres within the walls. But the same may be 
observed at Agrigentum, where, as at Syracuse, it was 
undoubtedly caused by the enlargement of the city. 

On the hill which rises above the theatre and the 
latomise, or ancient quarries, which are now known by 
the names ^il Orecchio di Dionysio ' and 'il Paradise,' 
stood the colossal statue of Apollo, sumamed Teme- 
nites from the Te/xow^, or sacred portion of land 

iDiodor. 13, 118. 
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which was attached to it.^ Hence also the name 
Temenitis, which continued to he applied to the 
height^ and suburb contiguous to the north-western 
side of Achradina until the time when, together with 
the entire lower platform, they became, under the name 
of Neapolis, a portion of the city Syracusae. 

Achradina was distinctly divided by nature into an 
upper portion to the north-east, adjacent to the outer 
sea, and a lower in the opposite direction, adjacent to 
the two harbours of Syracuse. 

The foundations, and in some places two or three 
courses of the western wall of upper Achradina, which 
was the outer wall of Syracuse prior to the reign of 
Dionysius, may still be traced, to the extent of a mile 
and a quarter, in a direct line from their northern extre- 
mity near the creek of Santa Bcmagia or Panagia ; and 
they furnish, together with the vestiges of the western 
wall of lower Achradina, already noticed, sufficient 
evidence as to the extent and general direction of the 
walls of Achradina on the land side : towards the sea, 
foundations of its walls are to be seen in many places 
along the crest of the cliffs ; and thus we have evidence 
of the extent of Syracuse wh^i it consisted of no more 

^ Thk flCatae* described by Cicero as signnm pcdcberrimam et 
maxxmoin, and which was saved only by its magnitude from the spo- 
liation of Verres, was taken to Rome by Tiberias, as we learn from 
Baetonios, who describes it as ApoUinem Temeniten et amplitadinis 
et artis ezimiiB. Nazns and Gela had, like Syracuse, statnes of 
Apollo on the outside of their waBs. In each of these places the 
Apollo was sumamed Archagetes. (Stephan. in Nd^, rcXo.) The 
Apollo of Syracuse had probably the same epithet, as well as that of 
Temenites. Apollo was the dpxoyenit, Archias the ohciarrjs of Syra- 
cuse. StephanuB describes Tcftcyos as t6wos ru ttjs Zuctklas tm^ rav 
*Binwoktis vp6s rdis Svpojcovawf. 

^ Ij ixpa TffwWriff.— Thucyd. 7, 3, $ 3. 
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than Ortygia, Achradina, and the suburb Temenitis. 
Thucydides, writmg m those times, describes Syracuse 
as divided into an inner and an outer town (17 hrros tuu 17 
€^ 7ro\i^), making no mention of the names Ortygia and 
Achradina. Epipote, according to the same historian, 
derived its name from its situation hnTroXSis (above) 
the city : he adds, that it was adjacent to the city, 
rising in a slope above it, and commanding a view of 

every part of it {j((o»piov diroKpi^fwov re xai am rft 
'/roK&of €V0V9 K€ifi€ifov. — €^/m/Tai yap to x^P^^9 '^ F^XP^ 
rfJ9 iroK&of eirucKjwis re etrri koI hruJHipeB irSv CMroo.)^ 

Epipolae, therefore, at the time of the Peloponnesian 
war (b. c. 414), was the name applied to the whole 
table-height, bordered by cliffs, which rises in a slope 
from the site of Achradina to the summit of Mongi- 
b^isi. Dionysius the First, soon after that war, be- 
gan to enclose this height, and in process of time there 
arose upon it two of the five great quarters of Syracuse, 
or component * cities,' as they were called ; namely, — 
Epipolae at the upper extremity, and Tycha, so called 
from a Tvyewv or temple of Fortune, around which 
this quarter was gradually formed. Tycha was near 
the northern cliffs of the great Syracusan platform, as 
seems evident from the fact, that Marcellus, when he 
had failed in his attack upon Euryalus on the summit 
of Epipolae, encamped between Tycha and Neapolis ;' 
whence likewise it appears that in the year b. c. 212, 
Tycha, whatever may have been its dimensions more 
anciently, was then separated from Neapolis to the 
southward by a vacant space in the middle of the great 
Sj^cusan platform. To the east, Tycha was bounded 
by a hollow, which lies between it and the upper 

» Thucyd. 6, 96, § 1, 2. » Liv. 25, 25. 
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Achradina. The latter height was separated by a wall 
from lower Achradina, and thus formed a second citadel 
of Syracuse, as becomes manifest from some occur- 
rences in history which will be noticed hereafter. In 
the time of Marcellus, and still more in that of Cicero, 
Syracuse, although it still preserved great remains of 
its former magnificence, was much reduced from its 
autonomous condition, as indeed we may infer from 
the Orator's division of it into four cities ; whereas 
more anciently it had consisted of five : so that Epipote 
appears at that time to have been deserted. Syracuse 
had declined still further, when it was colonized by 
Augustus, and when its dimensions appear to have 
been nearly the same as in the Peloponnesian war. 

" In our time," says Strabo,^ " when Pompey had 
ruined many cities, and Syracuse among the number, 
Augustus Caesar sent thither a colony, and occupied a 
large portion of the ancient site : formerly it consisted 
of five cities, and was surrounded with walls, 180 
stades in circumference, which were filled with habi- 
tations. But Augustus thought it better to re-establish 
the part which is adjacent to Ortygia, and which has 
still the dimensions of a respectable city." 

In the time of the Peloponnesian war, Syracuse 
comprehended, as already hinted, no more than two 
of the four cities mentioned by Cicero, — Ortygia and 
Achradina ; but not many years afterwards (b. c. 402), 

^ 'E^* ^iimp dc, Ilo/ifliyiov Tos rr Skkas KatCMa-arros frAcir, mi di) jcai 
nb 2vp€ueowras, ntfi^s diroucuiy 6 2€J3a<rros KaUrap, iroXv fupos kcu tov 
nakoiov KTivfun'os aP€pdkt, HtvrawoKis yap ^y t6 iraXoi^y, tKor^v xoi 
oyMficoyra aradiiav ?;(ov<ra t6 T€ixpt> "Airayra fuv drj t6» KvKkotf 
€Kn\rfpov¥ TOVTop oudcv cSci* t6 dc avpoiKOVfifPov r^ irp6s rg info-^ rfj 
^OprvyUf. fjJpos f^ffiri dciy oUiaai fiiXrtoy, d(io\6yov ir<^cfi>r txoy weplfurpov. 
— Strabo, p. 270. 
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Dionysius I. raised ft wall along the northein cli& 
of the great Syraculan platform ;^ and in this state 
of defence Epipolae remained for a century, the side 
towards the Anapus having apparently been thought 
sufficiently protected by its woods and rocks ; but in 
the year 309 b. c. the Carthaginians under Hamilcar, 
whose army was stationed around Polichne, having 
penetrated through those natural defences into Epi- 
polae, where they were defeated chiefly by means of an 
attack upon their left from Euryalus,^ the expediency 
of completing the artificial protection of the southern 
side of Syracuse must have become evident. The 
exact time at which this part of the defences was 
built cannot be found in history, but nothing is more 
likely than that it was one of the numerous works of 
Agathocles, during whose Hbsence in Africa the Car- 
thaginians had made their attack. It itppears that 
about ninety years before this event, and ten years 
after the accession of Dionysius I. to power, Neapolis 
and Temenitis still formed an open suburb of Achra- 
dina (1^9 *Aj(paBan}9 irpodareiov) ; ' for in that year the 
suburb Temenitis was taken, and its temples of 
Ceres and Cora plundered by the Carthaginians under 
Himilco, whose head -quarters, like those of Hamilcar 
ninety years afterwards, were at Polichne, and whose 
fleet was, on that occasion, in possession of the great 
harbour.^ As Hamilcar in 309 did not occupy Neapolis, 
but scaled the southern clifis of Epipote, in order to 
arrive at the walls of Syracuse, it seems evident, that 
between the years 396 and 309 Neapolis Ihad been 

» Diodor. 14, 18. 

3 Diodor. 20, 29. Cf. Plutarch, in Timoleon21, whodeeoriiMlhis 
part of Syracuse as the strongest (i) fiuu^ranw $y). 
8 Diodor. 14, 63. 4 id. H. 26. 
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fortified. We can hardly doubt th^t it was one of 
the works of Dionysius I., who, in the year 385 b. c, 
had, among other magnificent constructions executed 
by him, surrounded Syracuse with walls of such an ex- 
tent, that it became the greatest of Greek cities.^ He 
seems therefore to have enclosed the whole circum- 
ference, except a portion of it towards the Anapus. 

Of the natural and unvarying features of Syracuse, 
the fountains and rivers are among the most worthy of 
notice. Pliny enumerates them in the following words : 
"Golonia Syracusae cum fonte Arethus^, quanquam 
et Temenitis et Archidemia et Magaea et Cyane et 
Milichiae fontes in Syracusano potantur agro." Of 
these, the two most celebrated, Arethusa and Cyane, 
are easily recognized. The former is a copious source, 
issuing below the wall on the western side of Ortygia, 
not far from its southern extremity. Another stream, 
which is derived probably from the same subter- 
raneous origin, rises in a large body in the sea, at no 
great distance : this is now called Occhio della Zilica, 
the Italian form of an Arabic name. No notice of it 
is found in any ancient author. The Arethusa owed 
its fame and mythological sanctity to its having sup- 
plied the original Corinthian colony with water; but 
as soon as Syracuse had extended itself over the 
adjoining heights, neither the low situation of the 
fountain nor the quality of the water, which holds 
some saline matter in solution, would allow the Syra- 
cusans to be satisfied with this supply, nor at length 
with that of the other sources which are found among 
the heights on the southern side, from whence they 
flow to the marsh Lysimeleia. As at Athens, a 
quadrangular conduit, excavated in the rock, was 

1 Diodor. 15, 13. 
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formed to convey a constant stream from distant 
sources sufficiently elevated to distribute the water to 
every part of the city. TheT aqueduct of Syracuse is 
derived from the Anapus not far below Sortino, at a 
distance of ten miles from Syracuse ; it is conducted 
along the foot of Mount Hybla, and from thence under 
Belvedere and across EpipoUe^ in the direction of lower 
Achradina, preserving throughout the required declivity. 
In some places it was so deep below the surface of the 
ground as to require spiraglj^ or vertical openings, 
100 feet in depth; in others, the conduit met the 
surface of the ground, and was covered with beams 
of stone. The mode of construction throughout is 
similar to that which is found in the aqueducts of 
some of the principal cities of Greece ; from which 
similarity, as well as by its differing from Roman aque- 
ducts, which were generally formed in a Une as nearly 
direct as possible, and carried over valleys upon arches, 
the aqueduct of Syracuse is evidently a work of auto- 
nomous Syracuse, and older probably than the Pelo- 
ponnesian war ; for we are told by Thucydides (6, 100) 
that the Athenians, when they had estabUshed them- 
selves on Epipolae, which is traversed by the aque- 
duct, destroyed the subterraneous channels {oxeroin 
vTTovofirfiov) which supplied the city with water. At 
the city the aqueduct became double, having one 
channel above the other, in order to admit of an issue 
at different heights. Numerous branches were also 
made from the main conduit for the same purpose of 
general distribution. The aqueduct still conveys water, 
the discharge of which is through the ancient theatre, 
where, in the middle of the cavea, it turns a mill, 
which is founded upon the seats of the theatre,^ and 

* An attempt was made to induce the late king, Ferdinand L, to 
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discharging itself through the proscenium, traverses the 
plain to the bay near which it is crossed by a bridge. 

As the quarter Temenitis was immediately above 
the theatre, the ancient fountain of that name was pro- 
bably one of the principal issues of the aqueduct in that 
situation, from whence having, since the ruin of this 
part of Syracuse, taken its natural course, it now follows 
the hollow formed by the excavation of the theatre, 
and thus falls in a cascade over its ancient seats. 

Another of the fountains named by Pliny, but it 
is impossible to say which, is probably that which 
issues at the casino of Tremiglia, so called as being 
situated at a distance of about three miles from Ortygia, 
or the modem Syracuse. The stream flowing from it, 
which now forms a large contribution to the marsh 
Lysimeleiay was conveyed by the Roinans towards lower 
Achradina, as appears by the remains of a low-arched 
conduit, traceable in a direction between the two 
points along the platform of Neapolis. 

The rivers Anapus and Cyane are readily identified 
by the fact, sufficiently deducible from the narrative of 
Thucydides, but more directly attested by Ovid,* that 
these streams united their waters, and flowed in a single 
body into the bay of Syracuse. The Anapus, com- 
posed of numerous torrents, which have their origin 
in the mountains to the north-west of Syracuse, is 
turbid, as rivers formed by torrents generally are, and 

authorize the removal of the mill, but anfortanately it belonged to a 
noble who had better interest with his majesty than the antiquaries 
of Syracuse. When the king visited the place, he remarked^ " Un 
molino val piti d'un gradino ;" and this royal joke sealed the fate of 
the theatre, which still continues to be the bed of a river. 

^ " Qu&que sais Cyanen miscet Anapus aquis." — £p. ex Ponto 
II. 10, V. 26. 
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it contains little water, except in rainy seasons, being 
copiously drained for the turning of mills and the irri- 
gation of fields. The deep-seated springs and pellucid 
blue waters (cuoi^a vSara) of the Cyane flow in a deep 
channel over a sandy bottom, and are bordered with 
aquatic plants, particularly the papyro, or Cyperus pa- 
pyrus. This plant not being found in a native state in 
any other place in Greece or Italy, was originally, per- 
haps, transplanted hither from Egypt, where, although 
not found at present,^ it was common in ancient times^ 
and was cultivated for various uses, of which the most 
important was the manu&cture of paper. The source 
of the Cyane is a beautiful circular basin of about 50 feet 
in diameter, between 20 and 30 feet deep, abounding 
in subaqueous plants, and in fish, particularly the ce- 
phalus or mullet : at the bottom are seen some large 
blocks of stone, which once doubtless encircled the 
margin of the fountain. On the height above, at a 
place called Ciane, some vestiges of an ancient build- 
ing mark probably the site of a temple of the nymph 
Cyane, and the place of a festival which has been 
alluded to by Diodorus and iBlian.^ 

The river which flows from the fountain Cyane is 
joined, after a course of a few hundred yards, by a 
stream from another similar source to the southward. 

^ The Cyperus papyrus, or Papyrus antiqnorum, is said to ha^e 
been recognized in some marshes near Damietta; but I have never 
met with any traveller, skilled in botany, who had succeeded in find- 
ing it. A suspicion may perhaps arise, that the triangular rush of 
the fountain Cyane, a plant not uncommon in the conservatories of 
England, is different from the paper plant of the Egyptians; but 
Mr. Stoddart, late Consul at Alexandria, has succeeded in making 
from the Sjrracusan plant paper of various degrees of fineness, and 
some exactly resembling the ancient paper of Egypt. 

2 Diodor. 5, 4. iElian. Var. Hist. 2, 33. 
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The former is now called Pisma, the latter Pismotta : 
this was undoubtedly one of the fountains in Syra- 
cusano agro^ named by Pliny. The united stream from 
Pisma and Pismotta is now known, at least among 
the uneducated peasants and boatmen, by the name 
of 'Anapo, the Anapw itself being called the river of 
Sortino, a change of the same kind as occurred at 
Troy, where the Simoeis of Homer is the Scamander 
of the later Greeks.^ 

' See 'Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor/ p. 291, where, in favour 
of the hypothesis that the river Mdndere is the ancient Sinweis, and 
Bun&rhashi the site of Troy, I have insisted on a fact well known to 
geographers, namely, the frequent occurrence, in the progress of 
ages, of changes in the courses and names of rivers near the sea, 
and in particular that " the two branches of a river are often con- 
founded with one another, or with the united stream, or are trans- 
ferred from the one to the other." The Anapus and river of Cyane 
might have been adduced among the other examples of this hct. 
Fazello (de Rebus Siculis, Panormi, 1538, p. 106) confirms the modem 
name of the Anapus to have been in his time that which I have 
stated, by the remark, that after the junction of the branch from Sortino 
with that which descends from Palazzuolo, Cassaro, and Ferla, the 
united stream assumes the name of River of Sortino (Sortini nomen, 
priore relicto, susdpit, ac deinceps agrum Syracusanorum allnens, 
&c.). In the time of Cluverius, whOj although an ultramontane, 
was well acquainted with Sicily and a correct observer, the Anapus 
was named AMio (Anapus amnis hodie accolarum simplidtate, vulgari 
vocabulo Alf&> dictus. (P. Cluver. Sicil. Ant. p. 1 75. Lugd. Bat. 
1619). It is true that in the most modem maps we find the name 
Anapus restored to the river of Sortino in the Italian form Anapo ; 
but this is the efiect of an improved geography and archaeology which 
has not yet been adopted by the uneducated. A similar correction 
of names is now rapidly occurring in Greece ; and it seems certain 
that no such name as Anapo, as a modem name, was known in the 
times of Fazello and Cluwer. It is curious to remark that 'Anapo, 
being a Greek name CAyosror), is pronounced by accent and not by 
quantity (Anapus) : in like manner Kaniyay in Latin Cat&na, is now 
Cat&nia ; Tapas, Tdpcofros, in Latin Tarentum, is Ttomto, like K6puf6of, 
Adpurcra in Greek, pronounced K6rintho, L&rissa. 
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Another of the Plinian fountains is probably that 
named Cefalino, situated a mile to the north-east of 
Cyane, and which discharges its water into the Anapus 
above its junction with the river of Cyane. 

Syracuse, although, like its metropolis Corinth, it 
flourished twice, once as a Greek city, and again, though 
with diminished lustre, as a Roman colony, did not 
resemble Corinth in having an interval of utter desola- 
tion, and was probably never so low in population as 
it is at present. To the Roman period belong the 
ruins of the amphitheatre, of some baths and aque- 
ducts, and of a cistern near the entrance of Ortygia, 
as well as some part of the catacombs, which, like the 
similar excavations at Rome, Naples, and Alexandria, 
were begun in moro ancient times, and continued 
under the Roman government. At Syracuse it is 
likely that they are principally of the Hellenic period, 
on account of the much larger population of those 
times. It is easy to perceive that the Roman con- 
structions in general are on a much smaller scale than 
those of Hellenic Syracuse. Not the least remarkable 
among the latter are the foundations, and in many 
parts a few courses of the walls, which in a circuit of 
thirteen miles followed the sinuosities of the cliflk 
which encircle the site of Syracuse. To these aro to 
be added the inner wall of Achradina alroady men- 
tioned, and vestiges of other interior enclosures, and 
of many public buildings in various parts of the site. 
But the most important ruins of Hellenic times are the 
castle of Euryelus (Dor. Euryalus), now called Mongi- 
b^llisi, on the summit of EpipoUe; and in lower Syra- 
cuse the ruins of the theatre, and of the temples of 
Minerva and of Diana, to which may be added, as 
works of the elder Syracuse, the aqueduct already 
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described, the quarries, and many sepulcliral exca- 
vations. • 

The ancient works at Mongib^llisi^ are extremely 
interesting, as affording one of the best examples of a 
Greek fortress serving for a citadel, and of the modes 
adopted by the Greeks for protecting the entrance of 
a great city on one of its most important points. The 
entrance was by two contiguous gates, ^ situated at 
the end of an approach between two converging walls, 
the access to which was exposed on the right or un- 
shielded side of the enemy to the northern long side 
of the fortress. Large solid towers afforded flanking 
defence where it was wanted. The fortress had a 
double enclosure, the inner being of an irregular shape, 
the outer a long quadrangle, which, with its outworks, 
projected about 200 yards beyond the converging ap- 
proach to the double gate. The western or outer, 
which was the narrowest front of the fortress, con- 
sisted of four towers of solid regular masonry con- 
nected by walls of equal breadth, but lower than the 
towers, so that balistic or catapeltic engines might be 
mounted upon the walls between the towers, like 
cannon in embrasures. In the rock upon which this 
front of the castle was founded were subterraneous 
passages communicating by twelve openings from the 
interior of the fort to a ditch cut in the rock, 25 feet 
in depth. Within the fortress, and near the battery, 
is seen a circular excavation, which was the entrance 
into those passages. The ditch led to the right by 

I A name compoimded of the Italian monte and the Arabic djebel 
(mountain). Mongibello is the modem name of iEtna. 

' Examples of these double gates, one for entrance and one for 
exit, are found in several Etrarian and Italian ruins, and as late as in 
the walls of Rome of the time of Aurelian. 

VOL. III. 2 K 
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another subterraneous passage into a trench having a 
direction parallel to that of the route by which the 
converging walls of the gateway were approached. 
Along this trench there was a succession of places 
.of exit, by means of stairs cut in the rock, and leading 
up from the passage below; so that in an instant a 
complete rank of hoplitse might issue from the for- 
tress and make their appearance on the right flank of 
an enemy approaching the gate, and, if overpowered, 
might retreat with equal rapidity, protected from the 
pursuit of an enemy by the narrowness of the openings 
and by the construction of the stairs, which were 
incomplete in the lower part, thus requiring to be 
ascended from below by short wooden ladders, which 
might be withdrawn in a retreat. The western front 
of the castle was protected beyond the ditch by an 
outwork and a second deep ditch cut in the rock; and 
there was a similar ditch on the southern side of the 
western division of the fortress.^ 

These remains are the more worthy of notice as 
they show that the use of catapeltic engines had pro- 
duced a mode of fortifying similar to that of modem 
times. As they evidently belong to a period when 
the attack and defence of fortified places were in per- 
fection among the Greeks, they may with great proba- 
bility be considered as having been constructed during 
the long and flourishing reign of Hieron the Second, 
who spared no care or expense in improving the 
defences of Syracuse under the superintendence of 

^ A plan of these works by Mr. Cockerell has been published in 
Haghes's 'Travels in Sidly, Greece, and Albania/ i. p. 86; and 
another, with an elevation of the western front or battery, in the 
Duke of Serradifalco's ' Antichita della Sicilia/ vol. iv.. Plates 26^ 
27. The annexed plan has been reduced from these authorities. 
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Archimedes, who, as well on the land side as towards 
the sea, constructed works adapted to machinery.^ 
There is a great prohabiUty, therefore, that these are 
some of the works of that celebrated engineer. It 
may be true that the catapeltic art (to tcaraweXrucbv) 
was invented or introduced into Sicily as early as the 
time of Dionysius I.;^ but as the walls with which 
that sovereign protected the Syracusan platform on 
the northern side were said to have been erected in 
the short space of twenty days,' and as Diodorus 
makes no mention of any fortress in that work, but 
only of towers at intervals, it is probable that the 
waUs terminated at the western extremity in a tower 
of greater magnitude, perhaps, than the others, — but 
a construction undoubtedly far less extensive and elabo- 
rate than that of Mongib^Uisi, which is not in the style 
of that early period, and belongs not to the infancy 
of the catapeltic art, but to the time of its perfection. 
Some writers on the topography of Syracuse have 
supposed the ruins at Mongib^Uisi to be those of the 
ancient Hexapylum or Hexapyla, an opinion chiefly 
founded on the passage of Diodorus just alluded to, 
and on the supposition that the openings in the 
western front of the fortress are some of the six gates 
indicated by that name. On examining these works, 
however, h becomes manifee. that the openings were 
not gates, but embrasures for balistic engines. And 

^ " Ita maritima oppagnatio est elusa, omnisque vis est eo versa, at 
tolls viribus terri adgrederentar. Sed ea quoqae pars eodem omni 
adparatu tormentorum instracta erat, Hieronis impensis cur&que per 
multos annos, Archimedis unicd arte." — Liv. 24, 34. 

2 Diodor. 14, 42. iElian, V. H. 6, 12. Plutarch, Apophth. 
Lacon, p. 219. Athen. de Machin. p. 4. 'o^ujScXctr xorcnreXrai, for 
throwing darts, were employed by Dionysius at the siege of Motya. 
Diodor. 14, 50. » Diodor. 14, 18. 
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the words of Diodorus {etcptve [Dionysius] SAf ruxi^ai 

Tos EirviroKas 17 vvv ro ir(M9 rois ^E^vvkoit vwapjdu 

rtifxps) are not less adverse to that opinion : he sajrs — 
not that Hexapylum was built by Dionysius, but that 
in his own time there still existed at Hexapylum a 
part of the orig;inal Dionysian enclosure, whidi doubt- 
less, in the course of the four centuries intervening 
between the times of Dionysius I. and Diodorus, had 
undergone a variety of additions and repairs. 

The precipitous nature of the whole northern side 
of the Syracusan platform, as well as its length, 
agree perfectly with the words of Diodorus: o yap 

T07r09 0UT09 T€TpafJLfiaf09 ^Ti Vp09 OpSCTVP, Vir0SCpfffiVO9 & 

va9* teat But rify rpayynfra Sv(nrpoat)So9 he r&v tfyiOeif 
Ikepw TO /A€v ^fjK09 KaToaKevacdof en% 

aTaSiov9 rpuxKovra. The length of the northern side of 
the Syracusan platform, from the northern extremity 
of Achradina at Santa Panagia to Mongib^llisi, is ex- 
actly thirty stades. We may conclude therefore that 
Hexapylum defended not the gate at Mongib^llisi, 
which was a natural entrance into the enlarged Syra- 
cuse at its western extremity, and cannot be described 
as in the northern walls, but the no less important 
point in the northern walls where the road entered the 
city from Megara, and the maritime parts of Sicily 
to the northward. And this position of Hexapylum 
is amply confirmed by Polybius, Livy, and Plutarch,^ 
as will more fully appear hereafter. 

The etymology of Euryalus or Euryelus (eupw ^9, 
broad nail or knob) is correctly applicable to the 
ridge which terminates Epipolse to the westward; 
and the castle Euryalus at the western end of that 
ridge is well described by Livy as situated at the ex- 

1 Polyb. 8, 5. lav. 24, 21 ; 25, 24. Flutarch, MareeD. 18. 
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tremity of Syracuse most distant from the sea. ^ The 
position of Euryalus is equally well indicated by Thu- 
cydides,^ in whose time it was not fortified, but whose 
narrative shows that it was a natural point of access 
to Epipolse, and that it was distant and unseen from 
the Syracuse of that time. 

Euryalus and Hexapylum, therefore, appear to have 
been fortresses for the defence of two of the three 
principal entrances into Syracuse, the former at its 
western extremity, the latter at that pdnt in the 
northern side of the Syracusan platform where the 
maritime road from the northward entered that side. 
This point, as well from the greater facility of ascent as 
from its lying in the direct road from Megara along 
the coast to the central parts of Syracuse, must in all 
ages have been a little above the harbours now called 
Stentino and Scala Greca, from whence the road led 
through Tycha into the agora of Achradina and to 
Ortygia. As no mention occurs of Hexapylum before 
the siege of Syracuse by Marcellus, it was probably 
another of the works for strengthening Syracuse, 
which Archimedes constructed under the orders of 
Hieron II. The gate of Achradina, which was the third 
principal entrance of Syracuse on the land side, may 
possibly have had some fortress for its defence, though 
none is mentioned in history. Evidently, however, it 
was not so much in need of such protection, as the 
approach to it was narrowed on the one side by 
the wall of Neapolis, and on the other by the marsh 
or the sea. 

The relative situations of Hexapylum, Tycha, Nea- 

> " Tumuliis est in extremft parte nrbis veniu it man, viseqae immi- 
nena ferenti in agroa mediterraneaqne inaube, percommode aitua ad 
commealna ezcipiendoa."— Lhr. 26, 25. ^ Thncyd. 6, 97, i 2. 
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polls, and Euryalus, are well indicated by livy; from 
whom it appears that Hexapylum led immediately 
into Tycha,^ and that when Marcellus had made his 
way into Epipolae on the northern side through Hexa- 
pylum, he encamped between Tycha and Neapolis, 
and received the submission of those quarters of Sjrra- 
cuse. Philodemus of Argos, who commanded the 
garrison of Euryalus, finding himself thus cut off from 
Achradina, and without hope of succour, yielded the 
fortress on condition of being allowed to retire unmo- 
lested into lower Syracuse with his garrison.^ Enough 
therefore, it is hoped, has been stated to show that the 
names Euryalus, Hexapylum, Neapolis, and Tycha are 
rightly placed on the map. 

Ortygia, according to Thucydides, was originally an 
island, although in his time a peninsula ;^ and it ap- 
pears to have been known as ' the island ' even when 
in its latter state.* It was in very early times sur- 
rounded with a very strong wall,^ of which remains in 
several places still exist. Under the Romans, Ortygia 
seems to have been again a peninsula, and to have 
remained in that state until the modern works and 
ditches were made by the engineers of the Emperor 
Charles V. ^ The transformed isthmus now consists 
of a homwork within a crownwork, covering a fronts 

» Liv. 24, 21. ' Liv. 25. 25. 

' Svpojcovo-ar dc rov ix^fuvov crovr (about 733 B. C.) *Apxla£ r&v 

cV j pvp ovKen vspikkvCofUififf 17 ir^kis ^ €irr6s iaruf. — ^Thucyd. 6, 3, § 2. 

* Diodor. 14, 7. * Diodor. 11, 73. 

^ Fazello relates (p. 83) that he was present in the year 1552, when 
the engineers of Charles V. cut through the isthmus of Ortygia, and 
through a Roman aqueduct which crossed it and terminated at the 
temple of Minerva. An inscription which they discovered showed the 
aqueduct to have been made by order of the Emperor Claudius. 
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in the curtain of which are the gates of the modem 
city. The fortifications built by Charles V. being 
commanded from Achradina, were unable to resist 
the Spaniards in 1735. Although the ditches of the 
place/ and its outworks, as we now see them, were adl 
made at that time, it seems evident that Dionysius I. 
made a communication between the greater and lesser 
harbour, when he converted the isthmus into a for- 
tress; for we find in all subsequent times not only 
that Ortygia was generally known by the name of the 
island (^ Na(ro9y or insula), but that it was distin- 
guished as such from the fortress, which was called 
the Acropolis of Syracuse,^ although situated in its 
lowest part. The ditch must have been of the greatest 
utility to Dionysius as a communication between the 
naval arsenal of the lesser harbour, named Aokk^iosj in 
which he constructed 60 ship-houses, and the arsenal 
in the great port, where he built 1 60 ship-houses, most 
of them capable of containing two ships.^ Similar ac- 
commodation for ships of war had indeed existed in both 
places in the time of the Athenian expedition,^ but 
undoubtedly it was not to be compared to the great 
works of Dionysius; and as Ortygia was a peninsula 
at the time of that expedition, we may infer that the 
communication between the two arsenals was then 
carried on by means of a diolcus nearly in the 
position which was afterwards occupied by the western 
front of the acropolis. The fortress of Dionysius 

1 liv. 24, 31. Flatarch, Timol. 9; 19. Diodor. 16, 11. 

^ Diodor. 14, 7 ; 42. By the words icvcXy toO vw Kokovftafov 
\ifievos (14, 42) DiodoruB gives reason to believe that in his time 
the works, without the shelter of which Lacceins could not have been 
a safe harbour, were in ruins, and that the great port was the only 
one in use. ' Thucyd. 7, 22, § 1 ; 25, $ 5. 
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contained his palace and gardens, and the mausoleum 
erected by his son ; its walls comprehended also the 
arsenal of port Lacceius : on the west or land side it 
was separated from the city by walls and towers having 
a great fortified entrance, named Pentapylum, before 
which Dionysius erected a lofty ^Xunpairuw^ or solar 
instrument, for the measurement of time, ^ as well as 
extensive bazaars (xp^fjuxrunripui) and porticoes (aroai). 
These formed part of, or were immediately adjacent to 
the agora of Achradina, or principal agora of Syracuse, 
which embraced a great part of the shore towards the 
head of the lesser harbour. ^ 

The extent of port Lacceius is shown by the extant 
remains of a tower on the extremity of a shoal which 
lies parallel to the northern side of the walls of the 
modem city, and extends as far as their northern angle. 
The deep water between this tower and another which 
existed on the shoals of the shore of Achradina, but 
of which no remains have yet been discovered, formed 
the entrance into the harbour, and the interval was 
so narrow that it might be closed by chains. These 
were the towers which Agathocles constructed in 
the lesser harbour, and which were inscribed with his 
name.' Another of the great works of Agathocles 
was the Hecatontaclinus, or hospital of sixty couches, 
in Ortygia, which was said to have been struck 
by lightning by the avenging gods, because it had 

> Diodor. 14, 7; 15, 74. Plutarch, Timoleon, 22. Dion. 19. 
29. 
' Lir. 24. 22. Diodor. 16, 10. Ciccr. Vcrr. Act. ii. 5, 37. 

' 07 rt wap6. rhv fUKp6p \ifUva irvpyoi, rhg fUp hrtypaxftitg tx^wrts r{ 
h-tpoytp&p \i$»v, fnffiatvovns dc rfjp rov KoraaictvdorxPTos avro^s irpo<r7- 
yoplap *AyaBokK€ovt, — ^Diodor. 16, 83. The inscriptions seem to have 
been formed by means of the insertion of stones difiering in colour 
from the rest of the wall. 
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been made higher than their temples. * In the island 
stood also the public granary, a building of squared 
stone, resembling a fortress by its strength and mag- 
nitude.^ 

The acropolis continued to be the seat of govern- 
ment under the Romans. The palace, the mausoleum, 
and the fortifications of Dionysius had been destroyed 
by Timoleon, who caused buildings adapted to a re- 
publican form of government (B$tcatrrtipia) to be erected 
in their place :^ but Hieron II. again built a palace in 
the same situation, which became the residence of the 
Roman governor after the capture - of Syracuse by 
Maroellus.* 

Of the principal buildings of the lower part of 
Achradina adjacent to the acropolis, in or near the 
agora, namely, the temple of Jupiter Olympius, the Bu- 
leuterium, the Prytaneium, from which Verres carried 
off the Sappho of Silanion, the Dionysian stose, and the 
Timoleonteium, or monument, stoa, and palaestrae of 
Timoleon,^ nothing certain can be distinguished. Some 
ancient remains which have been supposed to have 
belonged to some of those edifices have rather the 
appearance of works of Roman times. But it is by 
no means improbable that the soil of this lowest part 
of Syracuse is considerably higher than its ancient 
level, and that excavations would throw some light on 
its topography, and disipter some of its antiquities. 

Among the buildings which contributed to the mag- 
nificence of Syracuse were the gymnasia constructed 
by Dionysius I. on the banks of the Anapus, and in 

» Diodor. 16, 83. ^ Uy. 24. 21. 

* Plutarch, Timoleon, 22. * Cicero. V. sup. p. 241. 

* lAv. 24, 22, seq» Cicero, Verr. ii. 4, 67. Diodor. 14, 7 ; 
41; 16, 83. Plutarch, Timol. c. ult. 
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the city there were several temples of the gods, built 
by order of the same enlightened sovereign,^ who was 
the second fomider of Syracuse, almost as much as 
Pericles was of Athens. We read also of a gymnasium 
and several temples in Tycha, besides the temple of 
Fortune, which gave name to that quarter of the city.^ 
The sepulchre of Gelon and his wife Damareta, daughter 
of Theron of Agrigentum, which was surrounded with 
seven great towers, appears to have stood on the height 
beyond the Anapus, as we are told by Diodorus that 
Himilco, in the year 396 b. c, employed some of its 
materials, together with those of other sepulchres in 
that quarter, in building a wall for the defence of his 
camp at the Olympieium. The towers were destroyed 
about a century afterwards by Agathodes, who envied 
the fame of Gelon.' 

The principal edifices of ancient Syracuse, of which 
remains are still in existence, are the temples of 
Minerva and Diana in Ortygia, the theatre in Nea- 
poiis, and the temple of Jupiter Olympius at Folichne. 

The ancient building which now forms the body of 
the episcopal church of Santa Maria delle Colonne, 
in the Piazza of Siragusa, is supposed by the modem 
Syracusans to have been the temple of Minerva ; and 
in a private house between the piazza and the north- 
eastern wall of the city there are two columns with 
their architrave, which are supposed to be remains of 
the temple of Diana : and both these designations are 
probably correct ; for although Ortygia was peculiarly 

^ Diodor. 15, 13. 

' CicerOi. V. sapra, p. 241. 

* Diodor. 11, 38; 14, 63. The number of stades (200) between 
Syractue and the Geloium in the fonner passage is obviously erro- 
neous ; perhaps it should be ^€KOKT» instead of duucoviavs. 
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sacred to Diana/ Minerva was its guardian^ and pre- 
sided over its arms and counsels, and, as irdKiovxos, 
would be likely to occupy the highest point of the 
island, which is the position of the church of Santa 
Maria. This elevated situation accords also with a 
custom of the Syracusan sailors on departing from 
Sicily, as related by Athenseus on the authority of 
Polemon. They took on board their ships a cup from 
a hearth or altar of Juno Olympia, situated at the 
outer extremity of Ortygia ; and just as a shield which 
was on the summit of the temple of Minerva was 
about to vanish from their sight, they cast the cup, 
filled with certain sacrificial offerings, into the sea. 
From the same passage of Athenseus we learn that 
this hearth of Juno Olympia was near a temple of that 
goddess, which appears to have occupied, as well as 
the hearth, a position on the point between the walls 
and the extreme cape,^ where now stands the castle of 
Mani^i. 

The temple of Minerva was nearly of the same 
dimensions as the larger class of colonial Doric hexa- 
styles at P^tum, Egesta, and Selinus. The columns 
of the peristyle, of which there were fourteen on the 
sides, were 6 feet 8 inches in diameter at the base. 
There were few temples in Greece superior to it in 
materials or magnificence ; it was chiefly remarkable 

^ *Oprvyiav . . • . mrafjuas ttos *Af>rc/udoff. — Pindar, P3rtll. 2, 10. 

'Opnryia 
^fuftov *Aprtfudot. — ^NexD. 1, 2. 

^ HoktfjMV dc cy rf mpl rov Mopv;(ov cv ^vp<ucaua-ais KJUffahf, hr Sicpt^ 
rj vrfo-ii^ irp6t rf Tfjs *0Xvfiiriaff Itp^^ cicr^r rov rtixovs, €<rj(apap rivk €Uhu, 
axl> ^ff ifuricri rhv KvKuca vavnroXovauf dvcm\*oPT€s, fi^XP^ ^^ ytvitrBai n}y 
iwi rw v(^ rrjs ^ABrjvaf aoparov dcnrida' ical ovt»9 aH^MLtrw €s r^y BaKatrfrap 
Ktpafucof KvKiKa, KaBtvra in avrfjv cbfBta Koi Ktipia kcu Xc/3aya>r6y crrfti/roy 
Kol aXka arra fitra rovrmy opw/xara.— Athen. ll« 2. (6.) 
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for the beauty of its doors of ivory and gold, and for 
its numerous pictures, of the most valuable of which 
it was despoiled by Verres.* It was built by the 
Gamori, who governed Syracuse during the whole of 
the sixth century b.c, and can scarcely be less an- 
cient, therefore, than the middle of that century.^ 
The architect was Agathocles, who^e consecrated 
house, named Embrontiaeum, built of the same mate- 
rials as the temple, still existed in the time of Dio- 
dorus.' 

^ " i£de8 Minervse est in inaulft, de qu& ante dixi, quam Marcellus 
noQ attigit, qiiam plenam atqae omatam reliquit; qaae ab isto ac 
spoliata atqoe direpta est, non at ab hoste aliquo, qui tamen in bello 
religionam et consaetudinis jara retineret, sed ut a barbaris pne- 
donibns vexata esse videatur. Pugna erat eqaestris Agathodis regis 
in tabolis picta prseclare : his autem tabulis interiores templi parietes 

vestiebantor omnes eas tabulas abstulit ; parietes quorain 

omatns tot ssecnla manserat, tot bella cflFogerat, nndos ac deformatos 

reliqnit Viginti et septem praterea tabulas pnlcherrime 

pictas ex eftdem cede sustulit ; in qnibos erant imagines Siciliae regom 
ac tjrannoram, quae non solam pictonun artificio delectabant sed 

etiam commemoratione hominum et cognidone formaram 

Jam vero qnid ego de valvis illius templi commemorem ? 

Confinnare hoc liquido, judices, possum, valvas magnificentiores ex 
anro atque ebore perfectiorea nullas nnquam ullo tempore fuisse 

Ex ebore diligentissime perfecta arg^omenta erant in 

valvis; ea detrahenda curavit omnia. Gorgonis os palcherrimam, 

crinitum angoibns, revellit atque abstulit bullas anreas 

omnes ex his valvis, quie erant et multis et graves, non dubitavit 
auferre." — Cicero in Verrem, Act. ii. lib. 4, c. 55, 56. 

2 Herodot. 7, 155 ; Diodor. Exc. lib. 6, p. 549, Wess. The 
Gamori were in power when Sappho fled from Mytilene to Syracuse, 
B.C. 596, (^Apxovros *A6^vrf<rt» Kpiriov rov vporepov, €V ^vpoKowrais dc 
T'<»€fi6p€iP Karex&vrov rtjy dpxrjys Marmor, Par. lin. 51, 52.) In the 
speech of Appius Claudius, in 491 b. c, the expulsion of the Gamori 
is mentioned as a recent event. — Dionys. Hal. Ant. Rom. 6, 62. 

^ Exc. lib. 6, p. 549. To ^Efifipovriaiov was SO called because it had 
been struck by lightning, when Agathocles himself perished in the 
flames. 
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According to the antiquaries of Syracuse, the temple 
of Minerva was consecrated to Christianity in the 
seventh century of our era, by Zosimus, Bishop of 
Svracuse, in confirmation of which tradition it is 
stated that his name is inscribed on an antique vase 
of white marble, now employed as a baptismal font 
in the church. In truth, however, this vase was 
found in the catacombs. Three lines were inscribed 
upon it, of which the first is illegible ; on the second 
are seen the letters :imoy oeoaopoy; on the third, 

TON KPATI. 

siMOY is probably the remains of Zaxrlfiov : but this 
Zosimus, to judge from the form of the letters, could 
not have lived later than the second century of our 
era. 

Local history is more authentic, perhaps, in attri- 
buting the destruction of the roof of the temple of 
Minerva, and the displacement of many of the columns 
from their perpendicular, to an earthquake which threw 
down the campanile upon the building, on Easter day, 
1 1 00. In front, the ancient structure is entirely con- 
cealed by a modem fagade in the Italian taste. On 
the sides the ancient columns are partially seen, im- 
mured in the modem wall of the church. 

Of the temple of Diana there remains nothing more 
than two adjoining Doric columns with their architrave. 
This edifice appears to have been somewhat smaller 
than the temple of Minerva, as the columns are half a 
foot less in their lower diameter; they are a trifle 
taller in proportion to their diameter, being 4^ diame- 
ters, including the capitals, whereas those of Minerva 
are 4^. In other respects they have the appearance 
of a greater antiquity ; the intercolumniation is less 
than the lower diameter of the columns : they have no 
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more than sixteen flutings, and the height of the 
architrave is greater than the lower diameter of the 
column. In the temple of Minerva the intercolumni- 
ation is ^ greater than the lower diameter, the height of 
the architrave is less than that diameter, and there are 
twenty flutings, the usual number in the Doric order. 

The temple of Jupiter Olympius at Polichne stood 
on a rocky eminence rising from the south-western 
side of the plain immediately above the junction of 
the rivers Cyane and Anapus, at a distance of 3000 
yards from the site of the Agragian gate of Syracuse, 
which agrees with the Roman mile and a half at 
which livy places it.^ The monolith shafts of two 
columns wanting their capitals are still standing. 
These columns, one of which belonged to one of the 
fronts, and the other to one of the sides of the build- 
ing, have sixteen flutings, and a diameter at the 
base of 5 feet 10 inches, with an intercolumniation of 
7 feet. About the year a.d. 1600 there were seven 
columns standing. ^ The temple appears to have been 
a hexastyle about 10 feet narrower in front than that 
of Minerva. 

The circumstance of there having been two temples 
of Jupiter Olympius at Syracuse tends to create a 
difficulty in its ancient topography. Probably there 
existed from early times a sanctuary of Jupiter in the 
agora of Achradina ; but as it was not until the reign 
of Hieron the Second that a magnificent temple of 
Jupiter Olympius was there constructed, the only 
Olympieium mentioned in history before that time 
was that of Polichne. This Jupiter having borne the 
epithet of Urius, or lord of the winds, as well as that 

' Liv. 24, 33. Cf. Diodor. 13, 7. ^ ciuver. Sicil. Ant. p. 179. 
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of OlympiuSy may have been usually distinguished by 
the former title from the Jupiter Olympius of Achra- 
dina after the time of Hieron. It was in the latter 
Olympieium that were suspended the Gallic and Illy- 
rian spoils which the Roman Senate presented to 
Hieron.^ The Olympieium of Polichne was the 
temple plundered by Verres of its statue of Jupiter 
Urius, which rivalled , says the orator, the Jupiter 
Urius of the Bosphorus (in Ponti oris et angustiis), 
as well as that of Jupiter Hypatus, or Imperator, 
brought by Plamininus from Macedonia.^ 

The temples of Diana and of Jupiter Urius are 
probably, as well as that of Minerva, works of the 
sixth century b. c, during the government of the 
Gamori. 

In every Greek city the prevailing worship, or in 
other words, the denomination of the temples, may be 
deduced from its coins. On those of Syracuse we find 
the heads of Jupiter, Neptune, Minerva, Apollo, Diana, 
Ceres, Proserpine, Hercules, and Arethusa. There is 
a coin also which records an action of Leucaspis, 
who was a Sicilian contemporary of Hercules, and, 
according to Diodorus, received heroic honours, and 
who probably had a heroum at Syracuse. In addition 
to these sanctuaries, we find temples of Bacchus and 
of jEsculapius alluded to by Cicero, who accuses 
Verres of having carried away a statue of Paean from 
the former, and from the latter a statue of Aristaeus, 
son of Bacchus, the reputed inventor of oil. ^ Two of 

^ Diodor. 16, 83. Cicer. Verr. ii. 4, 53. V. sup. p. 241. Liv. 24, 21 . 

^ Cicer. ibid, cc. 57, 68. There is an epigram from the site 
of the temple of Jupiter Urius in the Bosphorus, in the British 
Museum. 

* Verr, ii. 4, 67. 
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the most renowned of the temples of Syracuse were 
those of Demeter and Cora, or Ceres, and Proserpine,^ 
of which two divinities, the heads occur more fre- 
quently than any others on the coins of Syracuse. 
Their temples were built or renewed by Gelon about 
the year 480 b. c.^ They stood in the unfortified 
suburb of Temenitis, and hence were exposed to be 
plundered by the Carthaginians in the year 396 b. c, 
but sustained probably no great damage on that occa- 
sion.^ They were afterwards enclosed within the walls 
of Neapolis ; for Cicero describes Neapolis as con- 
taining the theatre, the temenus of Apollo, and the 
temples of Ceres and Libera.^ There is reason to 
believe, therefore, that these temples were situated on 
the summit of the south-western cliffs, to the west- 
ward of the temenus of Apollo. 

From some circumstances in the history of the 
Athenian siege of Sjrracuse, which will be adverted to 
hereafter, it seems to follow that the temple of Her- 
cules stood at Palazzelli, the highest and most central 
part of the southern cliffs, where vestiges of some 
considerable buildings still exist ; and there are other 
foundations excavated in the rock on the summit of the 
hill immediately above Tremiglie, which resemble the 
platforms of temples. It appears, therefore, that a 
succession of magnificent buildings bordered the brow 

^ Kovptf B* h, ovv fiOTpi iroXvcX^ptty *E<^vpa/o»y 
IStXaxasfUya Aarvnap vdcurt AvcrificXfias.-— Tlieocr. Idyl. 16, ▼. 83. 

3 Diodor. 11. 26. 

' Diodor. 14, 63. The word iirSkntrtv, the deBultory nature of the 
attack of Himilco, and the Bpeedy vengeance of the goddesses, lead to 
this conclusion. 

^ Cora, or Proserpine, under the name of Libera, was supposed 
by the Romans to be the consort of Bacchus (Liber) in inferis. 
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of the south-western cliffs of Syracuse, from Achradina 
to the hill of Euryalus, rivalling that similar chain of 
monuments at Agrigentum the remains of which still 
attest the admirable taste and intelligence of the Greeks 
in the position and arrangement of their public build- 
ings. 

Next to the temple of Minerva, the finest relic of 
autonomous Syracuse is the Theatre. The time of its 
foundation may with great probability be ascribed to 
that period of advancing wealth and civiUzation which 
followed the victory gained over the Carthaginians by 
Grelon at Himera, at the time of the Persian invasion 
of Greece. We may presume that even before that 
time the Syracusans had possessed some place of dra- 
matic exhibition, though it may have been no better 
than such a wooden construction as those Itcput, the 
falling of which at Athens in 500 b.c. caused the com- 
mencement of the Dionysiac theatre.^ Epicharmus 
and Phormis had taught comedy at Syracuse before 
that time, and the former of these poets continued to 
exhibit his works on the Syracusan stage in the reign 
of Hieron I., who succeeded his brother Gelon in the 
year 478 b. c.^ Ten years afterwards iBschylus, ac- 
cused by some of the Athenians of irreligion, and hurt 
at having been defeated in tragedy by Sophocles, re- 
tired for a time to Syracuse; and it appears to have 
been one of the consequences of this visit that, in 
exhibiting his trilogy of the Oresteia after his return to 
Athens, he appended to the three tragedies a mime 
named Proteus.' 

^ 'Topography of Athens,' 2nd edit. pp. 10, 247. 

' AriBtot. Poetic. 3, 5 ; Suidaa in ^Enixapftof, *6pfus ; Clinton, Fast 
Hell. I. p. 21. 

* Vit. iEschyl. — Plutarch. Cimon. 8. Sch. Aristoph. Ran. ▼. 
1155. Clinton, Fasti Hell. i. pp. 39, 45. 
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From a consideration of these circumstances it be- 
comes highly probable that the Syracusans were not 
long behind the Athenians in undertaking the con- 
struction of their theatre, though in its progress 
towards completion there were many causes of inter- 
ruption from which the Athenians were exempt. If its 
commencement may safely be attributed to the reign 
of Hieron the First, who was renowned for his pa- 
tronage and encouragement of art and letters, there is 
reason to believe that it was not finished till many 
years later. E^stathius, giving some examples (in 
his commentaries on the Odyssey) of nouns mas- 
culine ending in a, similar to the Imrora Nearmp of 
Homer, mentions Aratus of Soli, a celebrated poet and 
critic of the third century b. c, as having stated on the 
authority of Sophron, the Syracusan fiifwypa^s, that 
the theatre of Syracuse was completed by an architect 
named Democopus, who, having presented his fellow 
citizens with perfumes upon the occasion, obtained the 
surname of Myrilla.^ 

Sophron was born about 480 b. c.,^ and in the year 
467, when Hieron died, could not have been much 



^ Ka\ 2vpaK6a'U}9 r6 6 MvpiKka' 06 fUftvrja^t Xryti (Aratus) rdy 
2»<f>po¥a, larop&v xal art rov Ivpcucoa-iov tovtov Kvptov, Aiifi6KOfns ^v 
apXirmtenf' nrct W rcAco-cotipy^cnir rh Otarpov fivpop roU 4avTov imklrmt 
dicvcifir, MvpiXXa cttckX^^. — Eostath. ap. Od. r. V. 68. Aratus lived 
at the coart of AntigonuB Gronatas, and, like Eustathius, was a com- 
mentator on the Odyssey. The bidpBwris 'Aparrtor is probably the 
extant text of the Odyssey. On the works of Aratus/ see Clinton, 
Fasti Hell. 11. p. 498. 

^ Tocr xP^voig ffp Korit Zipftiv Kai E^ptfridi^v (Suidas in l^(f>pw)* 
This can only mean that the birth of Sophron coincided nearly with 
that of Euripides, who was bom in the year b. c. 480 : Xerxes is 
named because the Persians were then in Greece. 
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more than 13 years of age.^ The theatre therefore 
could hardly have been finished in that reign ; but 
undoubtedly it was completed before the Athenian 
expedition in 415, as this occurrence must have inter- 
rupted all such works, and in 406 we find the theatre 
employed for public spectacles. In this year Diony- 
sius I., returning from Gela to Syracuse with the ob- 
ject of obtaining from the Syracusans the appointment 
of aTpaTfjyos against the Carthaginians, selected for his 
time of entering the city the hour when the people 
quitted the theatre, his design having obviously been 
that of entering the gates accompanied by a large body 
of the principal citizens. The words of Diodorus, who 
was well acquainted with the locality, not only indi- 
cate this intention, but are perfectly in agreement with 
the relative situations of the theatre and the Agragian 
gate, as well as with the fact of the theatre having 
been at that time excluded from the walls of the city.^ 
As no kind of building more readily admits of en- 
largement and of improvement in convenience or 
decoration than a Greek theatre, and in particular as 
it may at any time be extended by the addition of seats 
in the upper part, there can be no certainty that the 
dimensions of the Syracusan theatre in the middle of 
the fifth century b. c. were so great as present appear- 
ances give proofs of their having become at some 
later period. The Dionysiac theatre of Athens, begun 

^ The time of Sophron's death is uncertain, but about 392 B.C. we 
find his son and his successor in the drama, Xenarchus, satirizing in 
one of his mimes the Rhegini, who were then at war with Dionysius I. 
— Diodor. 14, 40 et 111 ; Phot, et Suid. in 'Pt/imwc. 

Bfdrpcv, vaprpf c2r rrjp n6Kiv' tnn^paii6vT»v hi r^v SxKav cir* avT6p Koi 
irw$avofi€iwy irrpi r&v Kapxffhovi»p, &C.— Diodor. 13, 94. 
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Boon after the year 500 a. c, received improvements 
and decorations until 330 b. c.^ 

Some remains of the highest seatSi excavated in the 
rocks, indicate that at one time the theatre of Syracase 
extended upwards as far as a road, cut also in the 
rock, which was on- a level with the summit of the 
theatre, and along which are some artificial sepulchral 
caverns. On this supposition the rows of seats must 
have been more than sixty in number, and the theatre 
consequently capable of containing more than 24,000 
spectators, or equal in capacity to some of the greatest 
theatres in Greece.^ There was no more than one 
prsBcinction, which was between the twenty-third and 
twenty-fourth seats from the orchestra, and was 7^ 
feet in width ; but in the lower division there was a 
row of seats having a higher back than the others, and 
which with all those below it were covered originally 
with slabs of white marble,' the loss of which has now 

* 'Topography of Athens/ 2nd edition, pp. 10, 599. 

' See 'Topography of Athena/ 2nd edition, p. 521. The enor- 
inooa capacity pf apme of the Greek theatres had probably more in 
view poUtica^ assemblies than dramatic exhibitions, although the 
fatter was the original, and continued to be the chief ostensible 
Intention of them» as their dedication to Bacchus and their decorative 
sculpture almost invariably show. At Athens the Dionysiac theatre, 
after its completion, was more commonly employed than the Eayx 
for political meetings; and at Syracuse there is ample proof that 
the theatre was the ordinary place of public assembly. — See Plutarch. 
Dion, c. 88 ; Thnol. cc. 84, 38 ; Justin, 22, 2. 

' These marble covering^ and some other particulars of the scene 
and orchestra were discovered in an excavation made in the year 
1889 by a Palermitan Commission of Antiquities, of which the Duke 
of Serradifalco has given us the results. (Antichita di Sicilia, iv. 
p. 140, teq,) It may have been in consequence of discoveries made 
on that occasion that the two walls terminating the cavea, which in 
Mr. Donaldson's plan ('Antiquities of Athens,' &c. iv. 48) are oblique 
to the scene, are made parallel to it by the Duke of Serradifalco. 
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rendered those seats lower than the rest: the high 
back occurs between the eleventh and twelfth seats 
from the orchestra, and doubtless marked the termi- 
nation of the privileged seats. 

On the upper side of the preecinction there was a 
wall, or podium, 5 feet in height, having a projecting 
cornice ; below which, between the scabe, which divide 
the cavea into nine cunei, there was a succession of 
inscriptions in large letters, each in a single line. 
Two of these inscriptions are still perfect, and three of 
them preserve a sufficient number of letters to render 
their restoration almost certain. As to the other four, 
there remains only the certainty that they once ex- 
isted : there can be little doubt that they all served to 
give name to the several upper cunei of the theatre. 
The central cuneus bore the name of Jupiter Olym* 
pius: the four on the western side, or to the left 
of the spectator looking from the scene, appear to 
have been named from the royal family reigning when 
the inscriptions were engraved, and those on the 
eastern side, or to his right, from the protecting deities. 
Beginning at the western wing, I copied as follows : 

On the second, BAZIAIZZAZ NHPHiAoZ 
On the third, BAZiAIZZAZ ♦lAIZTIAoZ 

On the fourth, (B)AZIA(EoZ IEPfi)NoZ 

On the fifth, or central cuneus, AI(o)£ oAYM(nioY) 

On the seventh, (H)PAKA(EoZ EY)*PoN(|oY) 

The letters of the words BcurCKuraas ^CKurrtiof are 
precisely similar in form to those on the Philistidia, ^ 
or Syracusan coins of silver, which bear the head of 
Philistis : the resemblance of the sigma and the omi- 
cron deserves in particular to be noticed, the former 

^ •iXicr/dioir— r^fuirfUS ri. Het7ch. in ▼. 
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being Z and not ^ as in earlier times, and the o being 
smaller than the other letters : there can be no ques- 
tion, therefore, as to the identity of the person named 
on the theatre and on those beautiful Syracusan medals. 
Nevertheless, no mention of Philistis occurs in history. 
But Nereis, whose name occupies the next cuneus, vfe 
know to have been a daughter of Pyrrhus, king of Epi- 
rus, and that she became wife of Gelon, son of Hieron 
II., and mother of Hieronymus, the successor of Hieron. 
The name on the fourth cuneus will admit of the 
restoration TEAIINOZ as well as lEPXlNOZ ; but it is 
hardly credible that Grelon should ever have borne the 
same title as his father, who survived him. Two con- 
jectures may be offered as to Philistis : she may have 
been one of the wives of Hieron, who, in the course 
of a life extended beyond the age of ninety, may very 
possibly have had a wife whose name does not occur 
in the imperfect records which remain to us of Sicilian 
history ; or she may have been a daughter of Hieron, 
whose earlier death may have saved her from the fate 
of the survivors of the family of Hieron, when they 
were all cruelly murdered by the party in power after 
the death of Hieronymus, — an event from which we 
learn that Damareta, the daughter of Hieron, had 
been married to Andranodorus ; Heraclea, another 
daughter, to Zoippus; and Harmonia, daughter of 
his son Grelon, to Themistius.^ Of the two preceding 
conjectures as to Philistis, the former is perhaps pre- 
ferable, inasmuch as this name is not very likely to 
have belonged to the royal family, but indicates 
rather a descent from Philistus, the celebrated histo- 
rian, who was minister of Dionysius 11. 

» Liv. 24. 25 ; 26. 
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Hieron the Second, besides having constructed the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius in the agora, which has 
already been mentioned, built near the theatre an altar 
which was a stade in length.^ An excavation made 
between the theatre and amphitheatre by the Paler- 
mitan Commission, in 1839, discovered this altar. It 
was raised on steps, and its length appears to have 
been about 640 English feet, or 33 feet more than a 
stade. Diodorus adds, that its breadth and height 
were in proportion to its length ; but as the breadth 
was not more than about 60 English feet, it certainly 
had not in this respect the usual proportion of altars, 
and particularly did not resemble another great altar, 
that of Jupiter at Olympia, which was a square of 
about 80 feet.^ 

Among the most remarkable extant antiquities of 
autonomous Syracuse may be mentioned the latomiae 
or quarries, which served as prisons and places of penal 
labour,^ and in some of which the Athenians were 
imprisoned after their defeat under Nicias and Demos- 
thenes. There is a succession of these quarries along 
the crest of the heights of Achradina, extending with 
intervals from the theatre to the exterior sea. Others 
are seen on the ridge of Euryalus to the eastward of 
Mongib^lisi; and they are altogether so extensive 
that the materials of a large portion of the buildings 
of ancient Syracuse may have been extracted from 
them, ^lian ascribes to the latomise of Epipolae 
the magnitude of a stade in length and two plethra 
in breadth;^ but these dimensions are hardly suffi- 

^ 6 nkija'iov rov Btarpov Pctfjtt^s, t6 fiiv fuJKos £p aradiov, t6 d' u^or Koi 
irkaros ^X"^^ rovr^ Kara X($yoy.-^Diodor, 14, 83. 
^ V. 'Peloponneaiaca/ p. 36. 
» Diodor. 15, 6. ^ iElian, Var. Hist. 12, 44. 
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oient for any of the ancient quarries still remaining 
at Syracuse. 

Nearest to the theatre is the excavation called U 
Orecchio di Dionysio (the Ear of Dionysius), by 
means of the form of which the tyrant is supposed to 
have been enabled, in a chamber above, to have heard 
the voices of those who were imprisoned below. This 
is doubtless one of those vulgar fables to be met with 
in every ancient city of eminence, from Jerusalem to 
Rome, which originated in the dark ignorance of the 
middle ages. 

If the excavation has any resemblance to an ear, it 
is not to a human ear, but to that of a horse. There 
is a similar excavation at the easternmost quarry, or 
that of the Capuccini. Both of them were perhaps 
formed to facilitate the raising of stones from the 
quarry to the upper surface. 

The principal monument of Roman Syracuse is the 
amphitheatre. Its arena is 233 feet in length and 132 
in breadth, which is 14 feet longer and 2 feet broader 
than that of Verona. What may have been its 
altitude, or the capacity of its upper part, there 
are no means of determining ; as the podium which 
encloses the arena, and ten of the lowest seats of the 
northern side, cut like those of the theatre out of the 
rock, are, together with a few fragments of the con- 
structions of the opposite side, the only remains of 
the amphitheatre now extant. 

It was constructed, probably, soon after the arrival 
of the Roman colony sent to Syracuse by Augustus ; ^ 
for gladiatorial, exhibitions at Syracuse are alluded to 
by writers of the time of Tiberius and Nero.* 

» Strabo, p. 270. Dion Cas. 54, 7. Plin. H. N. 3, 8. 
3 Valer. Maxim. 1. 7. Tacit. Ann. 13, 49. 
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The ruins and vestiges of Syracuse are monumental 
confirmations of the truth of history as to its magni- 
tude and importance, and justify the belief that it 
was truly reputed to have been ** the greatest of Greek 
cities;"' for although Athens, including the Long 
Walls, had a greater periphery by about 26 stades, 
its superficial measurement was not so great as that of 
Syracuse. Strabo, however, is not correct in assigning 
to this city a circumference of 180 stades. The en* 
tire circuit, including Neapolis, is not more than 14 
English miles, or about 122 stades. 



During the five centuries of autonomous Syracuse 
there were two celebrated historical occurrences which 
more particularly derive explanation from its topogra- 
phy and extant monuments; namely, the Athenian 
siege in the Peloponnesian war, and the capture of 
the city by Marcellus, — the closing scene of the 
autonomy. But as there are some other events in the 
history of Syracuse upon which light is thrown by its 
topography and antiquities, I may possibly render 
these 'Notes* less imperfect by adverting to those 
events as they shall occur in the course of a brief 
summary of the Syracusan annals. 

Herodotus and Thucydides are the best authorities 
for the early history of this city ; and for the less 
ancient, Diodorus, who deserves confidence as a Si- 
cilian, and as having derived his information from 
other native writers who preceded him; namely, 
Antiochus, Athanis, Timaeus, Callias, and Antandrus, 

' Isocrat. Nicocl. 6. Cicer. Verr. ii. 4, 52. V. 8. p. 241. Diodor. 
15, 13. V. t. p. 249. 
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brother of King Agathocles. He refers also occasion- 
ally to Theopompus and Ephorus. Plutarch in his 
life of Dion, and in its continuation, the life of Timo- 
leon, consulted some of the same authorities. 

So rapid was the aggrandizement of the Corinthians 
under Archias, who about 733 b. c. expelled the earlier 
colony of Pelasgic Italians, or Siculi, ' who had occupied 
the island Ortygia, that in less than 1 50 years from that 
time the new colony had founded Acrae, Casmenae, 
Camarina, Camarinsean Morgantia, Talaria, and Enna;* 
and they continued to increase in power and prosperity 
under the aristocratical goyemment of the Gamori, or 
descendants of the landholders of the colony of Archias, 
until the latter were expelled by a popular movement, 
about the year 493 b.c.^ It was under the pretence of 
restoring the Gamori that, in the year 491 b. c, Gelon, 
quitting Gela, of which he had acquired the tyranny, 
obtained a similar authority in Sjrracuse, giving up 
the government of Gela to his brother Hieron, and 
recruiting the population of Syracuse from Gela and 
Camarina.^ By these and similar means (say» He- 
rodotus) Gelon became a fieyas rvpawo^. 

When the alliance of Persia and Carthage threat- 
ened to extinguish the Hellenic system, both in 
Greece and Sicily, and thus at once to arrest the 
progress of arts, letters, and philosophy, Gelon was 
one of the principal instruments in defeating the 

^ ZmcXoI and *lraXol are probably no more than dialectic varieties 
of the same word. 

' Thucyd. 4, 65 \ 6, 4. Theopomp. ap. Stephan. in Takapia. 
Stephan. in^Eiva. 

' Herodot. 7, 155. Dionp. Hal. Antiq. Rom. 6, 62. 

^ Gelon was descended from Telinas, one of the oiKwrait or chiefe 
of the Rhodian colony which occupied Gela about the year 688 b. c. 
Telinas was named from his native island Telns, near Rhodes^ and his 
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designs of the barbarians. It happened fortunately 
that he had refused to lead the forces of Syracuse 
to Greece, unless he were to have the chief com* 
mand of the entire Greek armament either by sea or 
by land, and that while the Athenians objected to 
the former part of his alternative, the Lacedaemonians 
were equally determined to insist upon being the 
leaders on shore. Hence Grelon was enabled to op- 
pose the Carthaginian invasion of Sicily with the whole 
force of Syracuse and its dependencies, added to that 
of Agrigentum under Theron, and to gain at Himera 
a victory so complete, that scarcely a man returned 
to tell the tale at Carthage. 

According to Herodotus, the battle was fought on 
the day of Salamis ;^ Diodorus says on that of Ther- 
mopylae, a date which he found probably in one of the 
ancient historians whom he followed, and with the 
feelings of a SiciUan preferred ; for the priority, as 
he remarks, was at once an example to the Greeks 
and an auxiliary to their success. With the same 
feelings he adds, but not untruly, that while the glory- 
of Gelon rivalled that of Themistocles, the former had 
the advantage of having destroyed both branches of 
the hostile armament at a single blow, and had filled 
Sicily with Punic slaves ; and that whereas Pausanias 
and Themistocles, the successful commanders of the 
Greeks, were, the one slain by his own countrymen, 

descendant Gelon from his native city, or from the river, the indi- 
genous name of which had been applied to the new settlement, as 
had occurred also at Syracuse, Agragas, Himera, Selinus, Camarina, 
and other Sicilian cities, (Duris ap. Stephan. in 'Axpayavrts,) probably 
to avoid a preference of any one of the cities from which the asso- 
ciated colonists came.— Herodot. 7, 153. Thucyd. 6, 4. 
» Herodot. 7, 166. 



I 
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the other compelled to owe the support of his latter 
years to the generosity of his great exponent, Geloo 
enjoyed the chief authority at Syracuse to the day of 
his death/ left it to his three brothers in sucoessioo,*^ 
and was honoured with heroic worship to the latest 
period of history. 

' According to Diodoros (11, 23)> Gdon reached oM age (€777- 
pdam rg /ScunXcif); but this, although poasible, does not very wdl 
agree with his having held the tyranny of Syracme no more than 
seven years, and with his having been suddenly cot off (f^vaXfl^^if 
T^ /3ior vtr6 rifs mwpt^iUinisy while building a temple of Ceres at Enna, 
nor is it very consistent with his brothers having heLd the t3nranny 
twelve years after his death, or with his brother Folyielos having 
married his widow Damareta (Tiraseos ap. Sch. Pindar. Ol. 2, 29). 
The text of Diodoms is defective where mention is made of the 
temple of Ceres built by Gelon, and where JStna is named as the 
town. There was no town of i£tna at that time. The iEtna of Pindar 
(Pyth. 1. Nem. 9) was Catana, named .^^a by Hieron I. when he 
placed there a colony (Diodor. 11, 49). Seventeen years afterwards, 
this colony was forced to retire to Ennesia (11, 76^, on the soothern 
side of Moont iEtna, about 15 nulea n. w. ol Catana. Thenceforth 
Ennesia was named iEtna, and of this iEtna coins are extant. 

* 'OoTt jcoi Tpiatp rrjs ahuas mtpov r^v 4fX^ dtatPvXaxSrjt'oi. — Diodor. 
11, 28. Polyzelas, however, the third son of Deinomenes, was no 
more than urparrrfot^ which he became by desire of the dying Gelon, 
while Hieron held the ehief aathority (Timaeos ap. Sch. Pindar. 2, 
29 ; Diodor. 1 1, 48). But Polyzelas shared with his brothers in the 
glory of the day of Himera, and was one of the dedicators of a 
golden tripod at Delphi, according to the following epigram, attri- 
buted to Simonides : 

^i;fii Tfk»p 'Up^vOf IIoXv^i^Xov, Opaavpcvkoif 

TUuHku AtufoijJvovt tov rpiiro^ ay^c/MMU, 
*£( cmr&ir XtrpAv luu wevrrfKmrra rakafrm^ 

Aopcfrov xpvcroO, ras dficaras dcjcorcv, 

Svfi^X^y *£XXi^ty X€tp* is iktvBtpiipf. — ^Anthol. 1, p. 134. 

£kap€tw xP^**^^» — P*^'^ gold, — in reference to the parity of the 
Persian daric, which, at that time, was almost the only gold coin 
known in Greece. Besides thisjoint dedication of the four brothers 
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The most importaDt event in the reign of Hieron, 
hrother and Buccessor of Gelon, was the victory gained, 
B. c. 474, by the Syracusan ships, sent to the assistance 
of Cumae, over the fleet of the Tyrrhenians, then the 
greatest naval power in the ancient world, and who, 
from this circumstance, gave name to the sea on the 
western side of Italy.^ But Hieron is still more re* 
nowned as having been a zealous and enlightened 
patron of letters and the arts, at a time when he was 
rather setting an example to Athens than following its 
steps in this brightest path of Grecian glory. 

(at Syracuse ?), there was another tripod, weighing 26 talents, made 
from the same Carthaginian spoils, which was presented bj Gelon 
to Apollo of Delphi (Diodor. 11, 26). As to the value or weight of 
the Sicilian talent of gold, we learn from the inscriptions of Tauro- 
menium (V. Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. Nos. 5640, 5641), that public 
accounts in Sicily were usadly kept in talents of copper, each of 120 
litre or pounds ; on comparmg which with the third line of the epi* 
gram, we may infer that a talent of gold was similarly divided. 
Now although the litra of silver was no more than a representative 
of the pound of copper, it became the unit of the silver coinage of 
Syracuse, and probably that of the gold money also, when the Syra- 
cusans began to coin in that metal. The talent of gold seems there- 
fore to have weighed 120 of these litrse of 13*4 grains, or 160S 
grains, or 24 Attic drachmae. On this supposition the tripod of the 
four brothers weighed 14' 2 pounds, equal to about ^720 of our 
present gold currency ; and the whole metallic spoil of Himera (the 
tripod having been a hundredth part, rag dcjcaraf f^wKdrav) amounted 
to £ 72,000, equivalent to a much larger sum of the present time.. 
If this should appear a small amount, it must be remembered that 
a large proportion of the Punic valuables was destroyed in the ships. 
^ Of this victory there is an interesting monument in the British 
Museum, namely, one of the helmets dedicated by Hieron at Olympia 
on this occasion, and thus inscribed: BIARON O < El NOME- 

NEO^ ICAI TOI ^VRAkO^IOI TOI <JI TVRAN' 

APO k VMA^ — ' Hieron, the son of Deinomenes, and the Syra- 
cusans, (dedicate) to Jupiter (these) Tyrrhenian things from Cyma.' 
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. Hieron, after a reign of eleven years, was 
by Thrasybulus, the youngest son of Deinomenes, 
whose conduct speedily caused his expulsion from 
Syracuse. His army of foreigners and mercenaries 
was opposed by Sjrracusans, assisted from Gela, 
Agr^ntum, Selinus, Himera, and other cities. The 
tyrant held Nasus or the isUmd Ortygia, and Achradina ; 
his opponents were in possession of Tycha, at that 
time an unfortified village or suburb. Thrasybulus 
was beaten by sea, lost many triremes, and with the 
remainder retired to Nasus: he then advanced with 
his land forces from Achradina, fought with the enemy 
in the suburbs {a^ tm» 7rpoaaruou)j^ and, having been 
beaten, retreated into Achradina, and there made a 
treaty with his opponents, according to which he 
retired in exile to Locri. 

A colossal statue was erected on this occasion to 
Jupiter the liberator (Ju ^EXeuOepl^)^ and games were 
established named Eleutheria. These games gave rise 
to an insurrection of the new citizens, who had been 
introduced by Gelon, and who, to the number of 
7000, now found themselves excluded, on account of 
their foreign origin, from all offices, and, at length, 
from the public feast of the Eleutheria. They seized 
upon Achradina and Nasus, both of which were well 
fortified.^ The Syracusans had the advantage by land, 
the foreigners at sea ; but at length, being straitened 
for provisions, they partook probably (for Diodonis has 
not expressly mentioned it) the fate of the intruding 
citizens of several other cities, who were banished, and 
retired chiefly to Messana.^ 

» Diodor. 11, 68. 

' ofAffHrrtp^v r&v r&mtp rovrwy ix^yrmp titw rtixos Kok&s fcorvo-jccvao^c- 
»y.— Diodor. 11, 73. 8 Diodor. 11, 76. 
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The expulsion of Thrasybulas after one year's reign 
was followed by sixty years of prosperity under repub- 
lican institutions, such as those which raised a great 
number of the states of Greece to the greatest height 
of tranquillity, power, and civilization they ever at- 
tained, and of which the limits were the Persian and 
Peloponnesian wars. There cannot be a better proof 
of the prosperity to which Syracuse had arrived at the 
end of that period, than its successful resistance to 
Athens, when the two great rivsds in Greece had 
brought the greater part of the Hellenic world into 
their quarrel, and when Syracuse became the principal 
object of Athenian ambition and hostility. 

It was in the I7th and 18th years of the Pelopon- 
nesian war (b. c. 415, 414) that the Athenians under- 
took that expedition against Syracuse which had in view 
the subjugation of all Sicily, but which ended in the 
total discomfiture of the entire armament, and led to 
the capture of Athens itself by the Lacedaemonians. 

Of the Greek cities of Sicily founded about three 
centuries before this time, (namely, Naxus, Syracuse, 
Megara, Grela, and Messana,) all except Megara^ were 
still flourishing, and aU, including Megara, had founded 
colonies in other parts of Sicily, some of which had 
even rivalled their parent cities.^ Syracuse itself had 
not yet attsdned above half the area given to it by 
Dionysius, but even then it was between nine and ten 
miles in circumference. 

In the autumn of the 2nd year of the 91st Olympiad, 
(B.C. 415,) the Athenians effected their first landing 

Thacyd. 6, 49, § 5. 
2 Thacyd. 6, 3, 9eq. 
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near the Olympieium, («ara to *OXviiineU»)^^ a place 
which had been pointed out to them by the Syra- 
cusan deserters as secure against the cavalry of the 
enemy, whose superiority in this force was very 
great. The position was protected by woods, marshes, 
precipices, walls, and houses; and there were trees 
which afforded materials ioc making an intrench- 
ment and palisading round the ships {irapa rar pam 
aravpmfia emf^av).^ At Dascon, the weakest point of 
the position, they constructed a fortress formed of 
rough stones {\i0oi9 Xoya&jv) and wood; and they 
broke down the bridge of the Anapus. Though 
Dascon is not again named by Thucydides, there can 
be little hesitation in placing it at the projection in 
the middle of the bay opposite to Ortygia, which sepa- 
rates the low shore at the mouth of the Anapus from 
the bay of Madalena or Milocca, which Diodorus' 
describes as roy xoKirov rov Acurtaova. The trees grew, 
probably, on the marshy bottom and plain between the 
cliffs of Olympieium and the Anapus, and were thus 
at hand for forming a stockade to protect the ships, as 
well as for constructing the fortress of Dascon, which 
protected the right of the Athenian position. 

In the evening of the day on which the Athenians 
had landed, the Syracusan cavalry, returning from a 
fruitless expedition to Catana, whither they had been 
led by a stratagem of the enemy, advanced towards 
the temple of Jupiter Olympius, and were fblk>wed 
soon afterwards by the infantry. Around the temple 
there was a iroXixy^ or small town :^ the temple itself 
seems not to have been in possession of the Athenians, 

1 Thacyd. 6. 65, 2. » 55^ 2. « 12, 18. 

^ Polichne is employed by Diodorus as the proper name of this 
place. Diodor. 13, 7; 14, 72. 
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but the houses and the cliflls which extended from 
the Olympieium to Dascon afforded cover to their 
line. The Syracusan army, finding the Athenians not 
disposed to attack, retired behind the road which led 
from Syracuse to Helorus, and encamped {avax^pn^^av^ 

res Koi Siafiavres r^ *EKo9pivffv o&v, rfikMravrOy Thucyd. 

6, 66, ad fin.). 

The bridge of the Anapus, destroyed by the Athe- 
nians, was probably in the place where the remains 
of an ancient bridge are still seen, a little below the 
junction of the Anapus and Cyane ; and it would 
seem, from the words just cited, that the Helorine way 
branched off to the right immediately beyond the 
bridge, leaving Polichne and the temple on the left. 
It would seem also, from the Syracusans having re- 
tired behind the Helorine way, that the valley of 
Cyane was in those days better drained towards the 
Ji than it ia at p«ent: .n the cantor,. 4e pldn 
appears to have been more marshy, both to the right 
and left of the Anapus, on which latter side was the 
marsh Lysimeleia, extending nearly to the walls of 
Syracuse. In the bay of Syracuse, as in all other 
similar situations where rivers terminate in the sea, 
we may expect to find the coast at the mouth of the 
river, and the lower course of the river itself, different 
from their ancient state; and as the alluvium which 
causes such changes has, in the present instance, been 
deposited chiefly or entirely by the Anapus, (the Cyane 
being a pure, deep-seated source, with a course of 
no more than two miles,) it is probable that the course 
of the Anapus, below the junction, is now nearer than 
it was anciently to the hill of Olympieium, and that 
the ground between them is narrower. 

On the following day both armies drew out in order 
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of battle. The Syracusan cavalry was on the right ; 
their left seems to have been extended nearly to the 
heights of Syracuse ; for Thucydides remarks, that some 
of the infantry on the left, who were nearest to the city, 
retired thither. The Athenian hoplitae were, for the 
most part, eight in depth, the Syracusan sixteen. The 
Athenians advanced, were met by the enemy, and 
gained a complete victory, in the midst of rain and 
thunder, though they were prevented from availing 
themselves thoroughly of their advantage by the 
enemy's cavalry, under cover of which their infantry 
rallied on the Helorine way, threw some troops into 
the temple of Jupiter Olympius, lest the Athenians 
should plunder it, and retreated in safety. Their loss 
was 260, that of the Athenians 50. The winter sea- 
son now induced the Athenians to give up their enter- 
prise until they should receive some assistance in 
cavalry from Athens, or from their allies of Sicily : 
they withdrew therefore with the whole armament to 
Catana and Naxus, where they passed the winter, and 
at the former of these cities prepared bricks and iron 
for the circumvallation of Syracuse, €9 rov ir^piruxi^H^v 

ifkufOia KM ciSvfpop vjirolfia^ov. (88, 6.) 

The Syracusans meanwhile strengthened their city 
on the side towards Epipolae, with the view of pre- 
venting the Athenians^ should they obtain possession 
of that height, from making a circumvallation in the 
narrowest part. They built a wall, therefore, con- 
nected with the city, looking in all its extent towards 
Epipolae, and enclosing within it the sanctuary of 

Apollo Temenites : erelxi^ov irpos r^ mXei^ rov Tefieiflrffv 
einos wotrfa-dfievoif T€ly(p9 irapa Trap ro irpos ras ^EirviroXM 
6pa>Vy Sttod^ fiif Bi eKao'a'ovof evairoretxurroi Sxnv, (75, 1.) 

They placed also a garrison {if>povpiop) in Megara, and 
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another in the Olympieium, and they palisaded all the 

places adapted to debarkation {r^v ddXcuraav irpoearav^ 
pwrav wavrayfj 97 diro/Scurets ^trav), not without the hope 

that they might succeed in preventing the Athenians 
from occupying Epipolse, without which there was 
little danger of Syracuse being taken. And for this 
purpose, in the early part of the summer of b. c. 414, 
they turned their attention to the defence of the passes 
leading up to Epipolae through the cliffs which enclose 
it. Three of these passages were in Neapolis : one 
behind the theatre ; another, now called Fuscu (Sici- 
lian for fosco^ ^ dark')» is half a mile further to the 
westward ; and there is a third at the western extre- 
mity of Neapolis, where appears to have been a gate 
leading into Epipolae. Two of these were accessible 
to wheel-carriages ; and the principal entrances on the 
other sides of Syracuse were doubtless equally so. 
But, besides these passages through the cliffs, there 
were others which led to irvKlSe^^ or small gates, and 
were intended for foot-passengers. The positions of 
some of these, having steps cut in the rock leading up 
to them, are still to be observed in the enclosure of 
Syracuse, as well on the land side as on that towards 
the sea. 

The name Epipola is applied by Thucydides, as 
already hinted, not only to the western part of the 
triangular table-summit of Syracuse, — ^where in later 
times stood one of the five component cities of Syra- 
cuse, — but to the whole tabular height bordered by 
cliffs, which lies westward of the hill of Achradina. 
He describes Epipolae as rising in a slope from the 
city, so as to afford a view of its interior, and as sur- 
rounded by precipices which admitted only of an 
access to the height through certain passes in the 
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clifis : ci SvpOKwruHy . . • vofiiaairr€9, 6ay p^ r&v ^EirnrohAp 
tcpan^matv o« *AdrivaSM^ ix^plov cnroKprifuwu re km inrep rfjf 
7roK&»9 €v6iff xeifkifov^) ovk &v pfSSwf a<fM9, ouS ei xparciifTo 
fJMjf^ diroreiffjur&fpftUf StmfoaSvro ras irpoafiac&s aur&v ^- 
Xouraeuff Sinaf iiHi Kara raircLf Xad&a^ a^as dvaficarref oc 
wXifiUOi* oi yap &v oKX/ff ye alrovs hnnfiriviu. e^prrifriu yap 
TO oKKo x^piOPf mai p^e^pi rffs wokens ewucKivef re ear$ «a# 
iiruf)a»e9 nraif eurm' xat ivofuurra^ xnro r&y SvpoKoawv, Bia 
TO ennmXijf rev akkov ehnu^ ^EinnroKai. (96, 1, 2.) 

At the moment when the Syracusans had drawn 
out their army in the meadow of the Anapns, for the 
purpose of selecting 600 hoplitae for the defence of 
Epipolae, the Athenians, who had sailed from Catana, 
landed at Leon, six or seven stades from Epipolae in the 
opposite direction, and, before the Syracusans could 
arrive from the meadow of the Anapus, which was 
much more distant, had ascended by Euryalus into 
Epipolae. The distance of Leon from Epipolse iden- 
tifies it with a small harbour below Targia on the road 
from the Aguglia to Targetta. Immediately after the 
landing, the Athenian fleet was sent to Thapsus (now 
Magnisi), a peninsula connected by a narrow isthmus 

with the main : ^epaovffaos ep arev^ laOfi^ 7rpov)(ovaa €9 
TO weKayo9y TfJ9 Be SvpoKoaimv iroXeo99 oSre ttXovi/ o&re oSop 

TToKkifp omexei,. (97, 1 •) Here the naval force protected 
itself by a stockade across the isthmus, Suurravpwrof^' 
P09 TOP urOfjMPy rfovxaiep. (97, 2.) As soon as the 600 
Syracusan hoplitae, with some other troops, arrived on 
Epipolae, they were attacked and defeated by the 
Athenians^ who were already in possession of the 
heights : 300 Syracusans were slain, and among them 
Diomilus, leader of the 600. The Syracusans then 
retired into the city, towards which the Athenians the 
next day advanced, offering battle, but without effect. 
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\^^ ^^eeded to buUd a fortress at Labdalum, 

i*ock8 of Epipotey lookmg towards 
v^e for a place in which their materials 



^^^^^ 



^^^w^^ -^ might be deposited, whether they should 

^ "^V ^V^ ^ -^^^ ^^ fighting or in circumvallating : ^/wv- 

[ '''•\^ ^TTim'dKSw opSv irpos ra M^apa, Sttcos elf) aurolsf more 

r )(prifuuriv airoBr^icri. (QT^adfin.) Hence Labdalum appears 

to have been the name of the narrow ridge defended by 
clifis, now called Belvedere, which extends a mile to 
the north-west from the pass of Mongib^Uisi, and ter- 
minates in a peak, at the foot of which is a small 
village, and now (1839) on the summit, a telegraph. 
On some part of this ridge the fortress of the Athenians 
was probably built. It has indeed been supposed by 
some topographers of Syracuse that the height named 
Bufalaro, to the east of Mongibdlisi, where are some 
ancient quarries, was the site of that fortress ; and that 
Euryalus was at the peak of Belvedere : but if Euryalus 
was the key of Epipolae from the westward, as Thu- 
cydides plainly shows, it cannot have been any where 
but at Mongibdlisi, where is the only pass into the 
table-land of Epipolae at its western end. Labdalum 
was situated on the highest cliffs of Epipolse ; whereas 
Bufalaro is a round height below the summit; midway 
between the southern and the northern cliffs. It is 
almost needless to remark, that Labdalum could not 
have been at Mongibellisi itself, because Labdalum 
looked down upon Thapsus and Megara, whereas the 
ancient castle at Mongibellisi stands on a depression 
which connects the ridge of Belvedere with that of 
Bufalaro, and is concealed by a ridge on its northern 
side from the sites of Leon and Thapsus. If Labdalum 
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had occupied any part of Epipolae, it must have been on 
the edge of the northern clifis, northward of Bufalaro. 
But I am more inclined to believe that Labdalum, like 
the modem Belvedere, is applicable to the whole of 
the ridge westward of Mongib^Uisi, and that Euryalus, 
or ^ the broad knoll/ was a name descriptive of the 
entire height of Bufolaro, from its termination east- 
ward of the latomiae, to its other end at Mongib^isi, 
— where, in an age subsequent to the Peloponnesian 
war, was erected the castle of Euryalus, of which the 
ruins are still extant. 

Soon afterwards the Athenians received a welcome 
reinforcement of 400 horse from their Sicilian allies, 
and thus increased the amount of their cavalry to 650; 
after which, having left a guard in Labdalum, they 
proceeded to Syce, and began to construct their cir- 

CUmvallation as quickly as possible : Karaarriaairres €V 
T^ AafiSdX^ ^vKaunpf^ ex^povp irp09 rvpf Svid/v cl AOtivadov^ 
ivairep xaBe^fievoi erev}(urav rov kv/cKov Sta Tdj(ov9. (98, 2.) 

An attempt to interrupt them was made by the Syra- 
cusans, but they were defeated in an action in which all 
the Athenian cavalry was engaged, together with a single 
^i/X^ of hoplitae. The next day the Athenians worked 
at their wall on the northern side, and some were 
employed in collecting stones and wood near Trogilus, 
at which place the line between the harbour and the 
outer sea was shortest : ol fjiv ereixfJ^ov r&v *A0ffV€uo»v 

TO irpof /Sopeop rov kukXov reiypSj ol Se \tJ9ov9 kcu {t;\a 
^fiffiopowr€9 irapefiaXKop hrt rov TpioyCKjov mKovfi^voVy a& 
fprep fipaxyrarov eylyvero airrol^ ex rov fieyaXov Xifi€vof 
eirl rifv eripav OaKojaacof to airw^v^uryM. (99, 1.) We 

find, in fact, that the shortest line from the outer sea 
to the great harbour of Syracuse is from Scala Greca 
to the shore of the harbour below the theatre. Scala 



unuic ui a village, ukc oyKiH m iuc pinwui. uuy ; ouu, 

in this instaDce, it seems to have been that of a small 



«..«. Q.wwi, MutiM/ui oi o^iauubc 10 iruni ocaia vjrreca 

to the shore of the harbour below the theatre. Scala 
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Greca, therefore, was the port of the Trogilii men- 
tioned by livy; and Trogilus probably was the name 
of the entire suburb adjacent to the northern wall of 
Syracuse, below the modern Targia and Targetta, 
which names may have been corrupted from TptoyCKos. 
But this shortest line was interrupted by the outwork 
of the Syracusans at Temenitis. 

From all these circumstances we may conclude that 
Syce — the Athenian position from which it was their 
intention to carry their wall of investment northward 
to Trogilus, and southward to the great harbour — was 
near the southern cliffs of Epipolae, opposite to the 
advanced work of the Syracusans around Temenitis, 
and about midway between the two extremities of the 
intended Athenian circumvallation. Syce was pro- 
bably the name of a small village which in a later age 
was a part of the city Epipolae. That the Athenian 
position at Syce was near the southern cliffs of Epi- 
polae, seems evident from the fact, that the Athenians 
worked at first in two places to the northward of their 
position, namely, near it, and on the other side of 
Epipolae, near Trogilus, where the materials were pre- 
pared, and where the circumvallation was to terminate 
to the north. Some commentators have supposed 
that Xv/cfj is an erroneous or dialectic reading for Tt^, 
and that Thucydides intended the Tvxelov^ or temple of 
Fortune, which afterwards gave name to one of the 
quarters of upper Syracuse: but we have the clear 
testimony of livy, that Hexapylum, the great northern 
entrance of Syracuse, led through Tycha to Achradina; 
consequently, that Tycha was adjacent to the northern 
walls. SvK^^ the fig-tree, was not uncommon as the 
name of a village, like Sykid at the present day ; and, 
in this instance, it seems to have been that of a small 
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suburban place, like Labdalum, Leon, Trogilus, and 
others. 

The Syracusans now resolved to build a cross-wall 
(eytcdpciov reixp^ or vfroreij(^ur/ia) to intercept the Athe- 
nian circumvallation {viror€ij(lS^^ ^ ofietvov eboKU e&<u, 

^ he€ufoi ^Woy a^tv to r€i;p^o^, 99, 2) in its progress 
towards the shore of the great harbour on that side ; 
and which would, if the Athenians should endeavour to 
frustrate the attempt, cause at least an interruption to 
their operations on Epipolae. This Syracusan counter- 
work consisted of a wall and palisade with wooden 
towers at intervals. Stockades were also raised at the 
places which afforded the readiest access from the 

Athenian camp {araupols irpoKaraXafjificafovTe^ roif e^o- 

Sovf) : these places were the npoafiaa-eif or passes in 
the southern cUffs of Epipolae, which afford a descent 
from Epipolae into Neapolis. For these purposes the 
Syracusans cut down the oUve-trees in the temenus 
of Apollo. The Syracusans, observes the historian, 
were at this time masters of the places on the sea- 
side, {hcpoTow r£p irepi r^ daKouracofy 99, 4,) the Athe- 
nians, whose ships had not yet sailed from Thapsus, 
obtaining their supplies from thence by land ; a remark 
which accounts for the Syracusan cross- wall having 
been erected between Epipolae and the harbour ; for in 
the sequel this clearly appears to have been its posi- 
tion. Had the Athenian fleet been in possession of 
the harbour, a cross-wall, exposed as it would have 
been to the enemy on both sides, would have been too 
hazardous an undertaking ; and accordingly we find 
that when the Athenians had occupied the harbour 
with their fleet, they were no longer opposed in pro- 
longing their wall from Syce to the harbour. 

The counterwork of the Syracusans appears to have 
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commenced from the western wall of Achradina, be- 
tween the Agragian gate and that point of the western 
wall where it was joined by the enclosure or outwork 
of Temenitis, and to have been carried along the lower 
platform afterwards occupied by Neapolis, having the 
cliffs of Epipote on the right, and the plain with the 
marsh Lysimeleia on the left. In the wall of Temenitis 
there was a rruxlf, or small gate, protected as usual by 
a stockade in front. 

When the Syracusans had carried on their work to 
a considerable extent, and found that the enemy made 
no attempt to interrupt them, they withdrew into the 
city, leaving a single ^xif in guard of their counter- 
work. The Athenians now cut off the conduits of 
water, (we have seen that the principal aqueduct of 
Syracuse passed exactly through the position which I 
have assigned to Syce,) then — watching the moment 
when the Syracusans in charge of the counterwork 
had retired into their tents at mid-day, and some into 
the city, and when the guard left at the palisaded wall 

was negligent (tov9 eu r^ oravpc^fiaTi dfieK&9 ^^uKauraovras^ 

100, 1.) — they sent 300 chosen Athenian hoplitae 
(atf^p avT&v XoydSa9)j at a rapid pace, suddenly 
against it (yrpof ro vir<n€vxyriui)i while the rest of their 
forces (17 aSXfi (rrfHiTia), divided into two bodies, pro- 
ceeded, the one to the city, that is to say, towards the 
gate of Agragas, to meet any force that might ad- 
vance from thence, and the other to a palisaded work 

before a small gate {vpos to araup&fui to wapa ttjv m/KlBck) 

which led into the outwork of Temenitis. The 300 
took the stockade of the counterwork : those left in 
charge of it fled into Temenitis {h to wporei'jfurfia to 
Trepi TOP TefAepiTffv^ 100, 2), and were pursued by the 
enemy into that outwork, but who then met with op- 
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position from the Syracusans, when some Aleves and 
a few Athenians fell in the encounter. The Argives 
were evidently of those who had heen sent against the 
stockade of the small gate, and who, it thus appears, 
had forced their way in ; for the 300 consisted of 
Athenians alone. And hence it appears also, that the 
wTufj although not so described, was a gate of the 
outwork Temenitis, and that the division of the army 
sent against it had easily taken the stockade in front 
of it. The entire force then took possession of the 
Syracusan counterwork {viroTeixurtP KaBeiKov)^ destroyed 
the paUsade, carried away with them the stakes (orau- 
povf), and erected a trophy. (100, ad fin.) 

The next day, the Athenians — ^whose circumvalla- 
tion had hitherto been carried on to the northward of 
Syce, but who were encouraged by the former day's 
success to continue it to the harbour, — ^prepared for 
this work by building a wall along the crest of the 
. chffs until ^ they reached a point where the distance 
would be the shortest possible to that part of the shore 
of the harbour which was to be the southern end of 
their circumvallation, and which was separated from 
the cliflb by the lower level afterwards occupied by 
NeapoUs, and by the plain and marsh : r^ S varepoMf 

aito Tov KwcKov eretxil^op oi AOrfwuoi top fcptnivov rov vnip tov 
iXov9, 09 T&v ^EirimvX&v raurrf irpos rov yii^av X^ao^ opa, 
Koi rprep currois fipayvrarov eyiyvero xarafiSun Sia tov ofiaXov 
Koi TOV ^kovs h TOV Xi^fUva to irepiTeixt^Tiia. (101, 1.) 

Here the words hrelxifyv tov Kp^ipvov may require a 
little consideration. It could not have been the pur- 
pose of the Athenians to strengthen the cliffs, which 
were not only strong enough in themselves, but were 
on that side of the Athenian camp which was the 
most free from danger ; for the Syracusans were never 
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sufficiently strong to make a serious attack upon the 
Athenian camp, even when they possessed a chain of 
posts extending to the enemy's rear. The wall along 
the cliffs, therefore, was defensive against the enemy 
in Temenitis, and was for the purpose of covering the 
communication along the cliffs between the camp at 
Syce and the advanced point of the cliffs from which 
commenced the double wall of circumvallation across 
the site of Neapolis and across the plain lying between 
Neapolis and the Anapus. 

The Syracusans immediately commenced a second 
counterwork, to the southward of the former, and 
which was intended to intercept the Athenian walls in 
the plain. It commenced from the city, and consisted 
chiefly of a trench and palisade across the marsh Lysi- 

meleia {km vl Svpaxoaioi ev TovTfp^ e^ehBovreBy /ecu avroi 
airearavpow cojOis^ ap^afievot a*iro rrjs Trokews^ Sia fietrov rov 
ikovf' iuu Tof^pov afjM trapmpvtro'OVy &irm9 fifq oiop re ^ roi9 
AffTjvaioi? fA€XP^ tSjs Oakaaaris airorevxyrcu^ 101, 2), which, 

though it may formerly have been larger than it is 
now, is still of considerable dimensions in the brumal 
half-year, and communicates with the sea about mid- 
way between the angle of the great port, where I have 
supposed the wall of Achradina to have terminated, 
and the mouth of the Anapus. As the Athenian walls 
were directed to some point in this interval, the pali- 
saded intrenchment of the Syracusans, had it been 
completed, would have intersected it nearly at right 
angles in the middle of the plain, and would have had 
a length of about 1200 yards. 

As soon as the Athenians had completed their wall 
along the cliff, it was necessary to attempt the de- 
struction of the enemy's new intrenchment, at the 
same time that the ships at Thapsus were ordered to 
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enter the great harbour of Syracuse. Descending 
therefore early in the morning firom Epipolae into the 
plain, they crossed a part of the marsh by throwing 
wooden doors and planks over the most difficult 
places, and at day-break carried all the enemy^s pali- 
sade and dyke, except a small part which was taken 
afterwards. A battle ensued, the Athenians were vic- 
torious, the right of the Syracusans fled to the city, 
and the left towards the river, with the view of re- 
treating to the Olympieium, of which the Syracusans 
had retained possession. A body of 300 select Athe- 
nians endeavoured to cut them off from the bridge of 
the Anapus, but were turned by the Syracusan ca- 
valry, and driven upon their own right wing, when 
Lamachus, the Athenian general, advancing from the 
left to their defence, was slain, with a few others, in 
passing a ditch, and his body was carried across the 
river by the Syracusans. This occurrence encouraged 
those who had fled into the town to advance again ; 
and part of them attacked the Athenian works on 
Epipolae, where Nicias had been detained by sickness. 
They succeeded in taking, and destroyed, an outwork 

1000 feet long (to SeKomXedfMP vporclxurfia, 102, 2), 

which had been raised to afford a necessary protection 
from surprise to those who were at work on the wall 
itself; but they were prevented from making any at- 
tempt upon the latter {avrov rov kukKov) wall by Nicias, 
who ordered the machines and wood collected before 
the wall, for the further progress of the work, to be 
set on fire, so that the enemy was unable to advance 
through the flames. They retired, therefore, and the 
more hastily, as the Athenians had now received assist- 
ance from the plain below, and the fleet from Thapsus 
was seen to enter the great harbour. 
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The Athenians, having now their fleet and army 
collected in one place, confidently undertook the com- 
pletion of a double wall from the clifis of Epipolae to 

the sea {airo r&v *Eirvn'oXjoov koI rov /efnf/jLvwSav9 dp^dfiepoif 
anrer€V)(tifyv fi^XP^ '^^ dtCKao'irqs relyei BvirKp tov9 Svpa/cO" 

arim/9j 103, 1.) They were now joined by many of the 
Siculi^ and by three penteconters from Tyrrhenia; 
they received supplies also from the adjacent parts of 
Italy ; while the Syracusans, despairing of being able 
to prevent the circumvallation, began to confer among 
themselves, as well as with the enemy, concerning 
terms of surrender. These conferences, however, had 
no result, and the only step taken by the Syracusans 
was to dismiss Hermocrates, and to appoint three new 
generals in his place. 

Meantime Gylippus the Lacedaemonian had sailed 
with four ships to their relief, leaving at Leucas the rest 
of the Corinthian fleet ; and although some accounts 
which he had received led him at first to believe that 
he should be too late, — ^which made him turn his at- 
tention to the security of the Greek cities on the coast 
of Italy, on his route, — further advices which reached 
him during his progress determined him, after having 
landed at Himera, to proceed from thence across the 
island to Syracuse, with 700 armed sailors and ma- 
rines (eTT^/SaTOi), 1000 Siculi, 1100 Himersei (of whom 
100 were cavalry), and a small force from Selinus and 
Gela. Encouraged by the arrival of a Corinthian 
ship, which announced the speedy advent of others, as 
well as by the intelligence of the approach of Gylippus 
by land, the Syracusans advanced with their whole 
force towards the Athenian position on Epipolae ; while 
Gylippus entered Epipolae without opposition through 
the same pass of Euryalus by which the Athenians had 
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ascended from Leon, and joined the Syracusans near 
the Athenian line of circumvallation. The Athenians 
were at this time employed in the construction of their 
double wall towards the great harbour, which was seven 
or eight stades in length, and of which no more than a 
small portion on the shore remained to be executed : 

^uPTa^dfi£V09 ms es fiajgrp^f cuf^ua/eircti €9 rag ^EinmXds' ni 
dv€ifia9 Kara rov EvpvTJKov^ V^ Ktu oi A6fjpeuoi tv wpmaVf 
e)(i»p€^ fJbera r&v XvpoucoauDv etfi to r^Lyyriia rSsv *A0fpHump, 
hvye £e Kara rovro rov Koipov eXBrnp iv ^ eirra ficv ^ orr«i 
araSlwp i^Sff eirerereKearo rols ^AOrivcdois is rov fieyav Xlfieva 
SvirKow reixpSt irkr/v Kara fipaj(y n ro 7rpo9 rrpf OdKairaav, 

(Thucyd. 7, 2, § 3, 4.) 

As the nearest point of the cliffs to the angle of the 
great harbour, near the site of the Agragian gate, is not 
less than eight stades, it seems evident that the ' seven 
or eight stades ' are to be confined to that part of the 
Athenian lines which were in the maritime plain, and 
that the portion which began at the cliffs, and crossed 
the site of Neapolis, having been completed, was not 
taken into account in this computation of Thucydides. 
Indeed, it is likely that this part of the work was 
already in progress when the Syracusans began their 
second counterwork or intrenchment across the marsh. 

Towards Trogilus and the other sea, stones were laid 
ready most part of the way ; some part of the wall 
was half-finished, and some part completed : to such 
an extreme of danger, adds the historian, had Syra- 
cuse arrived. He seems to have thought, that had 
the circumvallation been completed, the capture of 
the city would have been certain. It was to prevent 
the possibility of such a circumvallation, that Diony- 
Bxus I., twelve years afterwards, built a wall along the 
northern cliffs. 
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The fatal error of Nicias in neglecting to fortify 
EuryaluSi the key of Epipolse, — the importance of 
which, in the opinion of the ancients, is shown by the 
still extant fortress built in later times to protect this 
entrance into Syracuse, — is one of those unaccountable 
infatuations which often occur in military history. 
Instead of so doing, he had placed a garrison at Lab- 
dalum, apparently because that position commands a 
view towards Leon and Megara, on which side were, at 
that time, all his naval forces. As an exterior security 
to Euryalus, a post at Labdalum might have been 
useful, but it was of no value whatever when that 
point was left open. 

As soon as Gylippus had efiected a junction with 
the Syracusans, he ofiered to treat with the Athenians 
for their undisturbed evacuation of Sicily in five days : 
no answer was given. The forces on both sides were 
drawn out for battle, but no action ensued : Gylippus, 
seeing the Syracusans in disorder, withdrew to a more 
open place (1^ r^ evpvywpiav ijmKKov^ 3, 3), and when he 
perceived that Nicias remained behind his wall, (1701;- 
X^^ '"'pof 'T^ iavTov reljdBti) led his army to the hill 
Temenitis, and there encamped {hrl ripf Sxpav r^ T€/a€- 

lUTw tuiKovfianfv /au airrov ffuKia-avro) . The first position 

of Gylippus appears to have been between the Athe- 
nian wall and that of Temenitis; from thence he 
moved into the space afterwards occupied by the third 
Syracusan counterwork, and by the enclosure adjacent 
to it, and from thence into Temenitis. The next day, 
Gylippus made a demonstration towards the Athenian 
works, while he sent a division against Labdalum, 
which place was not seen from the Athenian position. 
By these means he succeeded in taking Labdalum, and 
put the garrison to death. The fact of Labdalum 
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having been invisible from the Athenian position, 
shows that it could not have been on the height of 
Bufalaro. On the same day an Athenian ship was 
taken by the Syracusans, while entering the harbour. 

The Syracusans and their allies now began to build 
a wall upwards from the city in a transverse direction 
to that of the Athenians, for the purpose of prevent- 
ing them from continuing their circumvallation in a 

northerly direction (ere/;)(i(|bv Sia r&v *EwiwpKSipy diro Trf9 
iroKe(09 ap^dfievoi oiw irpos ro eyscapaiov,^ T£)(p9 wirKow* 
Sjno9 oi A07fiHuoij €* fiii Bvpoano KaiXva'a4y fMjtceri diol re 

£crcv dfiroT€ixi<rai. 4, 1). We have seen that the Athe- 
nian circumvallation was a double wall ; that the first 
Syracusan counterwork was a wall with a palisade be- 
fore it, having wooden towers at intervals ; and that 
their second counterwork in the marsh consisted of a 
trench and palisade. In this third counterwork a single 
wall {reixos cnrXow) without a palisade seems to have 
been considered sufficient, because it was covered on the 
left by the outwork of Temenitis, and had a powerful 
force to protect the workmen engaged in raising it. 

The Athenians, having now finished their wall end- 
ing at the harbour, had collected their forces on the 
heights {avafiefii^eaav r/^ caw. 4, 2). In the night, 
Gylippus advanced towards a weak place in the Athe- 
nian wall ; but finding that his opponents were on the 
outside of the wall, and that they advanced against 
him, he withdrew : after which the Athenians raised 
that part of their wall higher, and kept that station to 
themselves, while their allies were stationed in other 
parts of the walls. 

* vphs Sp$iov — irpAff SoKivTts — irpAff ro a-ifiov, are employed in the 
same manner by Xenophon, Hell. 5, 4, $ 54 ; 4, 3, § 16. A comma, 
therefore, is required between ryjcdpo-ioy and rtlxof. 
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Nicias, finding his hopes of a successful event by 
land much impaired, now turned his attention to his 
naval resources, and resolved to fortify Plemmyrium. 
This promontory was opposite to the city, and nar- 
rowed the entrance of the harbour, so that, when 
fortified, the importation of necessaries would be 
easier, the station of the Athenian i^hips would be 
nearer to the Syracusan port, (t. t, the smaller or 
northern harbour,) and the Athenians would not be 
obliged to advance from the inner part of the bay in 
case of any movement on the part of the enemy : ovx^ 

oxmrep vuvy ae fjvxov rod Xi/ievos ras hrav€irfioya9 vo^riaea'OaCf 

rjjv Ti vavTue^ kiv&vtoi. (4, 4.) Proceeding, therefore, 
with some land forces and the ships, he built three 

forts, {Suueofuau9 (wv arpariav km tos wavs^ €^€ij(ur€ rpta 

^>poupuiy) in which he placed the greater part of the 
naval stores ; the ships of burden, as well as the war- 
ships, had already anchored there : ra a/cewi ra irKeioTa 

eicevTOy tuu ra irkoia rfiq exei ra ^AeyctKa wpfieiy km m rayelai 

v^s. (4, 5.) But the ships' companies {ra irT^sfpwfiara) 
soon experienced the inconveniences of this position. 
Water was scarce or far to fetch, and the Syracusans 
had augmented their cavalry at Polichne and the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius, so that it now amounted 
to one-third of their whole strength in that arm ; and 
the Athenian seamen were sometimes cut off by them 
when employed in collecting fuel : en-l ^pvyavurfiop 

mire e^ekffoiev ol vaShcu,. (4, 6.) 

Nicias sent, likewise, twenty ships towards Rhegium 
and Locri, to look out for the Corinthian ships coming 
to the assistance of the enemy. Meantime Gylippus 
continued the cross-wall through Epipolse (to Sut rS>v 
'EiriTToK&v relxos)^ making use of the stones which the 
Athenians had provided for their own circumvallation, 
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and which, as Thucydides had before infonned us, 
were chiefly collected near Trogilus. While engaged 
in this work, Gylippus drew out the Syracusans and 
their allies in front of the workmen, (yrporov tux'^h^'^os^ 
5, 1 ,) which obliged the Athenians to form a line op- 
posite to them. At length he attacked the enemy, — 
but, as the action occurred between the walls of the 

respective parties, {iiera^v r&v rei'^urfiartovy 5, 2,) the 

Syracusan cavalry was of no avail. From these cir- 
cumstances we may deduce with some degree of pro- 
bability the position of the eyKop^tov reixpf airkouvy or 

transverse single wall of the Syracusans, as well as the 
extent to which the Athenians had carried their cir- 
cumvallation to the northward. We may infer also 
that the distance was not very great between the 
Athenian lines and the nearly parallel Syracusan out- 
work of Temenitis. 

Gylippus took the blame of this failure upon him- 
self, and in a second action was more successful. On 
this occasion Nicias, who saw the necessity of making 
an effort to prevent the enemy's wall from crossing his 
line, which it had almost done, (^ yap km Smv w 

irape\rfKu0€i ripf r&v ^Adffvauov rod r^i^ovs reKevrrfP fj 

e/celvcov relxun^^ 6, 1,) commenced the attack. Gylip- 
pus drew out the hoplitae further beyond the walls 

than before, (e^ rSw r€ij(&v fiSXKov ij Trporepov^ 6, 2,) 

and thus obliged the Athenians, in meeting them, to 
expose their left flank to his cavalry in the plain be- 
yond the termination of the walls of either party (tcara 

rifv evpvxmpiav ^ t&v t€ij(&v dp^fxyrepfov ai epyaaUu ekqyov)* 

The Athenians were defeated, and retired in confusion 
within their walls ; and in the following night the 
Syracusan counterwork was carried out so far beyond 
the construction of the Athenians, that it was no 
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longer possible for the latter to complete their circum- 
vallation. Soon afterwards, twelve ships from Corinthi 
Ambracia, and Leucas, arrived at Syracuse without 
having encountered the Athenian ships sent to meet 
them. The Syracusan cross-wall was now united with 
the enclosure of Temenitis, (J^eruxio-av to Xovirov roU 

SvpaKO<rioi9 fU'Xpi' rov ^xapaiov rdypvSy 7, 1 ,) and thus 

largely extended the dimensions of that outwork of 
Achradina. 

Nicias, in a dispatch which he now sent to Athens, 
informed the Athenians that he could not continue to 
circumvallate the enemy, {mpvnvxyr^ airoifs^ 1 1 , 3,) 
unless their outwork {irapareixi^fio) were taken, which 
would require a large force ; and that, being unable to 
face their cavalry, he had become rather the besieged 
than the besieger. He complained of the increase of 
the enemy's allies, of the bad repair of his own ships, 
of the loss or desertion of his seamen, and requested 
permission to resign his command. This was refused, 
but it was voted that reinforcements should be sent in 
the spring, to be commanded by Demosthenes and 
Eurymedon : the latter, meantime, was dispatched, 
about the winter solstice, with ten ships, and twenty 
(or 120) talents. 

The Corinthians, having resolved, at the same time, 
upon sending further assistance to Syracuse, fitted out 
twenty-five ships, with vessels of burden {oXxaSes) for 
the transport of hoplitae. In the early spring Gylippus 
in person collected reinforcements from his Sicilian 
allies, and on his return with them to Syracuse, urged 
the Syracusans to oppose the enemy at sea, in which 
counsel he was seconded by Hermocrates. Accord- 
ingly, forty-five Syracusan ships from the small port, 
in which was the naval arsenal, {&c rod eKaacovo^ ov ^v koI 
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TO vciiptov avTolf, 22, 1 ,) endeavoured to effect a janc« 
tion with twenty-five others in the great harboor, with 
the view of assisting Gylippus in a projected attack by 
land upon Plemmyrium. Against the former of these 
squadrons the Athenians sent twenty-five ships, while 
thirty-five others met the squadron from the small port 
at the entrance of the great harbour. Here the Syra- 
cusans were at first successful ; but those who had 
forced the entrance of the harbour falling into disorder, 
the Athenians ultimately prevailed, destroyed eleven 
Syracusan ships, slew the greater part of the men on 
board of eight of them, and captured those of the three 
remaining. They erected a trophy on the small island 

off Plemmyrium, {^v r^ vfiai&Up r^ vpo rod UXa^fifAVplou^ 

23, 4,) now called Castelluccio, and, towing away the 
wrecks of their prizes, returned to their station at the 
head of the great harbour. 

Meantime Gylippus, marching by night, had at- 
tacked Plemmyrium, and, while the garrison was intent 
on the proceedings by sea, had carried the three for- 
tresses; in honour of which event the Syrabusans 
erected three trophies. The loss of Plemmyrium, ob- 
serves the historian, was the chief cause of the ruin of 
the Athenian armament. Three of their triremes were 
here stranded, (aveiXxwrfUuai, 24, 2,) and taken posses- 
sion of by the enemy ; besides which they lost the sails 
of forty triremes, a provision of com, and many stores 
belonging to trierarchs and sutlers. Nor was it long 
before they had to lament a similar loss sustained by 
them on the coast of Italy, where a squadron of Syra- 
cusan ships of war encountered and destroyed some 
vessels laden with supplies for them, burnt some of 
their ship-timber, (fi/\a vavrnrfnaifui^ 25, 2,) which had 
been collected for them in the Cauloniatis, and re- 
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turned to Syracuse with no other loss than that of one 
ship taken by the Athenian squadron of twenty ships, 
which was stationed at Megara. 

In the (great) harbour the Syracusans made a 
stockade in the sea, before the old ship-houses, (ei^ r^ 
Xifieifi irpo r&v ttoKcu&v v^maolicmvy 25, 5,) as a protection 
to them against the enemy. Although the historian 
employs only the words iv r^ Tutuaft^ he could not have 
meant the smaller harbour, into which the Athenians 
never entered, and of which doubtless the interior 
part, containing, as we know, the ve^pia^ or naval 
arsenal, was a closed port {KkBurroa Tuiurpi). It is pro- 
bable that the old ship-houses were within the walls of 
Achradina, not far from the isthmus of Ortygia. 

The Athenians, having brought near the stockade a 
ship of 10,000 talents' burden, fortified with wooden 
towers and bulwarks, drew out the stakes by wind- 
lasses placed in barges, or cut them with saws by 

means of divers : irpoaarforfovr^s vaShf fjMpio^pov^ Trvpyovs 
T€ ^vklvovs €}(pvarav kcH irapa^pay^ra^ €k re r&v cucarwp 
&v€uov dvaSovfievoi tov9 aravpovs tuu avexXaVj km KaraieO" 

Xufifi&pres i^eirpiov (25, 6.) Meantime there was an 
active interchange of missiles between the two con- 
tending parties ; but the Athenians succeeded in de- 
stroying the greater part of the stockade. 

About this time the Syracusans received some aug- 
mentation to their land forces from their Greek allies 
of Sicily {Sueeki&Toi) ; and being informed of the ex- 
pected arrival of an armament from Athens under 
Demosthenes and Eurymedon, determined to make an 
attempt upon the enemy by sea and land before the 
arrival of these reinforcements. They prepared for 
the naval attack by shortening, lowering, and strength- 
ening the prows of their ships, in imitation of tlie 
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Corinthians ; which alteration, as the Athenian prows 
were high and narrow, would give them an advantage 
when striking with the prow {avrlirfrnpot) ^ as well as 
the means of preventing the Athenians from breaking 
their line (the BUten-Xovs) ; while another favourite 
manoeuvre of the Athenians, that of moving round the 
enemy with the view of laying their ships alongside 
their opponents, and boarding them (the irepvnrK^vs) ^ 
would be frustrated by the want of space, now that 
the Athenians were confined to a small part of the 
harbour,^ 

While Gylippus advanced from the city against the 
Athenian lines, the hoplitse stationed at the Olym- 
pieium with the cavaky and light troops of Syracuse 
threatened the opposite side of the enemy's wall {Ik toS 

etrl darepa vpoa^i r^ Te/p^e^ 37, 2). The attack, it 

seems, was made near the two extremities of the Athe- 
nian position, but upon opposite sides of the circum- 
vallation : eighty Syracusan ships then advanced against 
the Athenian ships, to the great surprise of the Athe- 
nians, who were not in expectation of a naval attack. 
But speedily manning seventy-five ships, they advanced 
against the enemy, when an engagement ensued, which 
lasted a great part of the day, but terminated with 
little loss on either side, except that one or two Athe- 
nian ships were sunk by the enemy. 

^ Thucyd. 7, 36, 3. Diodoms (13, 10) says that by means of the 
low prows of the Syracasan ships, they were often enabled to sink 
the Athenians by a single blow. This appears to have been the com- 
mencement of that great change in the construction of the ancient 
galleys of war, by which the most projecting part of the metallic 
prow was placed below the water. See some remarks on this subject 
in reference to a brazen prow found on the site of the battle of Actium, 
in the first volume (second series) of the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature, p. 249, seq. 
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During the following day, the Syracusans reposed ; 
while Nicias, in expectation of a renewal of the attack, 
moored some vessels of burden in front of the stockade 
which he had erected in the sea before his triremes, to 
answer the purpose of a closed harbour : oXxoBas irpo- 

apfiure irpo rov a'<l>€T€pov crravpwfiarofy o aurols irpo r&v ve&v 
ami }ufi€P09 KkrfOTOv ev r^ OaXcurtrrf eireirqyei (38, 2.) An 

opening of 200 feet {Bvo irXSpa^ 38, 3) between the 
vessels of burden afforded egress to his ships, as well 
as a retreat in case of pressure from the enemy. The 
next day the attempt of the Syracusans was renewed by 
land and by sea ; when, partly by renewing the attack 
at an unexpected moment, and partly through the 
annoyance given by light vessels which moved round 
the Athenian ships, as well as in consequence of the 
improvements which had been made in the Syracusan 
ships, the Athenians were obliged to retreat, with the 
loss of seven ships sunk, and a great number of men 
killed or taken : but the enemy was prevented from 
entering the stockade by the dolphins, or weights at- 
tached for that purpose to the yards of the ships of 

burden : eireira, aurovs al Kepcuai virep t&p €airX(ov cu airo 
r&v oTiJcdBcjv heK^ivw^poi '^pfievcu extoXvov, (41, 2.) By 

the effect of these, one of the Syracusan ships was 
destroyed, and another was taken, together with the 
men belonging to it. The result of this encounter 
inspired the Syracusans with great hopes of becoming 
superior by sea as well as on shore ; and they were 
preparing for further offensive operations, when the 
arrival of Demosthenes and Eurymedon with the re- 
inforcement from Athens, which consisted of 73 ships 
and 5000 hoplitse, with a large force of light-armed, 
made an entire change in their feelings, — as they little 
expected that when the Lacedaemonians had established 
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themselves at Deceleia, within sight of Athens, the 
Athenians would have been capable of sending forth 
such an armament. 

Demosthenes, desirous of profiting by this efiect of 
his arrival, and of avoiding such ill consequences as 
had arisen from the dilatory conduct of Nicias, re- 
solved either to take Syracuse, or to withdraw the 
entire armament. Perceiving that the counterwork of 
the Syracusans on Epipolae, which interrupted the 
Athenian circumvallation, consisted of a single w^all, 
he resolved upon making an attempt to carry it, and 
then to attack the camp of Gylippus : 6p&v ro trapar^U 

X^aiJM Twp Svpaxoau»Vf f» e/cosiKiMrav ir€pi,TW)(ia€U a'if)a9 tout 
^A0rfV(uov9f dfirXoOv re ov, — Koiy ei eTrucpartiaei^ ri9 tS>v tc 
^EirinrokSiv Tfj9 avaficuretos km av0is tov eif airrcuf oTparaireiaVf 
pqBla>9 &v, &C. (42, 4.) We have seen that iraparclxurfia 

was the word employed by Nicias, in his dispatch to 
Athens, in describing the eyiedpfrvov relxos of the Syra- 
cusans. Gylippus now added to his intrenched or 
walled camp of Temenitis three similarly protected 
positions or outworks (Trporeix^f^ra) on the ascent of 
Epipoke, and a relxurfia (43, 3), or redoubt, at Eury- 
alus, — all manned by the Syracusans or their allies. 
And thus it appears that the Syracusans had now a 
system of outworks covering Achradina and Temenitis, 
and occupying the whole northern side of Epipolae. 
But even thus outflanked, and threatened in the rear, 
the Athenians were still able, by their numerical 
strength, to maintain their position on the southern 
cliffs of Epipolae, in face of Temenitis, from whence 
they extended nearly to the Anapus, and thus block- 
aded every part of Achradina, except its outlets to- 
wards the north. 

Demosthenes began his operations by laying waste 
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the enemy's lands near the Anapus : the only resist- 
ance he met with was from the cavalry and light 
troops at Olympieium. He next made a direct attack 
upon the cross-wall {iraparelxuriJM^ 43, 1) by machinery, 
but was not successful : his machines were burnt by 
the enemy who defended the walls, and his troops 
were repulsed by their other forces. He then con- 
certed with Nicias and the other generals an attack 
upon the enemy's extreme right at Euryalus; having 
carried which, his intention appears to have been to take 
the ey/eapaiov in reverse, which wall we may suppose to 
have now extended beyond the line of the Athenian 
circumvallation, nearly at a right angle to it, in the 
direction of Euryalus. He then intended to attack the 
camp of Gylippus, or hoped at least to complete the 
Athenian circumvallation. It was resolved that Nicias 
should remain in charge of the camp, while Demo- 
sthenes, Eurymedon, and Menander, taking with them 
five days' provision, as well as masons and all things 
necessary for the erection of a wall, should endeavour 
to surprise the enemy's fortified post (relxurfia) at 
Euryalus. In this they succeeded, having ascended by 
the same pass through which the Athenians had gained 
Epipolse on their first arrival (^Kora top Evpvrfkop, ^ep icai 

ri vporepa arparuL to irpSnov dve/Sfff 43, 3). A part of the 

garrison was slain, the remainder retired, and gave the 
alarm to those who occupied the three other outworks 
(irporreixicriiaTa) f as well as to 600 Syracusans who were 
in charge of that part of Epipolae, and who advanced 
to the support of the others, but, after a brave resist- 
tance, were turned by the Athenians. 

The latter now advanced to the Syracusan cross-wall 
(Tra/Mtrc/^Mr/xa) , and began to pull down the battlements 
(ras hrasJ^eis dweavpovj 43, 5), when the Syracusans 
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and their allies issued from their works (ec rm 
irpfneixurfiarmv) ^ headed by Gylippus.^ These at first 
were unable to resist the enemy ; but the latter having, 
in the confidence of victory, advanced in disorder, 
were attacked and defeated by the Boeotians at a mo- 
ment when, although the greater part of the Athe- 
nians had attained the heights, some were still on 
the ascent. The confusion soon became complete. 
If (adds the historian) there is a difficulty in de- 
scribing a battle by day, how shall the occurrences 
of a wtcTOfjMxui (44, 2) be detailed? Though the 
moon shone brightly, there was not always suffi- 
cient light to distinguish a fiiend from a foe. The 
watchword of the Athenians, by its frequent repetition 
aloud, became known to the enemy, and no longer 
gave confidence to the Athenians. The singing of the 
paean, too, by the Doric allies of the Athenians, as well 
as by the enemy, was another misfortune, as it left 
them quite uncertain as to the numbers of the enemy 
around them. Driven back upon the clifis of Epipolse, 
through which there are only a few narrow passages, 

(<rr€i/^9 wcri9 rfj9 airo rw 'Evffiro\&v iraXa^/eaTafiaa-eu^^ 

44, 8,) many perished in throwing themselves over the 
cliffs ; and of those who reached the plain in safety, 
many of the men recently arrived were unable, from 
their ignorance of the place, to find their way back 
to the camp ; but, wandering in the night, were cut 
down in the morning by the cavalry of the Syra- 
cusans. 

The next day the Syracusans erected two trophies r 
one at the entrance of Epipolae, the other where the 

^ We have seen that Thucydides described the endosure of Teme- 
nitis itself as a irportixicfta. 
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Bceotians first opposed the enemy (eni re rds *EwviroXa29 

ff 17 irpoa'/3aa'i9f km Kara to j(mplov ij ol Bouorol TrpSnov 

dvT&mfaaVf 45, 1). This entrance of Epipolae was 
doubtless no other than the pass of Euryalus, by which 
the Athenians had ascended. A truce was then agreed 
upon, for the purpose of delivering to the Athenians 
their slain. 

This failure left no hope of accomplishing the object 
of the expedition. Demosthenes, therefore, now urged 
in council his other alternative, — an immediate return 
to Athens ; and the more so, as his active opponent 
had instantly departed for the purpose of collecting 
land forces from the other parts of Sicily. A great 
part of the Athenian camp was moreover in a marshy 
place ; the unhealthy season had commenced, and the 
men were dispirited. But Nicias would not consent 
to depart without instructions from Athens. Demo- 
sthenes and Eurymedon then urged a removal to 
Thapsus or Catana, from whence the land forces might 
subsist themselves upon the lands of the enemy, and 
where the ships would have space for their movements. 
But Nicias still entertained hopes, founded partly upon 
the distressed state of the Sjnracusan treasury, but 
chiefly upon a party within the walls of Syracuse, with 
whom he entertained a correspondence. No measures 
of departure therefore had been taken, when Gylippus 
returning to Syracuse with numerous auxiliaries, about 
the same time that a reinforcement of hoplitae arrived 
from the Peloponnesus by the circuitous route of 
Libya and Selinus, the Syracusans prepared for a 
general attack upon the enemy by sea and land. 
Meantime sickness increased in the Athenian camp, 
and Nicias consented that orders should be issued for 
a departure at the shortest notice; when an occurrence 
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intervened which sealed the fate of this unfortunate 
armament* 

A total eclipse of the moon, on the 27th of August, 
413 B. c, was considered by most of the Athenians as 
an omen {ivOv^uop^ 50, 4) which warned the commanders 
to desist from departure ; and Nicias, who was some- 
what superstitious, leaning to this opinion, the sacred 
interpreters pronounced that it required a delay of 
thrice nine days. The Syracusans were rejoiced to 
hear of this, and, with the view of preventing the 
enemy from establishing himself in any other part of 
Sicily, determined to attack his ships. As a previous 
measure, they exercised their troops for some days, 
and then made a demonstration on the Athenian walls, 
where, the approach being narrow, the Athenians 
suffered a loss of seventy horses and some hoplitae in 
retiring into the gates of their intrenched camp, from 
which they had issued (51). 

On the following day the Syracusans advanced with 
seventy-six ships, while their infantry proceeded 
against the Athenian walls. A general action ensued 
by sea, the Athenians engaging with eighty-six ships. 
The Syracusans defeated their opponents in the centre, 
which gave them the means of cutting off and destroy- 
ing, in the bay of Dascon, the Athenian right, under 
Eurymedon, who, in his endeavours to outflank his 
adversary, had approached very near the land in that 
part of the great harbour, ev r^ tcoiK^ tcai ft^x^ '^^^ 
XtfUvo9.^ (52, 2.) Eurymedon himself was slain.^ 
Gylippus now, — ^with a view to occupy the shore, and 
to destroy the defeated Athenian sailors who should 

^ np69 TOP KSkirov top Adax^pa nakovfiwvop, Diodor. 13» 13. 
' According to Diodorus, seven Athenian vessels were sunk on 
this occasion, and Earymedon was slain after having landed* 
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land upon it from their ships, as well as to assist 
the Syracusan ships in dragging away the enemy's 
defeated vessels, which had not been able to Qnter the 
stockaded refuge at the Athenian camp, but had drifted 
{KaTwl>€pofi€ua9, 53, 1) along the shore, — advanced 
with a portion of the army along the mole (x^Xv) 
which separated the marsh Lysimeleia from the sea. 
He was opposed by the Tyrseni,* who drove some of 
the leading files into the marsh ; after which, reinforce- 
ments arrived on both sides, when the Athenians pre- 
vailed, killing a few of the enemy's hoplitae. By this 
fortunate occurrence the greater part of the Athenian 
ships were saved, and brought within the stockade ; 
but eighteen were taken on this day by the enemy, 
who put all the men on board to death. An attempt 
was then made to bum the Athenian ships, by sending 
against them an old ship of burden {oXjcdBa irdkcuca/^ 
53, 3), filled with combustibles. The wind was favour- 
able, but the Athenians met the fire-ship with materials 
for extinguishing fire {afi€<rrqpi4i luoKuiuiTaj 53, 4), and 
thereby prevented its approach. 

Thucydides has not informed us, in any part of his 
narrative, of the numbers of land forces on either side, 
but he has named the allies of each party. On that 
of the Athenians there were troops from about thirty 
states of Greece, in alliance with or subjection to 
Athens, added to those of the Greek cities of Thurium 
and Metapontum in Italy, those of Naxus, Catana, 
and Egesta in Sicily, (Agrigentum remained neutral,) 
some lapyges and Tyrrheni, and the greater part of 
the Siculi. The Syracusans were assisted from Sicily 

' The Tyrsenian or Tyrrhenian hoplitse were armed like the Greeks, 
ajB we perceive from numerous monuments lately discovered in Tyr- 
rhenia. 
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by the Greek cities Camarina, Himera, Gela, and 
Selinus, and by some of the Siculi ; from Grreece by 
Sparta, Corinth , Leucas, and Ambraciai and by some 
Arcadians, Sicyonii, and Boeotians. 

The Syracusans, 'having now become masters of the 
great harbour, aimed at nothing less than the capture 
of the entire armament ; and with this view they b^an 
to close the entrance by anchoring triremes moored 
across the opening, together with sailing vessels and 

barges (rpiripeo'i irKayuu?^ mi 7rXoio» Ktu axaroiSf err* 

afftcvpiov opfiifyvT€9^ 59, 3).^ The Athenian commanders, 
in notifying to the Catanians their intention of sailing 
from Syracuse, had imprudently authorized a suspen- 
sion of the supplies which they had been in the habit 
of receiving from thence, and in consequence had now 
to add the prospect of starvation to their other diffi- 
culties. Thus circumstanced, they found it prudent 
to abandon their upper walls, to contract their forti- 
fication round the ships to the smallest compass 
sufficient to comprehend their sick and stores {ra ^ 

'^^hci '^^ ^^ exKiirelvy irpoB ie aimus raSs vawrw anrokafimrref 
htarei/xi^funi iaov otov re eKaxurrov^ &C., 60, 2), and 

leaving a force to protect it, to place all the rest of the 
infantry on board of the best ships, and to hazard a 
general naval action; if victorious, to proceed to 
Catana; and if not, to burn the ships, and to endeavour 
to reach by land some friendly state, whether Hellenic 
or barbaric^ that is to say, either of the Greek colonies 
or of the Siculi. 
They descended therefore from the upper walls on 

' According to Thacydides, the width of the entrance of the bay of 
Syracuse was eight stadea : the true meaaarement ia 1200 yards, or 
about six stades. Dtodorus (13, 14) says the Syracusans were three 
days employed in this operation. 
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the southern cliffs of Epipolse,^ (& re yap r&v Svfo 
T€vxAv inroicardfifiaavy 60, 3|) and manned about 110 
ships : every hoplite, who by age was suited to the 
service, was obliged to embark; and to them were 
added many bow-men and javelin-men of Acamania 
and other foreign states. Nicias made a speech to his 
troops, in which he insisted upon the advantage to be 
derived from the grappUng-irons (jc^lpes a-i&rjpeiu) with 
which the Athenian ships had been fitted, as they 
would render boarding easy, after which the hoplitae 
embarked had only to do their duty. But Gylippus — ^to 
whom every thing which now passed in the enemy's 
camp seems to have been known — had already pro- 
vided a covering of leather for the prows of his ships, 
to obviate the effect of the grapples {tm yap Trpapa^ tuu 
Tfj9 ve»9 €UH» eni m\u KOfrefivpamaav^ 65, 3) ; and he re- 
marked, in a speech addressed to his troops, that ' the 
crowd of landsmen whom the enemy had placed on 
board, and their numerous ships, forced to act in a 
small space, could not fail to create confusion.' 

Nicias drew out the remainder of the land forces 
on the sea-side, while Demosthenes, Menander, and 
Euthydemus advanced with the fleet, directly across 
the great harbour, against the barrier of ships at the 
entrance, with the intention of forcing it : eudif9 iirKeov 

irp69 TO ^€vy/jM Tov Xi/i€j/09, Koi rov Kara\rf<l>0€VTa {aL 
"ei^evra, irofcCKifi^ivTay ^cuffOana) BieicirXouPy fiovXofiepoi 

fiuuraaOcu is ro e^.^ (69, 4.) Of the Syracusan ships, 

' TOW di Xotwhtf ixkw lonyirff irapck rrjp Bakturawf 6 Nac/ar, iickiww to 
firya or/xindrcdoif ml rcb rtlxff rii awaimrra np^f to 'H/xiieXcioy. (Hat. 
Nic. 24.) Thia is the only datum, I believe, for the sitaatioii of the 
temple of Hercules. 

^ The Scholiast reads leoraXci^tfnTa, and supposes that an opening 
had been left in the (cvyfia : but the nature of the Athenian attack 
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which in number were nearly as before, some weiie 
stationed for the protection of the barrier, the re- 
mainder round the harbour, in order to fall upon the 
enemy on every side, while the land forces were simi* 
larly disposed on the shore opposite to the ships. 
Sicanus and Agatharchus commanded on the right and 
left; Pythen, the Corinthian, in the centre. The 
Athenians, having arrived at the barrier, succeeded at 
first in overpowering some of the ships which com- 
posed it, and were endeavouring to detach the fasten- 
ings, when they were attacked on every side by the 

Syracusans : eTretS^ S d *AOtfvato^ irpoa-e/JLuryov r^ ^evyfum, 
T§ fi€P irpomj pvfi/p emirXeovres CKparow rw rerarffiesHW 
veS)p irpo9 €euT^f Ktu eireipwPTO Xuetv ra9 fcXafaeif' fiera Se 
TOVTO, &C. (70, 2.) 

The action soon became general throughout the 
harbour. In such a crowd of vessels, amounting to- 
gether to near 200, attacks with the beak {efj^oKcu) 
were much less common than those alongside (Trpoa^ 
fioXal) . Great skill was shown on both sides by the 
officers (Kvfiepvrrrai) ^ and promptitude by the seamen 
(yavTcu) ; nor was there less emulation on the part of 
the soldiers embarked {hnfiaTcu)^ in their attempts to 
board their adversaries, after the discharge of arrows, 
darts, and stones, as the opponent ships approached 
each other. So great was the noise, that those who 
gave out the orders {iceKevfrrai) could seldom make 
themselves heard. At length, the Athenians were 
every where turned to flight. 

The land forces on both sides had beheld the spec- 
tacle with the utmost anxiety. Of the Athenians, 

upon the barrier is adverse to this supposition, which is otherwise 
unlikely. 
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some endeavoured to assist such of the ships as escaped 
from capture, and took refuge at the camp ; others 
turned their attention to the safety of their walls, — ^for 
there was now a probability, observes the histmian, 
that they might experience what they had caused the 
Lacedaemonians to suffer at Pylus, who, after the de- 
struction of their ships, had lost also their men on 
shore. But they still possessed about sixty serviceable 
ships, while the Syracusans had not so many as fifty. 
Demosthenes proposed, therefore, to endeavour again 
to force the passage early the next morning. Nicias 
consented to make the attempt, but the seamen refused 
to embark; and so completely were they morally 
subdued, that, during the second day after the battle, 
they allowed the Syracusans to tow away all their own 
ships, except a few which had been burnt by the 
Athenians. 

In the mean time, Hermocrates, on the first of these 
two days, had proposed to the Syracusan commanders 
to send some of their men to break up the roads and 
occupy the passes, as he feared greatly the effect of 
such a land force, should it obtain a footing in the 
interior of Sicily. But his proposition was overruled, 
on the ground that the Sjrracusans were fatigued with 
their exertions, and wished to enjoy the festival of 
Hercules, which happened to be on that day.^ 

Hermocrates, therefore, in order to gain time, and 
prevent the Athenians from marching that night, sent 
persons, in friendly guise, to the gate of their camp, 
desiring them not to march, as the Syracusans were 
guarding the passes; — a stratagem which not only 

^ They recovered possession of the temple of Hercules when the 
Athenians abandpned their upper walls. — ^Plut. Nic. 24. 
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produced the desired effect, but induced the Athenians 
to remain all the ensuing day, in order to furnish 
themselves as much as possible with whatever would 
be useful on their intended march; while Gylippus 
and the land forces under him proceeded to block up 
the roads, and occupy the fords and other places where 
the enemy was likely to pass. 

On the third day after the battle, the Athenians, 
leaving their sick and wounded in the camp, and 
carrying with them a very insufficient store of provi- 
sions, in the expectation of meeting a supply from 
some of the friendly Siculi, marched in two bodies, the 
first commanded by Nicias, the second by Demo- 
sthenes. The hoplitse in each body formed a hollow 

quadrangle, (to & e^tipei ip irXauri^ rerayfiepop, 78,2,) 

within which were the baggage, the light-armed, and 

the followers (rovs Be CKCVo^povs Kcu rov ifKeurrov SxKov 

ivT09 etxpv oi o7rX2T<u), They found the ferry of the 
Anapus occupied by the enemy, but made good their 
passage, though annoyed in their subsequent march 
by his horse and light-armed. After a march of 40 
stades, they halted for the night on a hill, from whence 
they advanced in the morning 20 stades, and then 
encamped in a plain, (x^piov awMv t«, 78, 4,) for the 
sake of obtainiag provisions and water, which latter 
was scarce during a distance of many stades on the 
road they were about to take. Their march was 
directed upon Catana, by the vale of the Anapus, and 
round the western side of Mount Hybla, the maritime 
road from Syracuse to Catana being closed against 
them. 

It appears, therefore, that they crossed the Anapus 
near the modern bridge over that river, situated about 
a mile and a half from the head of the great harbour, 
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and that, having marched four miles further along the 
right bank of the Anapus, they halted for the night on 
the heights about a mile south of the Cavetta, a preci- 
pitous gorge so called, where the Anapus issues from 
the heights of Mount Hybla, and is immediately joined 
by the branch from Floridia and S. Paulo. The inha- 
bited plain into which they moved on the following 
morning is evidently that of Floridia, and their position 
appears to have been near the site of that town. Here 
they remained during that day, while the Syracusans 
were employed in obstructing their line of march, and 
in fortifying a strong height in that direction, called 
the Acrsean rock, on either side of which there 
was a precipitous ravine : ^ Be Xo^9 xofyrepo? luu 

€KaT€p(o0€v aurov yapa^fM KpifffiiHo&rfs' eKoKuro Se ^AKfxuav 
Xen-as.^ (78, 5.) 

On the following day the Athenians moved forward, 
but were so much annoyed by the enemy's horsemen 
and light-armed, that they returned to their former 
station, though it afforded no supplies, and the com- 
munication around them was cut off by the enemy's 
cavalry. The next morning they again advanced to 

the fortified hill, (top 'Ko<f>ov top aTrorerei^jdurfAepoVf 79, 1,) 

but found the enemy so well protected by their wall, 
and by the light-armed on the steep slope of the height 
behind them, that the Athenians were again obliged to 
retire, having been somewhat disheartened also by a 

^ The *AKpaioif Xcirar appears not to have had any connection with 
Acne, a colony of S3rraca8e, of which there are considerable remains 
at Acremonte, near Palazznolo. Acrse is -about 20 miles (24 m. p., 
Antonin. et Peuting. Itin.) due west of Syracuse, whereas the 
Acrsean rock was in a north-westerly direction, and not more than 
ten or eleven miles distant from Syracuse. It has not yet been iden- 
tified. 
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thunder-storm. Gylippus, at the same time, sent a 
division of his army into the rear of his opponents, to 
obstract their retreat in the direction by which they 

had come, (airorai^catWay ix rov SwurOeiff 79, 4,) but they 

were able to frustrate this attempt, and, advancing 
further into the plain, they remained there that night. 
In moving forward the next day, they were surrounded 
by the enemy, many of their rear and stragglers were 
cut off, and many othero were wounded by missiles ; 
so that they had not advanced more than five or six 
stades, before they found it necessary to halt in the 
plain, where they remained that night, and where 
Nidas and Demosthenes determined to change their 
line of march, and, instead of pursuing the route to- 
wards Catana, to turn towards the other side of Sicily, 
and to take the direction of Camarina or of Gela. 

Endeavouring to deceive the enemy, therefore, by 
making fires, they moved off in the night, but not 
without some confusion ; so that the division of De- 
mosthenes, amounting to more than half the army, 
became separated from that of Nicias, and followed at 
some distance in a less orderly manner. In the morn- 
ing {&fia & T^ 1^, 80, 4) the whole army arrived near 
the sea, and fdl into the Helorine way (r^ o&v ripr 
*EK»panpf KoKoufidin^) f which they pursued until they 
arrived at the river Cacyparis, which they intended to 

ascend, (rrapa TCP irarnfiiw iOMy caw &a /Aecroyeiat,) hoping 

to meet some of the Siculi, to whom they had sent for 
that purpose. Hence it appears that the distance 
between the Athenian camp in the plain of Floridia, 
and the Helorine way near the sea, to the northward 
of the Cacyparis, was about two-thirds of a night's 
march; for they moved in the night (hf ry wkt\ 80, 3), 
and the beginning of the night had been consumed 
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in deliberation. The distance of the Cassibili from 
Floridia is about ten miles by the road ; this river, 
therefore, being moreover the first of any magnitude 
to the south of Syracuse, seems clearly to be the 
ancient Cacyparis. 

At the river the Athenians found a Syracusan guard 
obstructing the ford with a wall and palisade {airo- 

revxilSpvaav re Ktu cnrotrravpova'av top iropov^ 80, 5), an 

effect apparently of the provision made by Gylippus 
and the Syracusans for occupjring the fords and passes 

round Syracuse {r&v pelOpenv seal wora/i&v ra^ 8uifida-€i9 

^vKouraov^ 74, 2), before the Athenians had moved 
from thence, and while it was yet uncertain in what 
direction they would march. The Athenians, having 
forced the passage of the Cacyparis, moved on towards 
the Erineus. The division of Demosthenes, which 
was 50 stades in the rear of that of Nicias, was over- 
taken by the Syracusans about the hour of dinner 
{^€pi apiarov &paVf 81, 1), and had no more than time 
to form in order of battle, when they were surrounded 
and attacked in a walled enclosure of olive-trees, 
having a road through it, into which they had retired 

(aP€ikffOGn'€9 es ri x^pu>v, ^ KvicKif fiev rei^iov Trepiipff 6&9 
Se eifOev re sedi evOof^ eKaaf Sij au/e o\iya9 eTj^ei/, ifidKKovro 

mpiffToSov^ 81, 3). Here they suffered so much during 
the remainder of the day from the enemy's missiles, — 
for he avoided close action, — that, when at night Gy^- 
lippus, in his own name and that of the Sjrracusans 
and their allies, offered the Athenians their Uves on 
condition of submission, they accepted the terms. 
They were 6000 in number : each man, in delivering 
up his arms, placed the money he had with him in his 
shield: the whole amount filled four shields. The 
prisoners were then marched off to Syracuse. 
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The next day, Gylippus continued in pursuit of 
Nicias, who, in the course of the preceding day, had 
arrived at the Erineus, and, having crossed that river, 
had halted on a height beyond it. Here he was in- 
formed by the Syracusans of the surrender of Demo- 
sthenes ; and having been permitted to send a horseman 
to assure himself of the fact, he then made offer to the 
enemy to defray all the expenses which the Syracusans 
had incurred by the war, and to deliver an Athenian 
as a hostage for each talent. But Gylippus and the 
Syracusans rejected these conditions, and assailed the 
enemy on all sides with missiles. This lasted until 
the evening, when the Athenians found themselves in 
great distress for want of provisions : during the night 
they made an ineffectual attempt to retreat, but were 
unable to elude the enemy's vigilance ; and it was not 
until the morning that they were once more in motion, 
when they hastened forward to the river Assinarus 

{'^eljovTo wpos ivv ^Acaivctpov irorofiov^ 84, 2) , urged by 

thirst and the hope of finding, if they could pass the 
river, some protection from the horsemen and light- 
armed, who incessantly annoyed them. But the 
enemy attacked them at the passage of the Assinarus, 
and thus threw them into confusion while pressing 
forward to the stream, which flowed between precipi- 
tous banks (rjv & Kfnffip&Se^^ 84, 4) . Some were carried 

down the current {efiirdKao'a'Ofievo^ Karepp&w^ 84, 3), and 

many fell either by the missiles of the enemy's light- 
armed, or by the swords of the Peloponnesians who 
descended into the ravine, or by the horsemen, when 
any attempted to escape. The water, muddy as it was, 
and discoloured by blood, was still eagerly drunk by 
the Athenians. Nicias now surrendered to Gylippus, 
to whom and the Lacedaemonians he left the disposal 



r, 
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of his own fate, requesting, at the same time, that the 
slaughter should cease : upon which, Gylippus gave 
orders to make prisoners {^toypeip leekeuey 85, 2), and 
his surviving enemies laid down their arms, including 
300 who had made good their passage through the 
Syracusan guards in the preceding night, hut who 
were speedily overtaken. 

The whole number collected, however, was not 
great ; for the loss sustained, as well at the Assinarus 
as in the preceding attacks, had been more severe than 
on any occasion during the Sicilian war ; and many 
were concealed by the victorious soldiers, to be sold as 
slaves for their own profit. 

As the route of the Athenians appears to have been 
changed after forcing the passage of the Cacyparis, 
and, instead of following up that river to the north- 
westward, to have been directed to the south-westward 
upon Camarina, where, as appears from some former 
transactions (Thucyd. 6, 88), they were Ukely in their 
present condition to meet with assistance, — it is pro- 
bable, that in approaching the site of the modem 
Noto, they quitted the Helorine way and the vicinity 
of the sea-shore ; — and that, having crossed the river 
Falconara, probably not far from Noto, they en- 
camped upon a height on the right bank of that 
river. The day's march, on this supposition, was 
about twelve miles. The next day they hastened for- 
ward to the Assinarus, but their march, under the 
circumstances, could not have been of more than three 
or four miles ; at which distance, from the Falconara 
to the south-west, occurs the river Abisso, not far from 
its exit from the hills of Spaccafumo. I am inclined 
to believe, therefore, that the river Falconara is the 
ancient Erineus, and the Abisso the Assinarus ; and 
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consequently, that the Assinaras and Hdorns were 
one and the same river : the latter name having pre- 
vailed probably towards the sea, where the city Helorus 
stood. Examples of a double name, under similar 
circumstances, are not uncommon in ancient geogra- 
phy, — and, we may add, in all ages; for this river, 
although now known as the Abisso in the lower part 
of its course, is named Atellari in the upper,^ possibly a 
corruption of Assinarus. From the name of the river 
a festival was celebrated at Syracuse, called the Assi- 
naria. 

The prisoners, both the Athenians and their allies, 
were confined in the stone quarries. Nicias and De- 

^ Fazello, de Rebus Sieulis, p. 111.— The followmg considerations 
may be stated in sopport of the identity. The Erxneus is the only 
mer noticed by Ptolemy (in his text it is Orinos) between Cape 
Pachynum and Syracuse ; from which circam8tanoe« as well as from 
its mention by Thucydides and other authors, we may infer that it 
was a river of some importance. Now^ there are but two such rivers 
between the Cassibili or Cacyparis and Cape Pachynwn, namely, the 
Falconara and the Abisso ; and of these the Falconara is not of suffi- 
cient magnitude, nor are its banks sufficiently precipitous, for the 
circumstances of the last defeat of Nicias. But with the Abisso these 
circumstances perfectly accord. Its modem name alone inclines one 
to believe that it was the river intended by Thucydides. I am aware 
that Sicilian antiquaries, under the persuasion that the Falconara is 
the ancient Assinarus, sometimes name it the Assinaro : this, how- 
ever, is not an old tradition, but the consequence of a modem opinion, 
and cannot be adduced as an evidence on the question, any more 
than the Pizzuta or Guglia which is seen in the plain of Helorus, near 
the sea, a few miles to the southward of Noto, and which is supposed 
to mark the site of the capture of Nicias, can be taken as a proof of 
that locality. Its position, in fieu^, between the two rivers and near 
the sea, will not agree with the evidence of Thucydides. There can 
be little doubt that the Pizzuta, like another ancient Guglia of the 
same kind, near Magnisi, which stood on the great route from Sjrra- 
cuse to the northward, was the sepulchral stele of some individual or 
ftimily. 
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mosthenes were put to death ; the former chiefly at 
the instigation of the Corinthians» supported hy the 
Syracusans who had been in secret oorrespcmdenoe 
with Nicias, and contrary to the wishes of Gylippus ; 
for the Lacedaemonians were grateful to Nicias for his 
conduct in fieivour of their countrymen taken at Pylus, 
whfle they bore a contrary feeling towards Demo^ 
sthenes, who was the victorious commander at the 
same place. During eight months, the Athenians and 
their allies of the SicUian and Italian Greek cities 
suffered the extreme of misery in the quarries, exposed 
without shelter to the sun, and the cold nights of 
winter, with a scanty allowance of food and water. 
The other captives, at the end of seventy days, were 
sold as slaves : all Sicily, says the historian, was filled 
with them. The whole number made prisoners was 
about 7000. 

Thus ended this imprudent enterprise : a result not 
unusual in such distant expeditions, but, in the present 
instance, disastrous in the extreme ; chiefly in conse- 
quence of the inability of the commander, who, how^ 
ever deserving of the encomium of Thucydides,^ was 
unfit for the circumstances in which he was placed ; 
and who was still more unfortunate in having for an 
opponent one who, although strongly tainted with the 
Spartan vices of covetousness and dishonesty, was one 
of the most able commanders whose actions have been 
recorded in the history of Greece. 



The victory of Gelon at Himera had liberated Sicily 
from the barbarians for seventy years, or at least had 

S)tfnK4ir6«Uf diii r^p waarm h aprri^p vtvofuafuvtiw imrlfitwrw. Thucjrd. 7, 
56,5. 
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confined them to Panormus and the harbours of the 
western extremity of the island, when a renewal of the 
quarrel between the same two republics, Selinus and 
Egesta, which had brought the Athenians to Syracuse, 
now caused a renewal of Carthaginian invasion. The 
Egestsei, no longer supported by Athens, craved assist- 
ance from Carthage : an immense armament was sent 
to Sicily in the spring of the year 410 b.c, and Selinus 
fell before the Syracusans could come to its assistance. 
In this year and the three following, the Carthaginians 
made themselves masters of Himera, Acragas, Gela, 
and Camarina. Dionysius, a young man who had 
been attached to the party of Hermocrates, the suc- 
cessful leader of the Syracusans against Nicias, and 
who had been severely wounded in a combat of fac- 
tions which had been fatal to Hermocrates, was sent 
to Gela, with a force of 2000 men and 400 horse, at 
the moment when Acragas had been already taken, 
and Gela was threatened as the next object of the 
invaders. Dionysius succeeded in quelling the internal 
commotions at Gela, which were the chief obstacle to 
any hope of successful resistance to the enemy ; but 
the moment appearing favourable to him for obtaining^ 
the chief command at home, he led back his forces to 
Syracuse. He was successful in obtaining the post of 
military chief, with supreme power {arparfiyo^ avra- 
Kpdrmp)^ but not without a colleague, Hipparinus, 
whose daughter Dionysius afterwards married.^ 

In the course of a few years, Dionysius reduced to 
obedience ^tna, Enna, Catana, Naxus, and Leontium, 
and carried on the war with the Carthaginians with an 
alternation of success. In the year 397 b. c. he ad- 

• 

*^odor. 13, 64, teq. Hutarch. Dion. 3. Aristot. Polit. 5, 6. 
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vanced to the furthest extremity of Sicily, and took 
Motya, after a most obstinate resistance ; but in the 
following year was himself besieged in Syracuse by a 
Carthaginian fleet, which occupied all the western and 
southern side of the great harbour, while an immense 
army was encamped around Polichne. It was on this 
occasion that Himilco plundered the great temples of 
Ceres and Proserpine, built by Gelon from the Cartha- 
ginian spoils, which stood in the yet unprotected 
suburb of Temenium, and applied the materials of the 
tombs within his reach, particularly that of Gelon and 
Damareta, to the protection of his camp and the erec- 
tion of three fortresses, at Plemmyrium, Polichne, and 
Dascon.^ But as soon as the Syracusan fleet had 
been joined by thirty ships from the Peloponnesus and 
Italy, Dionysius concerted an attack upon the enemy 
with his brother Leptines, who commanded the fleet. 
Dionysius marched in the night to the temple of 
Cyane, and at day-break attacked the enemy by land, 
while Leptines, with eighty ships, crossed the harbour, 
and attacked the enemy, unprepared for action, with 
the most fortunate result. At Dascon, forty of the 
enemy's penteconters had been drawn up on shore, 
and some triremes, with the transports of the arma- 
ment, were at anchor in the adjacent part of the bay. 
Dascon was assailed simultaneously by some Syracusan 
triremes and by the cavalry of Dionysius. The Punic 

' Diodor. 14, 63. Mitford has committed a grievous error in 
mistaking Temenium, the suburb of Achradina, for Achradina itself. 
Had Achradina been taken, all Syracuse would have been in posses- 
sion of the Carthaginians, except the island. But it is evident that 
neither in this nor in any other of the Carthaginian expeditions 
against Syracuse did they succeed in effecting a lodgement within the 
walls. 
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ahips were set on fire : the conflagration spread to the 
transports, and many of these, detached and floating 
about the harbour, were taken and brought to the city 
by some of those who, on account of their youth or 
age, had been left at home. To the people of Syra- 
cuse it was a theatrical spectacle,^ afibrded to them by 
the vengeance of the two plundered goddesses. 

Himilco now submitted to pay 300 talents for per- 
mission to retire without impediment to Africa, leaving 
the Siculi to retreat as they best might into th^ for- 
tresses, his Iberian auxiliaries to enlist in the service 
of Syracuse, and his other barbarian allies to become 
slaves to the Syracusans.' Success continued gene- 
rally to attend Dionysius against the Carthaginians, as 
well as his other opponents in Sicily. He was equally 
fortunate in contending with some of the great cities 
of the southern shores of Italy, and in establishing a 
permanent influence in others. In the Adriatic he 
built the city Lissus in the island of that name, and 
assisted the Parians in colonizing Pharus. At home 
the course of his authority experienced so little in- 
terruption, that he was enabled to employ it in the 
maintenance of peace and security, in the encou- 
ragement of letters and the arts, in building temples 
of the gods, and generally in the aggrandizement and 
embellishment of Syracuse, so that it became one of 
the most beautiful as well as the greatest of Greek 
cities.' 

' Tois cjc rijs ir6K€mt ^orpue^y avnPauf§ yi»€<rBm r^y Biatf. — ^Diodor. 
14, 73. 3 Diodor. 14, 75. 

• mXOff wtpUfiakt TJ irtJXcc, ri|Xi«>vrD tA fteytBos, Zotm tg inSXci 
yw4ir&ai rhv mpifioXop fUyurrw r&v '"EXktfvUknf wSKtmv . » . ^<bv tv vmift 
Kor^fTKMvwrM Kfu T SkXu rii mnrttlvovra wp6g tt&(ffatp «roXc«ff mi 
Diodor. 15, 13. 



^mM 
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The effects and example of the administration of 
Dionysius continued to be felt during ten years of the 
reign of his son, Dionysius 11., and until they were 
interrupted by the dissensions between the tyrant and 
his uncle, Dion, and by the exile of the latter, who re- 
turned in B.C. 357, landed at Heracleia, in the Cartha- 
ginian territory, at a moment when Dionysius was in 
Italy, and marched, with continually increasing forces, 
to Syracuse.^ Timocrates guarded Epipolae : the island 
was secure in the hands of the Dionysians ; but Dion 
having been met on approaching the city by some of 
the leading citizens favourable to his cause, advanced 
without opposition to the agora of Achradina, and was 
followed by the entire force which he had collected 
from Acragas, Gela, Camarina, and other cities. He 
then made an oration from the sun-dial which Dio- 
nysius I. had erected below the Pentapyla;^ after 
which the Syracusans who joined him proceeded to 
qircum vallate the acropolis by a wall, which extended 
from Port Lacceius to the shore of the great harbour.^ 
On the seventh day from Dion's arrival, Dionysius 



^ Diodor. 16, 9. Plutarch. Dion, 25. Many (njfuui, adverse to 
Oionyuus, are reported to have been observed "when Dion was 
approaching Sicily. Among them, the water of the sea near the 
acropolis was one day found to be sweet and potable {q wpoa-KkvCowra 
irp6t n)y 'AitptdroXcy BaXaa-an fiiay ^fUpay to v^»p yXvicv xal tr6TifU}P 
iraptaxfv, Dion, 24). The sabmarine source called the Occhio della 
Zilica must always in some degree sweeten the water between it and 
the fortress, and may sometimes discharge a greater quantity of 
fresh water than usual ; and this the soothsayer may have converted 
to his own purpose. 

^ vir^ n)v 'Axp^iroktw ml ra Utyrairvka. — Plutarch. Dion, 29. 

' rwp dc Svpoieovo'MDy KanurK€vaK&r»p air6 BaKArrrfs f(ff BaXarrap 
^untixlo'fWTa, — Diodor. 16, 12, t^i^ *AKp6no\w airfTfix*f«>'.— Plut. 
Dion, 29. 
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returned to Syracuse, and entered the acropolis ; soon 
after which he sallied with all his forces against Dion^ 
and a severe contest ensued between the Pentapyla 
and the not yet completed wall of circumyaUation, in 
which Dion was wounded and nearly taken, but was 
rescued by the Syracusans, who at length drove the 
Dionysians, chiefly mercenary troops, within the gates 
of the citadel. Dionysius now endeavoured to enter 
into a treaty with Dion ; but the latter made pretexts 
for delay, until the wall was completed between the 
two harbours, and then rejected the conditions. In 
the following year, the fleet of Dionysius, under the 
aged Philistus the historian, was defeated by the 
Syracusans under Heracleides. Philistus was made 
prisoner, and put to death, and Dionysius retired to 
Italy, leaving his son Apollocrates in command of the 
acropolis.^ By the influence of Heracleides, Dion was 
soon afterwards driven into retreat at Leontium, when 
Nypsius of Neapolis, sent from Locri by Dionysius 
with a reinforcement to his party, fortunately made 
good his entrance into the great port, where he an- 
chored near the fountain Arethusa {irepi ri^v ^Apeffavaav^ 
Diod. 16, 18), and thus threw succours into the island 
at the very moment when Apollocrates had agreed 
upon surrendering to the Syracusans. The latter 
attacked and destroyed a part of the armament of 
Nypsius; but while they were rejoicing for the vic- 
tory, Nypsius made a sortie in the night, surprised the 
guards of the circumvallation, and forcing open its 
gates, entered the agora, and was followed by all the 
Dionysian garrison of the island, who speedily carried 
conflagration, slaughter, and pillage into every quarter 

» Diodor. 16, 17, seq. Plutarch. Dion. 27, wq. 
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of the city. The next day, Dion, to whom the Syra- 
cusans had sent to implore assistance, arrived at 
Hexapyla (fJKe irpos ra *E^irvXa, Diod. 16, 20), where 
he put his troops in order (Siurd^s orparionaB)^ and 
was met by numerous suppliants begging for his assist- 
ance in arresting the work of destruction, which was 
still in progress. Dion surprised the Dionysians as 
they were still engaged in plundering the houses, and 
slew great numbers of them. The remainder escaped 
into the acropolis.^ The Syracusans rewarded Dion 
by declaring him trrparffyos avroKpdrmp^ and granted 

him the honours of a hero (rtfias mreifeifieif riprntcas) . 

In the year 353 b. c, Dion fell a victim to the 
treachery of a pretended friend, Callippus, an Athe- 
nian,^ who then obtained the government {rfyefioviay 
Diod. 16, 31), and held it (Jipfy) thirteen months. An 
interval of six years then occurred, of which nothing 
is known, except that the last dynast of Syracuse (tv^ 
Kparovma t&p SvpaKovtruav^ Plut. Timol. 1) was named 
Nysaeus, and that he was expelled by Dionysius him- 
self, who thus regained Syracuse after a ten years' 
exile.' The dissensions and the misgovernment which 
had followed the death of Dion had so impaired the 
strength of Syracuse, and its influence for the safety 
of Hellenic Sicily, that the Carthaginians were again 
tempted to invade the eastern parts of the island. 
The Syracusans now implored the aid of Corinth, its 
metropolis, and, in the year 345 b. c, Timoleon was 
sent to its assistance.^ 

yw r^p Kbfdww, — ^Diodor. 1 6, 20. 
' Diodor. 16, 31. Flatarch. Dion. 67. Corn. Nep. Dion. 
* Diodor. 16, 68. Plutarch. Timol. 1. 
^ Diodor. 16, 65; 68. Plutarch. Timol. 7. 
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At the time of his arrival ia Sicily, Icetas, a Syra^ 
cosan who had beoome tyrant of Leontium, was in 
alliance with the Carthaginians, and was master of all 
Sjrracuset except the acropolis and the island, still held 
by Dionysius, but which Icetas had circumvallated 
and was besieging.^ Hmoleon obtained possession of 
Tauromenium, defeated Icetas, who advanced against 
him, near Adranum on Mount iBtna, and entered into 
alliance with Mamercus, tyrant of Catana, from whi^ 
place he found means, in spite of the Punic fleet, to 
throw a body of Corinthians into the island. Here 
they found 2000 men ready to join them, and an 
immense provision of warlike stores {rSnaavpuriiyawp 
esc waXcuoVf Timol. 13). Dionysius now resigned his 
power to Timoleon, and escaping to Catana, was sent 
to Corinth in a single ship. While Icetas and Mago 
the Carthaginian were employed in an exjiedition 
against Catana, Neon, who commanded in the island, 
attacked and captured Achradina, the strongest part 

of the city {to fcpariarov km oBpauarorarrop lUpos iriK&^s^ 

Timol. 18), and united it by works of defence with the 

acropolis (awd'^f rcH^ epvfujur^ irpos r^ ^AjcpAjroktv). 

Timoleon, joined by a body of Corinthians, who, in the 
absence of the Carthaginian ships, had crossed the 
strait at Rhegium, now marched at the head of 4000 
men to Syracuse, and, to his astonishment, found, on 
his arrival, that the entire Carthaginian armament had 
suddenly quitted Syracuse, and had sailed for Africa. 
Icetas still remained master of Tycha, Epipolae, and 
Neapolis ; but Timoleon, dividing his forces into three 

^ *0 ytLp *lMenj9 iuljqi vtvuajK^ AioMnrtoy, Koi rh irXcurra fjJptf rw 
XvpaKowr&¥ mirriXf;^^, mlmim fih tU i-i)y *Ajcp6rrokip fcol ri^y lodKovfUwriv 
N^croy avytarakfupov €ivr6t irv¥9woki6pKti kcu (rvftirvpicrrixifc.^Platarch. 
Timol. 9. 
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portions, advanced from Achradina against Icetas in 
Tycha, attacked those in Neapolis from towards the 
Anapus, and was completely victorious, as well in 
those points as in Epipolae.^ His first action, when 
master of the entire city, was to invite the citizens 
to destroy the works of the tyrants, regardless of 
their beauty and perfection (to koXKo? mi t^v woKu' 
riXjeuof rifs /carcuncevfjf) ; and, accordingly, they sub- 
verted not only the fortress {rrtv cucpcof), but the 
palaces, and even the tombs, of the tyrants (rar 
Qucias KOL ra fivrifjuiTa r&p rvpdvuav).^ Timoleon pro- 
ceeded to re-establish and reform the republican 
institutions, built hucaarripia, or courts of justice, in 
the place of the rvpcan/eun/^ and appointed an annual 
magistracy, namely, that of the afi^liroKos of Jupiter 
Olympius, which continued to the time of Diodorus.' 
Timoleon received heroic honours from the Syracusans ; 
and during the six years which intervened between 
these events and his death, he overthrew the tyrants 
of Messana, Catana, and Leontium, introduced new 

' Diodorus asserts (16« 68) that Timoleon, following up his victory 
over Icetas near Adranum, entered Syracuse before him ; and that 
in the next year he was in possession of all the city (t^ \oiirh 
r^r frActtr, 69) except Achradina and NeapoUs^ which remained in 
tiie hands of Icetas. But this is not consistent with the continuance 
of Timoleon at Adranum in the former year, or with his having been 
joined near Messana by the troops from Rheginm, before he ad- 
vanced against S3rracuse : and it is still more inconsistent with his 
last victoriooa attack upon Icetas, when it clearly appears that the 
latter had been previously in possession of all Syracuse except the 
island and Achradina, which had been taken by Neon. — Plutarch. 
Timol. 19, seq, 

' Ttftokivp dc ircipaXa/3^y r^v vrjtrow .... rat fiiv lurrh prfcrov 
OMpovSkHs ml rh rvpmnma Jcar/cneo^cF.^Diodor. 16, 70. 

^ Diodor. 16, 70. Diodorus was thirty years employed on his 
history, which terminated at the year b.c. 60. Diodor. I, 4. 
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colonies into Syracuse, Acragas, Gela, and Camarina, 
adorned Agyrium, the native place of Diodoms, with 
public buildings, particularly a theatre, which was 
inferior only to that of Syracuse, — cemented the 
alliance of all these cities with Syracuse, — and gained 
a complete victory over the Carthaginians on the river 
Crimisus, in the year b. c. 340 ; the effect of which 
was to confine the Africans, by treaty, to the parts of 
the island westward of the river Lycus or Halycos,^ 
between Selinus and Agrigentum, the same boundary 
which had been fixed at the peace made with them by 
Dionysius I. in the year b. c. 383,^ but which still left 
them the harbours of Panormus, Drepanum, and 
Ldlybaeum,' — the basis, in fact, of all their power and 
operations in Sicily. 

The state of tranquillity in which the success of 
Timoleon left the southern and western parts of Sicily 
continued to his death in b. c. 337, and for many 
years later, until Agathocles, son of Carcinus, a potter, 
after some fruitless efforts, obtained in 317 b. c. un- 
controlled power at Syracuse, and ia 307, in imitation 
of the successors of Alexander, assumed the title of 
Baai7i£U9.'^ His restless, cruel, and ambitious temper 
was destructive of the peace and prosperity of Sicily, 
but seems not to have been injurious to Syracuse 

1 IKodor. 16, 77, seq. ; 19, 2. Flatarch. Timol. 25, seq, 

2 Diodor. 16, 17. 

' Lilybfleum was a cape in the district of Motya, shelteiing a fine 
harbour on its northern side, and one of the nearest points of SicOy 
to Africa : hence its importance to the Carthaginians. Under their 
protection, a city arose on the cape, which extinguished Motsra 
and survived the destruction of Carthage, as the coins inscribed 
AIAYBAIITAN indicate. It stiU flourishes under its Arabic or Punic 
name Marsala (from Marsa, harbour). 

^ Diodor. 20, 54. 
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itself, which increased in magnificence under his admi- 
nistration. 

Defeated in the year 310 b. c. by the Carthaginians, 
on the river Himera, between Grela and Acragas^ he 
instantly resolved to endeavour to compensate for this 
disaster by the bold measure of leaving Syracuse to be 
defended by his brother Antandrus, while he himself 
carried the war into Africa, — thus setting an example 
which, followed by the Romans, led to the destruction 
of Carthage. He landed in Africa in the middle of 
August.* Having met with extraordinary success, 
he sent advice of it to his brother at Syracuse, where 
the intelligence arrived just as Hamilcar had assailed 
the walls with machinery, and had taken a fi^cnrvpytov^ 
though without having been able to keep it. On 
receiving intelligence of the state of affairs in Africa, 
Hamilcar raised the siege, and sent a part of his army 
home. In the following year (b. c. 309) he returned 
to Syracuse, encamped at Polichne, and renewed the 
investment of the city, but was made prisoner in a 
night attack upon Euryalus. This disaster caused the 
whole Carthaginian armament to retire from Syracuse ; 
and Antandrus sent the head of Hamilcar to his bro- 
ther in Africa j' who, thus encouraged, continued to 
carry on a successful war, and even threatened Car- 
thage itself. In the year 307, however, he found 

^ Diodor. 20, 5. The date is determined by an eclipse of the son, 
which happened on Angust 15 (310 b. c), the day after his arrival. 

' Diodor. 20, 16. To be able to retain a fuarorrvpyiw, it was neces- 
sary that the tower at either end should be taken. An interesting 
example of the capture of a fita-onvpyiov occurred in the siege of 
Flatsea in the year 429 b. c, when a portion of the besieged Pla- 
taeenses made their escape by taking one of the mesopjrrgia of the 
circumvallation. — ' Travels in Northern Greece/ ii. p. 362. 

» Diodor. 20, 30. 
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himself under the necessity of quitting Africa, in con- 
sequence of the state of affairs in Sicily, where the 
Carthaginians, Acragantines, and a strong party of 
Syracusans, although not united with one another, 
were all hostile to Agathodes. Soon after his return 
from Africa, his two sons, whom he had left theie, 
were slain by their own troops, who made terms with 
the Carthaginians. Agathocles passed the remainder 
of his reign in prosecuting senseless and sanguinary 
contests in Sicily, until, in b. c. 289, he was poisoned 
by Maenon of Segesta, whom he had enslaved when he 
destroyed that city. Maenon was instigated to the 
deed by Archagathus, the grandson of Agathocks, 
who murdered also his uncle Agathocles, and was 
himself assassinated by Maenon.^ 

The Syracusans returned for a moment to demo- 
cratic institutions, confiscated the personal property of 
Agathocles, and threw down his statues, but were 
soon under the necessity of conferring the strategia 
upon Icetas, as their leader against Maenon, who had 
made an alliance with the Carthaginians.^ Icetas held 
the supreme authority for nine years, during which he 
was opposed to Phintias, tyrant of Acragas, and to 
the Africans, with varying success ; but the latter at 
length became so formidable, that Acragas itself joined 
Syracuse and Leontium in craving the aid of Pyrrhus, 
who had married a daughter of Agathocles, and was 

^ Diodor. 21, eel. 12. 

^ Diodor. 21, eel. 13. Fifty years had elapsed siiioe the death (^ 
Icetas, Syracusan tyrant of Leontium ; and as we often find the same 
names in the alternate generations, the Strategus Icetas may hxve 
been his grandson. The name occurs a third time as that of a 
Syracusan philosopher, who held that the heavens stood still, while 
the earth moved. Theophr. ap. Cicer. Tusc. Qu. 4, 39. 
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then in Italy opposed to the Romans. Pyrrhus, in 
possession of Syracuse, and joined by the forces of the 
other great cities, soon drove the Carthaginians to the 
western end of the island, and was even master, for a 
short time, of Panormus and Eryx, confining the 
enemy to Lilyhseum alone, where all his efforts against 
them failed ; but his extortions and his preparations 
for carrying the war into Africa so alienated the Sici- 
lians from him, that many joined the Mamertines of 
Messana, who still resisted Pyrrhus, and some united 
with the Carthaginians ; so that, towards the end of 
the third year, Pyrrhus found himself imder the neces- 
sity of returning to Italy, from whence he was soon 
afterwards expelled.^ 

In the same year (275 b. c.) the office of strategus 
autocrator was conferred upon Hieron, son of Hiero- 
cles, a man equally acceptable to the Syracusans for 
his personal qualities and for his descent from the 
hero Gelon. At the commencement of the first Punic 
war, he found himself in opposition to the Romans, in 
consequence of the aid given by the latter to the 
Mamertines, who were still at war with Syracuse ; but 
he soon had the prudence to make terms with such a 
formidable adversary, and reaped the benefit of it by 
the quiet possession, during the remainder of his long 
reign, of the Syracusan territory, as well as of Tauro- 
menium, Leontium, Megara, Acrae, Neetum, and 
Helorus, while the remainder of Sicily continued to 
be the principal scene of the first Punic war, which 
terminated in 241 b. c. Hieron became king (fiaaiKeisi) 
in the year 269, visited Rome in 237, and died in 
216. 

> Diodor. 22, eel. 1 1. 14. Plutarch. Pyrr. 22, seq. Uv. Epit. 14. 
AppiaD, Samnit. 11. 12. 
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The advantages which for fifty years had been de- 
rived by both parties from the alliance of Sjrracuse 
and Rome, were lost in a moment by the conduct of 
Hieronymus, the grandson and successor of BKeron, 
one of whose first actions was to make an alliance 
with Carthage for the purpose of expelling the Romans 
from Sicily. This design, at the end of little more 
than a year, was fatal to Hieronymus, who was driven 
from Syracuse, and murdered at Leontium by the 
democratic Syracusans, who proceeded to destroy all 
the remaining members of the family of Hieron, con- 
sisting of three daughters, with their husbands, and 
two unmarried grand-daughters. Zoippus alone, who 
had been sent by Hieronymus to Egypt, escaped. 
Nevertheless, the party favourable to the Bomans 
was unsuccessful in maintaining the alliance. Hippo- 
crates and Epicydes, two Carthaginians of Syracusan 
extraction, who had made the treaty with Hieronymus, 
and had been deputed to conduct the afiairs of Car- 
thage in Sicily, had the dexterity to cause themselves, 
after the extinction of the royal race, to be appointed 
strategi. Notwithstanding a decree of the Syracusans 
in favour of alliance with the Romans, they took an 
early opportunity to occupy Leontium, and, on pre- 
tence of securing that place, adopted hostile measures 
against the neighbouring allies of Rome.^ 

M. Claudius Marcellus immediately attacked and 
occupied Leontium, but Hippocrates and Epicydes 
had escaped from its citadel to Herbessus. Hither 
8000 Syracusans of the party opposed to them 
directed their march. In front, however, there hap- 
pened to be 600 Cretans who had been in the service 
of Hieronymus, and were well inclined to Hannibal, as 

1 Polyb. 7, 2, aeq. Liv. 24, 4, seq. 
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having been indebted to him for their liberty when his 
prisoners at the Trasimene lake ; and there were other 
mercenaries among the 8000, from whom little energy 
could be expected. Partly by the influence of Hippo- 
crates and Epicydes over these troops, and partly by 
false accounts of severities exercised by the Romans 
at Leontium, the whole force was induced by the two 
generals to return to Syracuse, the leaders of the 
opposite party having fled on perceiving the change of 
sentiment in the army. It was not until one of the 
gates of Hexapylum had been opened, and the troops 
of Hippocrates had begun to enter, that the magis- 
trates within interfered,^ and entreated the citizens 
not to deliver themselves up to the favourers of 
tyranny. The fear of the Romans, however, which 
formed the argument of the party of Hippocrates, 
prevailed : the other gates were broken down by the 
favourers of that cause within, and Hippocrates occu- 
pied Hexapylum.^ The opponent leaders then retreated 
into Achradina, but this quarter also was speedily 
taken, when all the magistrates were slain ; the slaves 
and prisoners were set at liberty, and Hippocrates and 
Epicydes were again invested with the supreme mili- 
tary power. 

The Romans now move from Leontium, and pitch 
their camp at the temple of Jupiter Olympius, a mile 

1 "Jam nnis foribns Hezapyli apertis, coepti erant recipi quum 
prsetores interyenerunt." — Liv. 24, 32. It seems therefore that new 
praetors (orpanTyol) had been appointed by the party favourable to 
the Romans. 

' " Nee minore intas vi qukm foris portse effiringebantar ; efiractisque 
omnibus tutb in Hexapylo agmen receptum est." Hence it is evident 
that Hexapylmn was a fortress of considerable dimensions, as appears 
probable also from the description by Diodorus (16, 20) of the en- 
trance of Dion into Syracuse in b. c. 356. See above, p. 393. 
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and a half from the city ; and Hippocrates and Epi- 
cydes having refused all terms, Syracuse is invested 
by sea towards the lower Achradina, and by land near 
the Hexapylum. Marcellus commanded in the former 
direction; in the latter, Appius Claudius Pulcher, who 
with the infantry invested the city on the northern 
side, beginning from the Scythian portico, where the 
city walls stood on the margin of the sea, and where 
he prepared materials for scaling the walls, to the 
eastward of Hexapylum.* 

Marcellus attacked Achradina with sixty quinque- 
remes full of archers and slingers, for the purpose of 
driving the enemy from the ramparts adjacent to the 
sea,^ while his own men endeavoured to occupy them 

^ "Atnrios . • • . i^ /icy ir^Q dwofiet Kara r^v Skv^ijci^f qto^ wpotr*" 
ayop€vofUvriv, xaff j)y rir* avr^r jcclroi rijr KpitfinJboi ro rttxos wap6, AiXiunrav, 
n€purroixia-avr€s, ^roi/Murdficyot re ycppa Ka\ fiehf Ka\ rSXka, &c. • . • 
VXfjv 6 itiv ^Amnos, ^x^^ yippa Kai KklpoKas, iv^x^^^^ frpoot^rpciy rovra rf 
frxjyawrovri Ttixti rdis 'E^airvkois aiir6 r&v avaroK&p, (Polyb. S, 5.) It 
has been proposed to substitute TvxiKfjv or SvK(in)y for ^KvBunj^ in this 
passage. As to the first of these words, it is true that Tycha was the 
part of Syracuse into which Hexapylum opened; for Livy, (24, 21 ,) fol- 
lowing Polybius, in describing the entrance into Syracuse of Theodotos 
and Sosis, after the death of Hieronymus, says, " Hexapyla Theo- 
dotus et Sosis post solis occasum jam obscur& luce invecti, qunm 
cruentam regiam vestem atque insigue capitis ostentarent, traTecti 
per Tycham simul ad libertatem aimul ad anna vocantes in Achra- 
dinam convenire jubent." But no part of Tycha was adjacent to the 
sea : nor could the word have been Ivkuojv, ' the portico of Syce,' 
since we know, from the narrative of Thucydides, that Syce was on 
the southern, not the northern, side of the table-land of Syracuse. 
Upon the whole, therefore, it seems evident that there was a stoa 
called the Scythian on the shore of port Trogilos, where alone, on 
this side of Syracuse, the walls touched the sea. 

^ " Inde terr4 marique simul coeptse obpugnari SyracusK ; terr4 ab 
Hexapylo, mari ab Achradind, cujus murus fluctu adloitar." — Liv. 
24, 33. 
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by means of sambucae/ attached to the prows of his 
ships. As such an operation could only be effected 
where the wall of Achradina stood on the margin of 
the sea, the attempt must have been made between 
Cape St. Lucia and the entrance of Lacceius; for this 
harbour was not yet in possession of the Romans, 
and in every other part of the maritime outline of 
Achradina the walls stood upon the summit of cliffs 
more or less elevated, and not admitting of such an 
attack as that of Marcellus. But Archimedes, the 
friend and relative of Hieron,* who had been for many 
years employed by him in fortifying Syracuse, and in 
furnishing its walls with engines of every description, 
and whose fertile genius now superintended the defence 
of the city against an enemy then little skilled in 
poliorcetics, foand no diflSculty in crushing the sam- 
buca by means of weights discharged from long levers, 
while, by the same instruments furnished with grap- 
ples {aii^pai x^^P^^)> ^^ ^^^ ^^^ power of lifting a 

* The sambnca was bo called from its resemblance to a musical 
instroment of that name, the body of which was represented by two 
qninqneremes joined lateraUy, and moved by the external oars : the 
board and strings of the musical instroment were represented by a 
long ladder* four feet wide, terminating above in a platform capable of 
containing fbor men : the other end oi the ladder tnmed on hinges 
or pivots fixed on the prows of the onited vessels, so that by means 
of cordage on board, it might be raised to any angle; and both ladder 
and ]^tfonn being well covered, the men apon the latter mi^t, 
when the ships ware stationed at the foot of the enemy's walls, be in 
an instant placed ready for action on the summit of the ramparts. 
Polybins (8, 5) has very dearly described the samboca. Livy (24, 
34) remarks only that the double quinqueremes bore towers and 
instruments for shdcing the walls : " torres contabulatas machina- 
mentaque alia quatiendis muris portabant." 

' *ApxtftV^ 'Icpwn rf fiainXwi irvyytv^ i^v koX ^iXos. -— Plutarch. 
Marcel. 14. 
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quinqiiereine by the head, and then dropping it so as 
to cause it to sink by the stem. Other machines of 
the catapeltic kind threw stones and masses of lead 
against the more distant vessels of the enemy ; while, 
on thdr nearer approach, an infinity of missiles was 
discharged firom the loop-holed walls. 

Appius was not more successful in his simultaneous 
attack on the opposite side of Achradina, ^ between 
Hexapylum and the Scythian portico, which stood on 
the shore of the Trc^Iian port; for here the walls 
were equally well supplied with catapultae and balista?, 
with instruments for throwing and letting fall weights, 
and with grapples capable of seizing an armed man 
and raising him in the air.^ The result was, that the 

^ 'Qs oftr wpotrtfiakam ol 'Pmiuuoi tix^Sa, €iarkfi(ie $p iw ^vpaiammw ml 
<rtyv} dia d^<w. — Platardi. Marcell. 15. 

^ As Polybius, who was bom about the time of the siege of 
Syracuse, and who deacribea its defence by Archimedes, makes no 
mention of the mirrors with which, in later ages, Archimedes was 
reported to have destroyed the Roman ships, we may safely infer 
that no such contriyance was employed by him, though there is good 
reason for believing that a burning mirror was among the produc- 
tions of his unrivalled genius. On comparing the words of Anthemius, 
a celebrated engineer of the sixth century, in his work irrpl vapM^mf 
iufx<anffutrmv (Dupuy, Acad. des Inscr. tome zlii. p. 392) with those 
of Tzetzesy the poHtieal versifier of the twelfth, who appears to hare 
followed Anthemius without thoroughly understanding him, (Chil. 
2, 35,) we may infer that the mirror of Archimedes was a hexagon 
composed of six smaller moveable hexagons surrounding a seventh. 
Buffbn constructed a set of mirrors, with which he set fire to tarred 
wood at a distance of 200 feet (Hist. Nat. Sup. i. p. 401, 4^. Fftris, 
1 774) ; but as the efi^t of such an operation cannot be instantaneoas, 
it seems obvious that there would be little chance of success against 
an enemy who has any power of moving his ships. The earliest 
reports of the employment of mirrors by Archimedes are of the 
second century, or between three and four hundred years after the 
siege. At that time it was mentioned as a fact by Lucian (in Hippia, 2), 
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Roman commanders resolved to convert the siege into 
a blockadei maintaining two camps, one to the south 
at the Olympieium, the other on the northern side. 

Marcellus, leaving Appius before Syracuse with 
two-thirds of the Roman forces, captured Helorus, 
Herbessus, and Megara, — all which had yielded to the 
Carthaginians. Epicydes defended Syracuse, while 
Hippocrates, aided by a large force of infantry, horse, 
and elephants, brought by Himilco from Carthage, took 
the field against the Romans. Marcellus, returning 
from Acragas, which he had failed in preventing the 
Carthaginians from occupying, fell in with a large 
force of the enemy employed in intrenching themselves 
at Acrillae. He felt unequal to attack their superior 
numbers, but cut ofi* some of the Sicilian allies, and 



by Galen (de Temper, i. p. 80, ed. Basil.), and by Dion Cassius (ap. 
Zonar. 14, 3). To tbese names we cannot add that of Diodorus. 
who would have ^eater weight than any of them, both as an earlier 
writer and as a Sicilian; for though Tzetzes cites Diodoms on the 
subject of the siege, it is in reference to the death of Archimedes, 
not to his mirrors. Gibbon has examined this question with his 
usual judgment and sagacity. " A tradition has prevailed," he re- 
marks, '* that the Roman fleet was reduced to ashes in the port of 
Syracuse by the burning-glasses of Archimedes ; and it is asserted 
that a similar expedient was employed by Proclus to destroy the 
Gothic vessels in the harbour of Constantinople, and to protect his 
benefactor Anastasius against the bold enterprise of Vitalian (a. d. 
514). A machine was fixed on the walls of the city, consisting of a 
hexagonal mirror of polished brass, with many smaller and moveable 
polygons to receive and reflect the rays of the meridian sun, and a 
consuming flame was darted to the distance perhaps of 200 feet. 
The truth of these two extraordinary facts is invalidated by the 
silence of the most authentic historians : in the siege of S3rracuse, by 
the silence of Polybius, Plutarch, livy; in the siege of Constantinople, 
by that of Marcellinus and all the contemporaries of the sixth cen- 
tury," — Gibbon, iv. p. 89, .4to ed. 
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forced the cavalry to retire with Hippocrates to Acts. 
Marcellus then returned to Syracuse, and Himiloo 
encamped on the Anapus, eight miles from the city. 
Fifty-five Carthaginian ships, under Bomilcar, arrived 
in the great harbour of Syracuse, and thirty Roman 
quinqueremes at Panormus, where they disembarked 
the first legion of Rome. Himiloo endeavoured to 
intercept these troops on their way to Syracuse; but 
the Romans, instead of taking the direct road thither, 
crossed to the southern coast, which they followed, 
accompanied by the fleet, and were met at Pachynum 
by Appius Claudius with a part of his land forces. 

The Romans had now a superior fleet, and positions 
for their army which the Carthaginians thought im- 
pregnable, and which caused them to quit Syracuse, 
and endeavour to gain over other cities of Sicily to 
their party. Bomilcar, with the fleet, returned to 
Africa. Himilco took Morgantia, and placing Hippo- 
crates in charge of it, wintered at Acragas. The 
people of Enna, preparing to revolt from the Romans, 
were massacred by Pinarius. Marcellus established 
magazines at Leontium; and Appius Claudius, pre- 
viously to his departure for Rome, placed T. Quinctius 
Crispinus in command of the fleet and of the camp at 
the Olympieium. Marcellus established magazines at 
Leontium, and, towards the winter, fortified a camp for 
himself at Leon.^ 

Nothing occurred in Sicily during the following year 
worthy of being recorded in history. Spain, Greece, 
and Italy were the scenes of action between Rome and 

^ ''Ipse hibemacula qninqae millia passaum Hezapylo (Leoata 
vocant locum) communiit edificavitque." — Liv. 24» 39. Bat» ac- 
cording tx> Thucydides, Leon was less than eight stadea from Eoryalos : 
the five miles of Livy, therefore, ought perhaps to be five etadea. 
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Carthage ; and it was not until the spring of the 
year b. c. 212 that Marcellus resolved upon active 
measures for the reduction of Syracuse, — when all 
the skill of Archimedes, unsupported by discipline, 
soon proved unequal to Roman valour and enter- 
prise. 

A negotiation had been opened between Marcellus 
and Epicydes for the redemption of Damippus, a 
Lacedaemonian, who, in proceeding from Syracuse on 
a mission to Philip V., king of Macedonia, had been 
taken by one of the Roman ships. The port of the 
Trogilii, where stood a tower named Graleagra,^ was 
fixed upon for the place of conference. One of the 
Romans, who accompanied the persons charged with 
the negotiation on the part of Marcellus, employed 
himself in calculating the height of this tower, and 
found that the battlements could be reached by two 
ordinary scaling-ladders joined in the usual manner.^ 
This observation was reported to Marcellus, who, 

^ " Ad portam Trogiliorum propter turrim qaam vocant Galeagram." 
— Liv. 25, 23. 

ifKoiiofujiUpos, titm teal XUuf cvmiXXf^coroy c2wu rtjp aw6 y^r rw firaX^«v 
mr6aTa(np, — Polyb. 8. Fragm. ap. Said, in (nnnf6iM»p, Vide Schweigh. 
V. p. 32. " UnuB ex RomaDis, ez propinqao mnrum contemplatus* 
numerando lapides, Kstimandoque ipse secum, quid in fronte paterent 
singuli, altitudinem muri, quantom maxiine conjectura poterat, per« 
mensuB humilioremque aliqnanto pristinft opinione bu& et ceteroram 
omnium ratus esse et vel mediocribus scalis superabilem, ad Mar- 
oellum rem defert." — Liv. 25, 23. This is an example of the 
manner in ^hich the historian, compiling in his closet, often de- 
viates from the precision of the soldier and politician. The ^fun, 
or courses, as generally in Greek masonry after the time of Alex- 
ander, were of equal height. The Roman, therefore, had only to 
measure or compute the lower coarse, and to count the number of 
courses. 
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having soon afterwards learnt that the Syracusans 
were engaged in celebrating the feast of Diana, which 
lasted three days, and that Epicydes had made a 
distribution of wine to the people, — the more liberally, 
as other provisions were scarce, — resolved to attempt 
an escalade in the night,^ at an hour when the greater 
part of the guards of the ramparts would probably be 
drinking or sleeping within the towers.^ One thousand 

' Ma^mr dr (6 M^pmx) c{ auroftSkav, diaatx^^OYiyrof , art ioprij^ aymxrv 
(o2 Zv/NUcovo-ioc) vaif^iunf koL roit fU9 crmotf Xirocff ;(/koit«u duk r^ 

XcTo KonampdCtuf r^r tkwidos. — Polyb. 8, Frag. i^. Horon. et Said. 
Schweigh. v. p. 33. 

' To;^ dc ical i^ifuuro»y dvo trvrr^B^urSar, rymvro jcvpcoc rov wvpyon, 
Eif yhp Tcw nvpyovs ffSpoi<rfi€Poi dtA rrfp 6v<rUaf, ol fUw aKfirjw emmjuf, oi o 
wKO^A&rro wdkai fuBvaicofitvoi, Aid ml TKaBow avrow caroKniptarres. — 

Polyb. 8» Frag. ap. Heron. Schweigh. ▼. p. 34. " Jam mille anna- 

toram ceperant partem quum cseterse admotae ploribasqae 

Bcalis in murum evadebant, signo ab Hexapylo dato, quo per ingen* 
tern solitudinem erat perventum, quia magna pars in tmribas epttlati 
aut Bopiti vino erant aat semigraves potabant; pancos tamen ob- 
pressos in cabilibus interfeceront. Prope Hexapylnm est portula 
magna vi refiringi coepta : et e mnro ex composito tub& datum ag- 
nam erat." — Liv. 25, 24. It seems evident that Livy had not 
thoroughly understood Polybius, and his meaning, therefore, is 
obscure, no fragment of Polybius remaining to assist us in this part 
of his narrative. But, considering the ordinary construction of 
Hellenic walls, which consisted of towers (irv/yyoi) separated bf 
curtains (jumnrvpyta), along the summit of which wao a covering of 
battlements (^nraX^r), and a continued passage along the ramparts 
through the upper stories of the towers, — considering also the inci- 
dental notice of Hexapylum in history on other occasions, there can 
be little doubt that the 'portula' mentioned by Livy led from the 
rampart into Hexapylum. From the 'rwr wvpyow* of Polybius 
(v. n^y.) we may infer that there was one tower at least between 
Galeagra and Hexapylum. At the same time, these twr 
were evidently at no great distance asunder ; which per 
with the supposed situation of Hexapylum at the poin 
coast road from Megara entered the Syracusan enclosui 
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Romans scaled the wall, and followed the ramparts to 
Hexapylum, surprising the enemy, and slaying some of 
them on their couches. Arrived at Hexapylum, the 
Romans gave a signal to their friends at Galeagra, 
who now applied numerous ladders to the walls ; and 
a small gate, which led through Hexapylum to the 
ramparts bej^ond it, having been broken down, a 
trumpet was sounded; and the assault was no longer 
conducted in silence. The victorious Romans, having 
passed through Hexapylum, continued to follow the 
ramparts to Epipolse, the enemy retreating, and many 
of them precipitating themselves from the walls. At 
day-break Hexapylum was broken open, and Marcellus 
entered the upper city with all his forces.^ 

Epicydes, hearing of the alarm which filled the city, 
marched out of Nasus ; but when he found Epipolse 
occupied by the enemy, retired, after the discharge of 
a few missiles, into Achradina, fearful of some treachery 
which might cause the gates of Achradina and Nasus 
to be closed against him. Marcellus attempted to 
negotiate for the surrender of the city, but without 
success ; the ramparts of Achradina being in the hands 
of deserters from the Syracusan party which had sided 
with the Romans, and who could not expect pardon. 
He turned therefore towards Euryalus, a post important 



^ The following is the narrative of Plutarch, in which he seems 
principally to have followed Polybiua. Ilvpyoy nvh KaTtcKi^ltaTOf 
<l)vkarr6iJLtpoip fUy cvk ofiek&s, Mpas dc tuvaiitvw d4(a<r0at Kpv<fxh toD 
nixovs tvifioTov trap* oMv Hvrot, 'Qs o^v t6 rr v^r ex rov froXXaxi( 
irpoa-uvai Koi ^ ^ ' " irp6s t6v irvpyop tlicdarBti koX&s Kai Kkifuucts 
napta-K€vdfrBr^ prtfulii roitg ^vpaKovaiovs Syovras nai irphs 

owoif »pftrifi rapoKfnikafyts, tkaBw ov pj&vov rhv nvpyov 

waax^v, i UX09 frapc/MrX^o-a^ Snktaiy npuf hl'^pojf 

*<r$M, M Iff. — Plutarch. Marcel. 18. 
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to the security of bis rear. Here the oommander 
Pbilodemus, an Argive, attempted to gain time, in 
expectation of the arrival of Hippocrates and Himilco ; 
but, despairing at length of succour, he delivered up 
Euryalus to the Romans, on the condition of retiring 
into the part of the dty occupied by Epicydes. In 
the mean time Marcellus had encanqied between 
Neapolis and Tycha, both which places submitted to 
be plundered, on condition of being saved from 
slaughter and fire. 

During these tumults, Bomilcar, taking advantage 
of the confusion in the city, when it happened also 
that a tempestuous night prevented the Roman ships 
from blockading the harbour,^ sailed out with thirty- 
five ships, leaving fifty-five at Syracuse, and speedily 
returned from Carthage with 100 ships; a large portion 
of the treasures of Hieron having, it was supposed, been 
expended by Epicydes on this occasion. Marcellus, 
secured by Euryalus in his rear, now hoped to reduce 
those enclosed in Achradina by famine, and established 
three camps for this purpose. The arrival of Hippo- 
crates and Himilco, however, placed him in some 
peril. An attack was made by Hippocrates upon the 
old camp at the Olympieium under Crispinus, while 
Epicydes sallied upon the stations of Marcellus ; and 
the Punic fleet, approaching the shore at the head of 
the great harbour, intercepted the communication 
between Marcellus and Crispinus. But these mea- 
sures were unsuccessful; and the Romans derived 
from them the confidence of being able to preserve 
their positions. 

' ** Averais omnibiu ad tumultam ex parte captse orlnfl, Bomilcar, 
Boctem earn nactus, qua propter Tim tempeatatiB atare ad aachoram 
in aalo Roaaana daaab non poaaet/' &c. — Liv. 25* 25. 
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The autninn had now arriyed, and the wonted un- 
healthiness of the situation was felt, paitHBidarly in the 
two adverse camps to the southward of the city. But 
the Carthaginians suffered more than the Romans, who 
had the means, when the pestilence increased, of with- 
drawing within the walls of that portion of Syracuse 
which was in their possession ; though this was not done 
before they bad suffered considerable loss. Of the Car- 
thaginians, almost all perished, including Hippocrates 
and Himilco. The Siculi who had been encamped with 
them had retired, as soon as the pestilence dedared 
itself, into two fortresses; one of which was three, the 
other fifteen, miles distant from Syracuse. Here they 
collected supplies and reinforc^nents from their se* 
veral cities, while Bomilcar proceeded to Carthage, 
and speedily returned from thence with 130 ships and 
700 transports. Leaving the latter at Heracleia, he 
advanced wiCh the ships of war to Pachynom. There 
the north-westerly wind, which had brought him £rom 
Carthage, having been adverse to bis further progress 
towards Syracuse, he was joined by Epicydes, who, 
with a salutary distrust of his dlies, feared that the 
adverse wind might furnish Bomilcar with a motive or 
plea for returning to Africa : leaving Achradina, there- 
fore, to the care of the mercenaries, Epicydes proceeded 
to Pachynum by sea, where he found the Punic fleet 
on the southern side of the cape. MareeUus, on his 
part, was not less apprehensive of being shut up in a 
hostile city by this new Punic annament, aided by the 
Siculi, who were collecting in great numbers. He 
resolved therefwe to prevent, if possible, the Punio 
ships from entering the bay of Syracuse ; and, although 
inferior in force, sailed for this purpose to Pachynum. 
The two fleets remained on the opposite sides of the 
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promontory, until an east wind, which had been blow- 
ing violently for some days, subsided. Bomilcar then 
stood out to sea, as if for the purpose of doubling the 
cape; but suddenly, when the Roman ships were 
bearing down upon him, sent orders to the transports 
at Heracleia to return to Africa, and shaped his own 
course for Tarentum : and Epicydes, seeing Syracuse 
thus abandoned, instead of returning thither, pro- 
ceeded to Agrigentum. On hearing of these deser- 
tions, the Siculi, with the concurrence of the besi^ed 
Syracusans, proposed to Marcellus that Syracuse should 
be surrendered to the Romans, together with every 
other place which had been in subjection to Hieron,^ 
and that the Siculi should remain in the enjoyment of 
their laws and liberties. In a Syracusan assembly, the 
Siculi engaged to insist upon the same conditions of 
personal safety for those who were besieged by the 
Romans as for themselves. This caused a revolution, 
which was fatal to the three officers left in command 
by Epicydes. New chiefs were appointed, and an em- 
bassy was about to be sent to Marcellus, who was ready 
to ratify the terms proposed by the Siculi, when a fresh 
insurrection of the mercenaries and deserters prevented 
the termination of the treaty. They put to death the 
newly appointed magistrates, and appointed six in 
their place, — three to command in Achradina, and 
three in Nasus. The mercenaries, however, soon dis- 
covered that their case was not the same as that of the 
deserters, and that Marcellus had no intention of 
treating them, severely. It happened also that one of 
the officers of the mercenaries intrusted with the 



^ '* Qii» ubique regam fdissent, Romanonim essent." — Liv. 25, 

2B. 
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custody of Achradina was a Spaniard, named MericuSi 
and that Marcellus had some Spanish auxiliaries among 
his forces. By means of one of these, who accompa- 
nied the deputies of Marcellus into Achradina, Mericus 
was gained over to the Roman cause; and, having 
contrived to nominate his brother as one of the Syra- 
cusan deputies to Marcellus, entered into an agreement 
to give up one of the gates of the city to the Romans. 
Under a pretence of greater security, Mericus caused 
a partition to be made of the custody of the walls 
among the six commanders, obtained for himself the 
portion of Nasus between the fountain Arethusa and 
the entrance of the great harbour, and communi* 
cated the fact to Marcellus. A party of Romans 
embarked in a ship of burden, which was towed by 
the barge of a quadrireme to the western side of 
Nasus, was landed near the gate of Arethusa,^ and was 
placed in possession of that gate by Mericus. This 
was effected in the fourth watch : at day-light, Mar- 
cellus, with the main body of his forces, attacked the 
walls of Achradina, when a great part of the garrison 
of Nasus proceeding to its defence, a body of Romans, 
reserved for the purpose, was sent by sea to Nasus, 
landed near the fountain, and having entered the gate 
already in possession of the Romans, without difficulty 
became masters of Nasus. Nearly at the same time, a 
part of Achradina was also taken, ^ and Mericus with 
his portion of the garrison joined the Romans, when 

' " Itaque MarceUns nocte nayem onerariam cum armatis remulco 
qnadrireiniB trahi ad Achradinam jassit, ezponiqae milites regione 
porte quae prop^ fontem Arethosam est." — ^Liv. 25« 30. Achradinam 
seems to be an error for Nasum. 

^ Perhaps the lower Achradina» which lay between Nasus and the 
fortress of Achradina. 
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Marcelliis sounded a ceasation of the attack^ and left 
fncB effrem to the cnemj from Achradtna, — beto^ 
liriiicipaliy snxioaB Uiat the remaiader of the royal 
treasure m Nasos should not be phiadered before the 
questor could aniTe there^ But Uiis treasure was 
much SBnaller than had been expected ; a large portion 
of it haying, as we have seen, been sent to Carthage, 
where the effscts which it produced were soeh as 
usually result from a subsidised allmnce. 

When these matters had been attended to, and 
guanb placed to protect the homes of the Syracusans 
who had been of the Roman party, the rest of the 
city was given up to plundw. In the confusion, 
Archimedes was slain by an ignorant soldier, greatly 
to the Kgret of Marcellus. 



Among the extant monuments of Syracusan opu- 
lence and refinement, none are more deserving of 
notice than the coins. The great number and variety 
of them are very significant indications of that wealth 
which afforded the Romans almost as much plunder at 
Syracuse as at Carthage itself;* while they furnish 
8]dendid proofs of that perfection in the elegant arts, 
in which scarcely any Greek city but Athens could 
enter into competition with Syracuse. The imperfect 
remarks upon them which follow I have reserved for 
this part of my * Notes on Syracuse/ because no ex- 
planation of the coins of a Greek state can be well 
founded but in a review of its history ; and those of 

> Liv. 25, 31. Plutarch. Marceli. 19. 
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Syracuse are the more interesting, as there is no 
Greek state, except Athens, of which so much of 
the histwy is known as Syracuse. Some of its 
coins obtained celebrity among the ancients.' The 
Damaretia,^^^ the Penteoontalitra,^ and the Fhilis* 
tidia,^^ were not less r^K)wned than the golden 
Philippeia of Macedonia,^^^ or the Berenida of Egjrpt;^^' 
and Syracusan coins in general are Taluabie not only 
as exquisite specimens of Greek art, but as contri- 
buting to the history of art by the means which we 
possess of approximating to a correct knowledge of 
the time when many of them were struck. 

Of these the ^a^Mpenop or An^futpereunf is at once 
among the most ancient, and that of which the date 
is the most correctly known, these pieces having 
been coined by Gelon, who died in 478 b. c, from 
the proceeds of 100 talents of gold presented to his 
wife Damareta by the Carthaginians, on the occa- 
sion of the peace which they concluded with Gelon 
after his victory at Himera in 480 b. c.^ In exact 

^ Diodor. 11, 26 ; 16, 8. Sch. Pindar. Ol. 2, v. 1. 29. Eastath. 
in Homer. Odys. H. 63. J. Poll. Onomast. 4, 173; 9, SI, seq, 
Hesycb. in Aofiaperiovt ^cXtcrridiop. 

(*) Mas. Hunter, tab. 52, x. — (") Ibid. ix. — (*) Mionnet, Hancbes, 
Lxviii. 8. — {^) Duane's Kings of Macedonia, pi. 2. — (^ Mionnet, 
Sop. IX. pi. in. 4. 

These Roman numbers refer also to plates of the coins stamped 
on paper in riHevo, by the process of G. Barclay, 22, Gerard Street, 
Soho, of whom they may be purchased. 

' irapaytvofi€WP yitp irp6s oMv ^k rfjs Kapx'fi^s t&p awftrrakfi^pnp 
irpr<rp€i»v ical fitrii boKpvttp ^ofiMwrnp a p & p mrlpt^t atmns XP^^^^"'^^* 
avptx^fl^^ r^ tlpffptip, rirpajaro di nap* mtrr&p r^r cZr t6p irciXcfiov 
ytyanffupat ^aurdvas ipyupiov dicr;(iXia rdkawra ml dvo vaoift vpo<nra(ap 
chco^fifjam tcaS* ovs Iftct rht <rup$fiKas avarc^yoi* ol dc Kapxrfi^vtoi rijs 
vmnjplas imp<M(»t rcrrvxt^^r, ravrd re dAofiP iFpotrM^ayro xai gtw^^mpop 
Xpvirovp Tjj yvvaiKi rov Vikmros ^apap^rri vpoa-»poK6yriO'09. ovtti yap vyr* 
avrnp d^wOtla'a <TVVfipyrja'€ irXctoroy tls rfip ovvB^irip r^r tlprfvfjs koi 
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forced the cavalry to retire with Hippocrates to Acrae. 
Marcellus then returned to Syracuse, and Himilco 
encamped on the Anapus, eight miles from the city. 
FiA;y-6ve Carthaginian ships, under Bomilcar, arriyed 
in the great harbour of Syracuse^ and thirty Roman 
quinqueremes at Panormus, where they disembarked 
the first k^gion of Rome. Himilco endeavoured to 
intercept these troops on their way to Syracuse; but 
the Romans, instead of taking the direct road thither, 
crossed to the southern coast, which they followed, 
accompanied by the fleet, and were met at Pachynum 
by Appius Claudius with a part of his land forces. 

The Romans had now a superior fleet, and positions 
for their army which the Carthaginians thought im- 
pregnable, and which caused them to quit Syracuse, 
and endeavour to gain over other cities of Sicily to 
their party. Bomilcar, with the fleet, returned to 
Africa. Himilco took Morgantia, and placing Hippo- 
crates in charge of it, wintered at Acragas. The 
people of Enna, preparing to revolt from the Romans, 
were massacred by Pinarius. Marcellus established 
magazines at Leontium; and Appius Claudius, pre- 
viously to his departure for Rome, placed T. Quinctius 
Crispinus in command of the fleet and of the camp at 
the Olympieium. Marcellus established magazines at 
Leontium, and, towards the winter, fortified a camp for 
himself at Leon.^ 

Nothing occurred in Sicily during the following year 
worthy of being recorded in history. Spain, Greece, 
and Italy were the scenes of action between Rome and 

^ ''Ipse hibernacola qnmque miilia passunm Hezapylo (Leonta 
vocant locum) communiit eedificayitqae." — Lav. 24, 39. Bat, ac- 
cording to Thucydides, Leon was leas than eight etadee from Enryalus : 
the five miles of lavy, therefore, ought perhaps to be five stades. 
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Carthage ; and it was not until the spring of the 
year b. c. 212 that Marcellus resolved upon active 
measures for the reduction of Syracuse, — when all 
the skill of Archimedes, unsupported by discipline, 
soon proved unequal to Roman valour and enter- 
prise. 

A negotiation had been opened between Marcellus 
and Epicydes for the redemption of Damippus, a 
Lacedaemonian, who, in proceeding from Syracuse on 
a mission to Philip V., king of Macedonia, had been 
taken by one of the Roman ships. The port of the 
Trogilii, where stood a tower named Galeagra,^ was 
fixed upon for the place of conference. One of the 
Romans, who accompanied the persons charged with 
the negotiation on the part of Marcellus, employed 
himself in calculating the height of this tower, and 
found that the battlements could be reached by two 
ordinary scaling-ladders joined in the usual manner.^ 
This observation was reported to Marcellus, who, 

' " Ad portum Trogiliorum propter turrim quam vocant Galeagram." 
— Liv. 25, 23. 

^ *E(ffpi$firi<raTo tov£ diS/<ovf ' ^v yap (fi nvpyos) ex awnf6ftmp \iB«tv 
tpKodofuj/ifvof, JoTC Kal Xiov cvovXXdyMrrov thtu rrjtf dir<{ y^s rmv hrak^ttuf 
tMaraaof* — Polyb. 8. Fragm. ap. Said, in avw6fu»p. Vide Schweigh. 
V. p. 32. " Unas ex Romanis, ex propinqao mamrn contemplatuB, 
namerando lapides, sestimandoqae ipse secom, qoid in fronte paterent 
aingali, altitadinem mari, qoantam maxime conjectara poterat, per- 
mensoB hamilioremque aliqoanto pristine opinione ea& et ceteroram 
omniom ratas ease et vel mediocribas scalis saperabilem, ad Mar- 
cellttm rem defert." — Liv. 25, 23. This is an example of the 
manner in which the historian, compiling in his closet, often de- 
viates from the precision of the soldier and politician. The d6fiM, 
or courses, as generally in Greek masonry after the time of Alex- 
ander, were of eqaal height. The Roman, therefore, had only to 
measure or compute the lower coarse, and to count the number of 
courses. 
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forced the cavalry to retire with Hippocrates to Acrae. 
Marcellus then returned to Syracuse, and Himilco 
encamped on the Anapus, eight miles from the dty. 
Fifty-five Carthaginian ships, under Bomilcar, arrived 
in the great harbour of Syracuse^ and thirty Roman 
quinqueremes at Panormus, where they disembarked 
the first l^on of Rome. Himiloo endeavoured to 
intercept these troops on their way to Syracuse; but 
the Romans, instead of taking the direct road thither, 
crossed to the southern coast, which they foUowed, 
accompanied by the fleet, and were met at Pachynum 
by Appius Claudius with a part of his land forces. 

The Romans had now a superior fleet, and positions 
for their army which the Carthaginians thought im- 
pregnable, and which caused them to quit Syracuse, 
and endeavour to gain over other cities of Sicily to 
their party. Bomilcar, with the fleet, returned to 
Africa. Himilco took Morgantia, and placing Hippo- 
crates in charge of it, wintered at Acragas. The 
people of £nna, preparing to revolt from the Romans, 
were massacred by Pinarius. Marcellus established 
magazines at Leontium; and Appius Claudius, pre- 
viously to his departure for Rome, placed T. Quinctius 
Crispinus in command of the fleet and of the camp at 
the Olympieium. Marcellus established magaaunes at 
Leontium, and, towards the winter, fortified a camp for 
himself at Leon.* 

Nothing occurred in Sicily during the following year 
worthy of being recorded in history. Spain, Greece, 
and Italy were the scenes of action between Rome and 

^ ''Ipse hibemacola qoinque millia pessaam Hezapylo (Leonta 
vocant locmn) commuiiiit aedificavitqae." — liv. 24, 39. Bat, ac- 
cording to Thucydides, Leon was less than eight stades from Euryalos : 
the five milea of Livy, therefore, ought perhaps to be five stades. 
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Carthage ; and it was not until the spring of the 
year b. c. 212 that Marcellus resolved upon active 
measures for the reduction of Syracuse, — when all 
the skill of Archimedes, unsupported by discipline, 
soon proved unequal to Roman valour and enter- 
prise. 

A negotiation had been opened between Marcellus 
and Epicydes for the redemption of Damippus, a 
Lacedaemonian, who, in proceeding from Syracuse on 
a mission to Philip V., king of Macedonia, had been 
taken by one of the Roman ships. The port of the 
Trogilii, where stood a tower named Galeagra,^ was 
fixed upon for the place of conference. One of the 
Romans, who accompanied the persons charged with 
the negotiation on the part of Marcellus, employed 
himself in calculating the height of this tower, and 
found that the battlements could be reached by two 
ordinary scaling-ladders joined in the usual manner.^ 
This observation was reported to Marcellus, who, 

^ " Ad portum Trogiliorom propter tarrim qaam vocant Galeagram.^ 
— Liv. 25, 23. 

tfKodofjajfUvot, cScrrc Kal Xiatf finniXX&Yurrw thai n)y oircS y$r rmv evaXjccAV 
afrdaragnp. — Polyb. 8. Fragm. ap. Suid. in avmf6fi»v. Vide Schweigh. 
T. p. 32. " Unus ex Romanis, ex propinqao mumm contemplatus, 
nmnerando lapidea, sestimandoque ipee secum, quid in fironte paterent 
singuli, altitudinem muri, quantum maxime conjectura poterat, per- 
meuBus humilioremque aliquanto pristine opinione suft et ceterorum 
omnium ratus esse et vel mediocribus scalis snperabilem, ad Mar- 
cellum rem defert." — Liv. 25, 23. This is an example of the 
manner in which the historian, compiling in his closet, often de- 
viates from the precision of the soldier and politician. The dd/uM, 
or courses, as generally in Greek masonry after the time of Alex- 
ander, were of equal height. The Roman, therefore, had only to 
measure or compute the lower course, and to count the number of 
courses. 
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forced the cavalry to retire with Hippocrates to Acrae. 
Marcellus then returned to Syracuse, and Himiloo 
encamped on the Anapus, eight miles from the city. 
Fifty-five Carthaginian ships, under Bomilcar, arrived 
in the great harbour of Syracuse, and thirty Roman 
quinqueremes at Panormus, where they disembarked 
the first legion of Rome. Himiloo endeavoured to 
intercept these troops on their way to Syracuse; but 
the Romans, instead of taking the direct road thither, 
crossed to the southern coast, which they followed, 
accompanied by the fleet, and were met at Pdchynum 
by Appius Claudius with a part of his land forces. 

The Romans had now a superior fleet, and positions 
for their army which the Carthaginians thought im- 
pregnable, and which caused them to quit Syracuse, 
and endeavour to gain over other cities of Sicily to 
their party. Bomilcar, with the fleet, returned to 
Africa. Himilco took Morgantia, and placing Hippo- 
crates in charge of it, wintered at Acragas. The 
people of £nna, preparing to revolt from the Romans, 
were massacred by Pinarius. Marcellus established 
magazines at Leontium; and Appius Claudius, pre- 
viously to his departure for Rome, placed T. Quinctius 
Crispinus in command of the fleet and of the camp at 
the Olympieium. Marcellus established magazines at 
Leontium, and, towards the winter, fortified a camp for 
himself at Leon.^ 

Nothing occurred in Sicily during the following year 
worthy of being recorded in history. Spain, Greece, 
and Italy were the scenes of action between Rome and 

^ ''Ipse hibemacala qninqae miUia passuum Hezapylo (Leonta 
▼ocant locam) commimiit aedificayitqae.*' — Liy. 24, 39. But, ac- 
cording to Thacydidea, Leon was leas than eight atades from Earyalna : 
the five miles of livy, therefore, ought perhaps to be five atadea. 
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Carthage ; and it was not nntil the spring of the 
year b. c. 212 that Marcellus resolved upon active 
measures for the reduction of Syracuse, — when all 
the skill of Archimedes, unsupported by discipline, 
soon proved unequal to Roman valour and enter- 
prise. 

A negotiation had been opened between Marcellus 
and Epicydes for the redemption of Damippus, a 
Lacedaemonian, who, in proceeding from Syracuse on 
a mission to Philip V., king of Macedonia, had been 
taken by one of the Roman ships. The port of the 
Trogilii, where stood a tower named Galeagra,^ was 
fixed upon for the place of conference. One of the 
Romans, who accompanied the persons charged with 
the negotiation on the part of Marcellus, employed 
himself in calculating the height of this tower, and 
found that the battlements could be reached by two 
ordinary scaling-ladders joined in the usual manner.^ 
This observation was reported to Marcellus, who, 

^ " Ad portum Trogiliorom propter tarrim quam vocant Galeagram.^' 
— Liv. 25, 23. 

^ *E^pt3firfa'aro rovs dc(/iovr' ^ yap (6 nvpyos) ejc <nnnf6fimw XiSttv 
ipKodofUffUvos, dSoTc KcH \Uuf fvovXXfSyujToy thftu r^v air<( yfr r&y ^iraX^«v 
air6<nwruf, — Polyb. 8. Fragm. ap. Suid. in aitwdfi^y. Vide Schweigh. 
v. p. 32. " Unu8 ex Romanis, ex propinqao mamm contemplatus, 
nnmeraado lapides, Kstimandoque ipse Becum, quid in fironte paterent 
singuli, altitndinem muri, quantum maxime conjectura poterat, per- 
meneua humilioremque aliqnanto pristine opinione svA et ceterorum 
omnium ratua ease et vel mediocribuB scalia Buperabilem, ad Mar- 
oellttm rem defert." — Liv. 25, 23. This is an example of the 
manner in which the historian, compiling in his closet, often de- 
viates from the precision of the soldier and politician. The boftoi, 
or courses, as generally in Greek masonry after the time of Alex- 
ander, were c^ equal height. The Roman, therefore, had only to 
measure or compute the lower course, and to count the number of 
courses. 
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forced the cavalfy to retire with Hippocrates to Acras. 
Marcellus then returned to Syracuse, and Himiico 
encamped on the Anapus, eight miles from the city. 
Fifty-6ve Carthaginian ships, under Bomilcar, arrived 
in the great harbour of Syracuse, and thirty Roman 
quinqueremes at Panormus, where they disembarked 
the first legion of Rome. Himiloo endeavoured to 
intercept these troops on their way to Syracuse; but 
the Romans, instead of talcing the direct road thither, 
crossed to the southern coast, which they foUowed, 
accompanied by the fleet, and were met at Pachynum 
by Appius Claudius with a part of his land forces. 

The Romans had now a superior fleet, and positions 
for their army which the Carthaginians thought im- 
pregnable, and which caused them to quit Syracuse, 
and endeavour to gain over other cities of Sicily to 
their party. Bomilcar, with the fleet, returned to 
Africa. Himiico took Morgantia, and placing Hippo- 
crates in charge of it, wintered at Acragas. The 
people of Enna, preparing to revolt from the Romans, 
were massacred by Pinarius. Marcellus established 
magazines at Leontium; and Appius Claudius, pre- 
viously to his departure for Rome, placed T. Quinctius 
Crispinus in command of the fleet and of the camp at 
the Olympieium. Marcellus estabhshed magazines at 
Leontium, and, towards the winter, fortified a camp for 
himself at Leon.^ 

Nothing occurred in Sicily during the following year 
worthy of being recorded in history. Spain, Greece, 
and Italy were the scenes of action between Rome and 

^ "Ipse hibemacola quinque miUia paasuum Hexapylo (Leonta 
vocant locum) communiit sedificavitqae." — Lit. 24, 39. But, ac- 
cording to Thucydides, Leon was lesa than eight stades firom Earyalus : 
the five miles of Livy, therefore, ought perhaps to be five atades. 
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Carthage ; and it was not until the spring of the 
year b. c. 212 that Marcellus resolved upon active 
measures for the reduction of Syracuse, — when all 
the skill of Archimedes, unsupported by discipline, 
soon proved unequal to Roman valour and enter- 
prise. 

A negotiation had been opened between Marcellus 
and Epicydes for the redemption of Damippus, a 
Lacedaemonian, who, in proceeding from Syracuse on 
a mission to Philip V., king of Macedonia, had been 

* 

taken by one of the Roman ships. The port of the 
Trogilii, where stood a tower named Galeagra,^ was 
fixed upon for the place of conference. One of the 
Romans, who accompanied the persons charged with 
the negotiation on the part of Marcellus, employed 
himself in calculating the height of this tower, and 
found that the battlements could be reached by two 
ordinary scaling-ladders joined in the usual manner.^ 
This observation was reported to Marcellus, who, 

' " Ad portum Trogiliorom propter tarrim qnom vocant Galeagram." 
— Liv. 25, 23. 

^ *£(f;fM^/i^<r(m> rwn Hdfwvs' ^ yap {6 vvpyos) ex ovtvu^fAov \i&mv 
tfico^luffUvos, cSoTc ical Xtay fvcniXXcfyurroy tlvai rrjp air6 y^ rmv rirdXjcttv 
amJoToircy. — Polyb. 8. Fragm. ap. Said, in avinfdfuov. Vide Schweigh. 
V. p. 32. " Unas ex Romania, ex propinqao muram contemplatus, 
namerando lapides, seatimandoqae ipee Becam^ quid in fronte paterent 
singuli, altitadinem mari, qaantam maxime conjectura poterat, per- 
mensoB homilioremqae aliqoanto pristinft opinione sad et ceterorom 
omniom ratas ease et vel mediocribas scalis saperabilem, ad Mar- 
oellttm rem defert." — Liv. 25, 23. This is an example of the 
manner in which the historian, compiling in his closet, often de- 
viates from the precision of the soldier and politician. Tlie dofw, 
or courses, as generally in Greek masonry after the time of Alex- 
ander, were of equal height. The Roman, therefore, had only to 
measure or compute the lower coarse, and to count the number of 
courses. 
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coins, easily distinguishable by their superior style of 
art, the names seem always to have been those of 
artists ; and we find accordingly that they are generally 
engrayed and placed upon the coins in small letters, 
and in situations the least obtmsiye, in the manner of 
monetary engravers of modem times. 

The litra of silver represented a pound, or 12 ounces 
{ouytuoi) of copper. The hemilitron was equal to six 
ounces, the trixas to three ounces, and the dixas to two.^ 
The irarrayicun^f or silver piece of the value of 5 ounces, 
was a common fee of the Syracusan fortune-tellers.' 
The litra, which bears generally on the obverse a female 
head, and on the reverse a sepia, is much more often 
found than its subdivisions. In the Hunter Collection 
there is a hemilitron marked with six dots, to signify 
ounces,' and in Torremuzza there is a Syracusan 
silver coin with four dots :^ whence it appears that 

' KaX fu^ ^ 'AjKyMT/OTiMir iroXirf ^ ^<rbr ^Apumrtkiju (i^fuoMrAu twb 
rpuucomna X/rpar* dtvooAu df n^ Xirptaf ofiokbw AlyiwaUnf aXXit /uwroi wap* 
avT^ nr hf iw rj 'ifupauuf woKirtif. ml ^(XXa cvpo* ZixrXuuir POfua-fM a r mt f 
opdiiora, otw o^yxuor, imp bwanu ;(aXicouv cmi* ical difoFni Smp carl dvo 
XB^tBoi' Koi r/MJcbra imp rptig* kbu ^plkerptm iwwp /( * jni Xrrpar i)r tLnu 
6fiokhf' T^ p€tmn dcjnSXtrpor iwairOiu ph lUtta o/3oXovr, Aai dc oror^M 
Kopir6tw.^J. Poll. 9. 80. Cf. Hesych. in difSf. 

The extant monamenta demonstrate that Aristotle was not quite 
correct as to the weight of the litra ; it was indeed heavier than the 
Athenian obolos, but it was lighter than the iEginean: the fuQ 
weight of the iEginsean obolns was 16 grains, of the Syracosan litra, 
13*5, and of the Athenian obolos, 11*25. 

^ *Qainp ai womfpal p/Sarmttp aSlf vmmpomxu 
TwaiKaf pMpas' td pip hp mrr&YKtow dpyvpovp 
^^AXXoi dc Xirpaif' aJiV hv ^plktrpw d€x6p/tpoi, 

Epicharmus iv 'Apnaydis, ap. J. Poll. 9, 81. 

' Mas. Hunter. 54, v. 
^ Torremuzza, lxzix. 29. 
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there were pieces of 4, as well as of 2, of 3, of 5, and 
of 6 ounces. The pentoncium,^ the trixas,^ and the 
dixas, of Syracuse, distinguished by the number of dots 
on them, are, I believe, still unpublished.^ 

Syracusan ovyKitu are not uncommon ; they bear a 
great resemblance, by their form and thickness, to some 
of the early copper money of Italy : they are impressed 
on one side with the head of Minerva, similar to that 
on the coins of Corinth ; and on the other, with two 
dolphins, between which is a star. Their average 
weight, when new, appears to have been about 500 
grains ; it bore therefore to the Roman ounce, which 
was the twelfth part of the as or libra, the proportion 
of 25 to 21.^ By the style of the figures impressed 
upon them, and the form of the letters, they do not 
appear to be more ancient than Dionysius I. 

Although in copper we cannot expect to find so 
much accuracy of weight as generally prevails in the 
silver coinage of the Greeks, it is still remarkable 
in the copper money of Syracuse, even in the sub- 
divisions of the ounce. In particular, the 17/^07/00, or 
half- ounces, impressed with the head of Jupiter 
Eleutherius, are generally found to weigh very nearly 
250 grains. The worship of Jupiter Eleutherius was 
established at the time of the restored democracy, 

^ I possess a pentoncium of Acragas. Ohv. Eagle on a colamn 
AKPA. Rev. 5 dots in quincunx ; weight 5 grains. 

' The trizas is the teruncius of the Roman scale of Varro, de Ling« 
Latin. 4. 

' The di{^ ought to weigh 2*2 grains. Coins of Taras and 
Egesta, marked with two dots, are extant of this weight, or less. 
The smallest Athenian coin extant is the rrrapTTifUfptop or raprrffjiSpiw, 
or quarter-oholus, equivalent to two chalci ; its weight is 2f grains. 

^ Eckhel, Doct. Num. Vet. vol. y. p. 6. Letronne, Eval. des 
Monnaies, p. 7. 
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after the exile of TbrasybuIuB in 466 b. c, when the 
Syracusans erected a colossal statoe of Jufnter Elea* 
therias, and instituted sacrifices and games in his 
honour.^ But none of these coins have the appear- 
ance of being older than Dionysius I. Two hundred 
years later, the ounce and half-ounce still preserved 
their weight ; and they were even heavier than those 
of the earlier time. The ounce of Hieron II., which is 
impressed on the obverse with a diademated beardless 
head, and on the other side with a biga, and the 
legend lEPXlNOZ,^*^^ is rare ; but there is no coin in 
the Syracusan series more common than the half- 
ounce, which has the same obverse and the same 
legend, but with a horseman in place of the biga. 

At Rome and in other cities, both of Italy and 
Sicily, the original weight of the copper money was 
gradually reduced, until the coins became no more 
than tokens, the current value of which was marked 
by dote, expressing the number of ounces. But I 
have never seen any of these dots on Syracusan coins 
of copper, even those of so late a time as Hieron II. ; 
and if they ever occur, the coins will probably be 
found to belong to a later period. 

From a comparison of the coins of Syracuse in 
silver and in copper, it appears that the value of the 
two metals was in the ratio of 1 to 445, — a proportion 
which seems enormous compared with that of modem 
times, or of the Byzantine empire. But at Rome, in 
the time of Hieron II., it was as great, if not greater.^ 

^ Diodor. 11, 72. 

("**) T6rrema22a, tab. xcix. 1. 

' Mnch greater, if the denarius of silver, first coined in the year 
B. o. 269, or a few years after the accession of Hieron II. to power, 
and which was made equivalent to ten pounds of copper (dena mis). 
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The constitution of Syracuse was always democratic, 
although, for the two first centuries, the executive was 
in the hands of a landed aristocracy, and was often, in 
subsequent ages, for many consecutive years under the 
sway of military commanders, during whose usurped 
power many of the republican laws and institutions 
must have been suspended or perverted. But demo- 
cratic customs were constantly revived on the cessa- 
tion of the tyrannies, and republican forms were never 
obsolete. In a constitutional jealousy of public men, 
the Syracusans seem, in one respect, to have exceeded 
the Athenians, — their coins, as already hinted, being 
free from official names, and in this respect affording 
an agreeable contrast to the coins of Athens. K some 
initial letters, chiefly on the coins of Hieron 11. and 
Hieronymus, have reference to magistrates, they prove 
the restricted nature of the privilege; for the letters 
never exceed two, and are more commonly single 
letters. Even Agathocles, who, in imitation of Uie 
successors of Alexander, assumed the regal title in 
the year 307 b. c, never placed his portrait on 
the coins of his reign, although we have his coins 
in gold^*^ and copper, ^"^^ inscribed AfAeOKAEOZ 
BAZIAEOZ. The tetradrachma of silver, having a 
head of Proserpine (KOPAZ) on one side, and Victory 



was not heavier than the Attic drachma. But although it hecame as 
light, and even lighter than the Atdc drachma, namely 60 grains, 
there is sufficient evidence that a much heavier denarius was long in 
use at Rome. (Varro, M M91.) It seems, indeed, not very likely that 
there should have heen any great difference in the comparative value of 
silver and copper between Rome and Syracuse in the reign of Hieron II. 
It would have been nearly equal in the two places, supposing the 
weight of the denarius to have been about 112 grains. 

("«) Torremuzza, tab. ci. 1, 2. ("**) Ibid. 15. 

VOL. III. 3 A 
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erecting a trophy on the* other, with the l^end 
AFAeOKAEOZ or ArAGOKAEIOZ/™^ were coined 
probably in the interval of ten years between his ac- 
cession and his assumption of the regal title. Icetas, 
the successor of Agathocles, though he never styled 
himself king, transgressed the democratic customs 
of Syracuse so far as to place his name at full length, 
preceded by Ell I, upon the gold money which he 
issued/"^^ Pyrrhus was the next of the dynasts of 
Syracuse who coined money in the city with his name 
upon it. There are coins of Pyrrhus in gold, silver, 
and copper, which, though inscribed BAZIAEX2Z (and 
not BAZIAEOZ in the Syracusan dialect) riYPPOY, 
were certainly struck at Syracuse. On comparing the 
obverses of the coins of Agathocles and Icetas repre- 
senting the head of Cora, with those of Pyrrhus having 
a similar obverse,^"^' "^^ the identity of style is very 
striking. A similar comparison will leave little doubt 
that a celebrated tetradrachmon of Pyrrhus which 
bears the oak-crowned head of the Dodonsean Jupiter 
on the obverse, and on the reverse Juno seated on a 
throne,^*^^ was issued from the Sjrracusan mint. The 
difference between this coin and one of those just 
referred to, is, that on the latter we find the venerated 
goddesses of Syracuse, Cora and Ceres ; on the other, 
the Epirote deities, Zeus and Dione.^ The close 
resemblance of the enthroned goddesses, on the two 

("^) Torremnzza, tab. ci. 6, 9. 

^xziT^ Torremnzza, tab. cxi. 1, 2, 3. 

fm, xxTi) In jny Q^^ collection. See D'Orville, Sicnla. tab. xvi. 

ZTII. 

(xxfny gee the title-page of Taylor Combe's ' Nammi in Museo 
Britannico.' 

^ The Epirote name of Juno. Strabo, p. 329.- 
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reverses, is remarkable. It is equally evident that 
some others of the coins of Pyrrhus were struck at 
Syracuse : for instance, a small gold coin, with his name 
on the reverse, the obverse being a head of Diana, 
which, with its symbols, is closely imitated from the 
obverse of a gold coin of Syracuse. ^ This fine piece 
— the largest of the Syracusan series in gold — has on 
the other side a head of Apollo.^ Hieron II., though 
he assumed the titles of 'Hyeii^v and Boo-tXevs,' and 
was styled Rex Hiero by the Romans, and though two 
of the females of his family, Nereis and Philistis, were 
entitled Bcurtkiacrai^^ appears never to have employed 
any but the ordinary sacred or republican types on his 
coinage in silver, — ^with one exception, of which not 
more than two or three specimens are extant. This 
silver coin is equal in diameter to the pentecontalitron, 
but weighs not more than about 33 librae, or 6^ Attic 
drachmae.^'^^^ It bears a close resemblance to the 
ounce and the half-ounce of Hieron II., particularly 
the former,^"^^ the difierence being that on the re- 
verse of the silver coin, Victory drives a car of four 
horses instead of two, and that above the car are a 
star and BAZIAEOZ. With this exception, all the 
coins of Hieron 11. bearing his name, both in gold and 
copper, have the legend lEPXlNOZ only. As the title 
of Baa£kjeu9^ therefore, never occurs on the coins of 
Hieron, except in the extremely rare silver pieces just 

^ Neuman's Num. Pop. et Reg. part i. tab. 6, fig. 3. 
^ Mas. Hunter, tab. 52, iv. Vide yii. 

' Boo-iXfOff *Ay€(oiuv€v) *Up»po£ *IrpoieXcor, Zvpox^UM Ocoir fracn. On 
a marble in the MuBeum of Syracuse. 

^ InscriptionB on the Theatre of Sjracnse. See p. 275. 

C^) From Lord Northwick's collection. Torremuzza,zcyiii.8|9. 

("*") Torremuzz^, tab, xcix. 1. 
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mentioned, it would seem that these are the produce 
of a very limited coinage, — that the title was never 
again employed on the money of Hieron, — that the 
silver coinage of his long reign bore the republican 
types alone; his coinage tending to confirm that 
character of moderation and respect for the people, 
apparent if not real, for which history gives him 
credit 

As to the diademated beardless head which forms 
the obverse of the ounce and half-ounce, inscribed 
lEPflNOZ, as well as of the silver coin inscribed 
BAZIAEOZ lEPIlNOZ, there can scarcely be a doubt 
that it is the traditional portrait of Gelon, the ancestor 
of Hieron, whose heroic worship, indicated by the 
diadem, was continued to the latest period of autono- 
mous Syracuse. When Timoleon restored the demo- 
cracy, in the year 343 b. c, the statues of all the 
tjnrants were displaced or sold, except those of Oelon, 
who continued to receive heroic honours from the 
Syracusans for his victory at Himera, and for the 
respect which he had shown for the rights of the 
people.^ A statue of Gelon remained to a late time in 
the temple of Juno, which represented hitn as clothed 
in an ungirded shirt (ey a^dar^ x^'riSvOi ^ memory of 
his having presented himself in this guise in the midst 
of an armed assembly, to whom he accounted for his 
administration as arparnyot in the Carthaginian war.' 
The diademated beardless head cannot be a portrait of 
liieron II. himself, who, as we have seen, was little 
disposed to obtrude even his kingly title upon the 



■ Flatarch. Timoleon, 23. Diodor. 11. 3S. Pbtywu. I, 27. 
iElian. V. H. 6, 11. Dion Chrys. Corinth, p. 240. 
» iElian. V. H. 13, 37. 
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Syracusans, and who never wore the diadem, as mani- 
festly appears from the offence given by Hieronymus 
when, with a degree of pride and ostentation which 
formed the strongest contrast to the discretion and 
simplicity of his grandfather, he drove out, attended 
by armed satellites, in a chariot drawn by white 
horses, in the manner of Dionysius I.; assuming at 
the same time the purple and the diadem,^ which 
latter had not been worn even by Agathocles, when, 
in imitation of Lysimachus and Cassander, he took 
the title oi BcurCKevs.^ 

Nor ought we to omit the consideration, that it was 
not yet the practice, even among Asiatic princes, — ^with 
the exception of the Seleucidse, with whom the custom 
commenced with their founder Seleucus Nicator, and 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes, who imitated their Oriental 
pride, — to place the portrait of the reigning prince 
upon the national currency. Thus the diademated 
beardless head upon the coins of the Bithynian kings 
is a traditional heroic portrait of Nicomedes I., the 
founder of the dynasty. On the coins of the Perga- 
menian kings a similar head represents Philetaerus; 
and even Ptolemy Philadelphus, at least during a 
great part of his reign, placed on his coins the por- 
trait of his father, as the heroic founder of his king- 
dom. During the forty-four years of the reign of 
Antigonus Gonatas, no portrait of that king occura on 
the Macedonian coins ; although his father Demetrius 
Poliorcetes had assumed that honour : nor was it until 
the reign of Philip V., who boasted a descent from 
Achilles and the Heracleidae, that we find a portrait of 
the reigning monarch in the Macedonian series. 

> Liv. 24, 6. 

^ hMiiiUi /Mv o6ff Hicptytp I'xriy.'— Diodor. 22, 54. 
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It is scarcely necessary to combat the opinion that 
some of the coins inscribed lEPXlNOZ are coeval 
Hieron L; or that the diademated head may be 
portrait. It is sufficient to compare any of these coins 
with the Damaretia which were struck just before the 
reign of Hieron I., to show that there must have been 
a long interval between the latter and those inscribed 
lEPXlNOZ, the style of which is precisely that of the 
time of Hieron II. : unquestionably, therefore, they 
were all produced in the long reign of that king.^ 

We must admit that the diademated beardless 
head on the coins of Hieronymus^*^ differs in some 
degree from that on the coins of Hieron II. : the face 
is generally more round and full, and the chin not so 
pointed ; but there is, nevertheless, a general resem- 
blance. It is not impossible that on the coins both of 
Hieron and Hieronymus, the artists, in representing 
the traditional head of Gelon, their common ancestor, 
may have infused into the features some hkeness of 
the reigning prince. The obverses of the coins of 
Hieronymus cannot have been exact portraits of that 
king, because they represent a person of middle age ; 
whereas Hieronymus was not more than fifteen years 
old when he began his reign of fifteen months. There 
can be little doubt, therefore, that these heads, as well 
as those on the coins of Hieron 11. , were intended for 
Gelon. 

After these observations, it is almost unnecessary 
for me to add, that I can neither agree with Visconti, 
who, in his ' Iconographie Grecque,' has given a por- 

^ Iri; y Koi rerrapa /Soo-iXevcraf.-— Polyb. 7, 8. He had been arpa- 

Tijy6s five years before he became /Soo-cXcvr. Lncian. Macrob. 10. 
Liv. 24, 4. 

(™) Taylor Combe, Num. in Mub. Brit. tab. iv. fig. 12. 
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trait of Hieron I., taken from the coins of Hieron II.; 
nor with Eckhel, who distinguishes the coins of 
Hieron I. from those of Hieron II. ; and still less with 
Mionnet, who has attributed coins severally to Hieron I., 
to Dionysius 11., and to Hieron II. To none of these, 
I believe, can any coins be specifically ascribed by 
means of their types or legends, with the sole excep- 
tion of those of Hieron 11. , in gold, silver, and copper, 
which have been mentioned ; and which, after all, form 
but a small portion of the money issued at Syracuse 
during his reign. 

The coins of Philistis may appear perhaps excep- 
tional to these conclusions, inasmuch as they seem 
to present a portrait of one of the reigning family ; 
but as we know nothing either of the person or of the 
circumstances under which the coins were struck, 
they need hardly be taken into consideration. The 
most probable conjecture is, that PhiUstis was a de- 
ceased wife of Hieron II., whose memory he thus 
honoured. The veil seems to mark her position in 
inferis. 

There remain two silver coins of Syracuse, difficult 
of explanation, namely, those inscribed ZYPAKOZIOI 
TEAXINOZ,^"^^ and those which bear on the obverse 
the Roman figures XIII. Of the former there are ex- 
tant pieces of 8 litrse and of 4 litrae. On the obverse 
is the head of Gelon, sufficiently resembling those on 
the coins of Hieron II. and Hieronymus to leave no 
question that they were intended for the same person. 
The pointed chin, which, in many of the coins of 
Hieron, is rather exaggerated, is still distinguishable. 
There were three periods in Syracusan history in 

("**) Torremuzza, tab. xcvii. 
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which we may imagine such coins to have been stmdL 
The first was in the years 463 and 462 b. c, when, 
soon after the expulsion of Thrasybulus, 7000 of those 
aliens who had been made S]rracusan citizens by Gelon, 
having been deprived of their rights by the other citi- 
zens, seized Achradina and Nasos, and held those posts 
for nearly two years.^ They may well have described 
themselves as '' Syracusans of Gelon." But the coins 
in question are certainly not of that early date. 

The next historical period in which these pieces may 
have been struck is about 340 b. c, when Timoleon 
had restored the republic, and when the statues of all 
the antecedent tyrants had been subverted, except 
those of Gelon, "viiiose ancient heroic honours were 
confirmed and perpetuated. But even on this occa- 
sion it IB not very likely that the heroic head of Gelon 
should have been for the first time admitted on Syra- 
cusan money, which had never hitherto borne any 
obverse less venerable than a head of one of the great 
protecting deities. 

The coins in question, therefore, belong more pro- 
bably to the time when Hieronymus was expelled and 
fled to Leontium, and when the party who had op- 
posed him may have been so much the more anxious 
to show their respect for the memory of Grelon, as 
they were in the act of destroying all the fiimily 
of Hieron II. So strong is the resemblance in the 
heads which form the obverses of the coins of Hiero- 
nymus to those on the coins inscribed ZYPAKOZIOI 
TEAIINOZ, that one might almost suspect the dies 
prepared for the former to have been employed for 
the latter by the party who succeeded to power when 
Hieronymus was expelled. 

» Diodor. 11, 72; 76. 
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That all these coins are nearly of the same time is 
rendered highly probable by the style common to 
them all, and because, like the generality of the later 
silver coins of Syracuse, they bear upon the field or 
exergue one or two letters, as K^ Kl, BA^ ZA^ Ml, Al, 
Tl, A, An, A*, Zn, and others. 

A resemblance of style, indicating an approximation 
in time, is observable also on the coins which weigh 
between 13 and 14 grains, when perfect, and which 
bear upon the obverse the head of Pallas, sometimes 
with the legend ZYPAKOZIXIN, and on the reverse 
ZYPAKOZIOI, three dots in a triangle, and the figures 
^111 (mii) xhese figures mean, perhaps, that the piece 
was worth 13 ounces. The litra, we know, was equi- 
valent to 12 ounces, and, according to the monetary 
scale of the Syracusans, ought to weigh 13^ grains ; 
but I have never met with litrse, even the best 
preservedi some of which are very ancient, that weigh 
more than 1 2^ grains ; nor are there any in the Hunter 
Collection heavier than 12f,^ which is the more re- 
markable, as all the multiples of the litra are gene- 
rally correct (allowing for some wear), at the rate of 
13^ to the litra. Possibly, therefore, the deficiency 
of the old litra was acknowledged when these new 
pieces were struck ; and that, instead of depreciating 
the old litres, it was preferred to make the new litra 
equivalent to 13 ounces. The chief singularity in 
these small pieces consists in the use of the Roman 
numerals XIII ; whence it would seem that the nume- 
rical notation of Italy, according to which the numbers 
5 and 10 were expressed by V and X, was employed 

^xzxii^ In my own collection and in the British Museum. Torre- 
muzza, xcvii. 12. 

^ Mus. Hunter, p. 295. 

VOL. III. 3 B 
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at Syracuse, and perhaps in other parts of Sicily ; and 
not the P and A or the E and I, by which the Greeks 
expressed the same two numbers. The three dots 
arranged in a triangle may perhaps have the same 
meaning as the triquetra, or three legs, so common 
on Sicilian money. 

These latter remarks, I must admit, are little better 
than conjectures, which I should have omitted, if they 
had not appeared to offer some aid to further inquiry. 
Archaeology \s most effectually promoted by an enlarged 
knowledge of the ancient monuments, and by dif- 
fusing the means of comparing them with one another: 
an object which derives important aid firom the inven- 
tions of photography and electrotype, and the means 
afforded by these new arts of multipljring correct 
copies or delineations of ancient monuments of every 
kind with a facility and perfection unattainable in 
foimer times. The great number of Greek states 
which had a separate coinage, the immense variety of 
types and legends displayed in the money of both 
Greeks and Romans, render their numismatics one of 
the most instructive and interesting chapters in the 
history of ancient civilization. Great progress has 
undoubtedly been made in this science during the last 
and present century ; but much may still be done by 
the publication of inedited coins, by the republication 
of those of which there exist only unfaithful repre- 
sentations, and by a record of weights such as those 
annexed to the catalogues of Mionnet and the two 
Combes. For the promotion of these objects the 
British Museum now possesses efficacious means in its 
extensive collections, and in its power of corresponding 
with other similar establishments in foreign countries. 
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VIII.— ON THE FRAGMENTS OP AN ORATION. AGAINST 
DEMOSTHENES RESPECTING THE MONEY OF HAR- 
PALUS.» 

BY CHURCHILL BABINGTON, M.A., 
FSLLow or ST. John's collbob, cambridob. 

(Read Nov. S, 1849.) 

In the summer of the present year, my friend Mr. 
Coiquhoun, a member of the Royal Society of Lite- 
rature, showed me a fac-simile of the fragments above 
mentioned. Respecting the MS. itself, I would only 
add to the remarks already made upon it by Mr. 
Harris, that the similarity of its characters to those of 
the Alexandrian MS. of the Old and New Testaments 
seems to suggest that the ages of both MSS. may not 
be very far removed from each other. "^ 

^ A fac-aimile of these fragments, made by Mr. Harris, of Alex- 
andria, in 1848, was noticed in the second part of this volume. 
(See pp. 178-182.) 

' Upon further consideration I am inclined to think that the MS. 
of Hyperides is much the older of the two, and that it may per- 
httpB be anterior to the Christian era: it seems, however, scarcely 
possible to come to any satisfEtctory conclusion respecting even the 
approximate dates of the very early class of Greek MSS. A 
papyrus containing a fragment of Homer, which is engraved in the 
second volume of Silvestre and CharopoUion's Pal^ograpkie Um" 
veruUe, and which is referred to the third century before the Chris- 
tian era, resembles our MS. in many important particulars. The 
Codex Bankesianus of Homer also bears much similarity to our 
MS. It is suspected that this Codex may be as old as the third 
century after Christ. 

VOL. III. 3 C 
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It was not, I believe, known to what author the 
fragments belonged. Mr. Harris says, indeed, that 
they seem to form part of the accusation against 
Demosthenes, composed by Hyperides; and he ob- 
serves, that so early as the second century, Julius 
Pollux quotes the oration iirip ^ApiraKou^ * for Har- 
palus/ which is ascribed to Hyperides, respecting 
the genuineness of which, however, he expresses 
doubt. The passage in Pollux occurs in lib. x. c. 159, 

(ed. Bekk.) a £€ fuq ^^^vSnp 6 ^TirepiBov \oyo9 inrcp 
'ApTTaKov, Gf avT^ yeypavTait *^ acmfir^canes hc^ r&v 

ir€pl^ucorrpo^mv.^* This is the only place in which 
the oration is quoted by name in the * Onomasticon' 
of Pollux, and I have not observed that any other 
author has cited an oration of Hyperides bearing 
that title. How this title can be applicable to the 
oration whose relics are before us, it is not easy to 
perceive, seeing that it is occupied in the accusation 
of Demosthenes, at a time when Harpalus, who was 
reported to have corrupted him by bribes, had fled 
from Athens. Maetzner, in the notes to his recent 
edition of Dinarchus, supposes that the oration iirkp 
*ApiraKjov was not the same as that which Hyperides 
made in accusation of Demosthenes. 

*' Neque tamen contenderim Hyperidem ipsum pror- 
sus alienum fuisse k largitionis suspicione: nam et 
antea idem orator partem argenti & rege Persarum per 
Ephialtem oratoribus divisi accepisse creditus est (Vitt. 
X. Orat. p. 848. e.) : atque ferebatur olim oratio ejus 
inrkp 'ApTToKov in concione habita (Pollux, x. 159, a /^^ 
'^S^ff) : ut ad eam possis duci opinionem, Hyperidem 
ad depellendam it se corruptela suspicionem accusatoris 
partes suscepisseJ^ (Dinarch. p. 86, ed. Maetzner* 
Berolini, 1842.) Fabricius, likewise, in his * Biblio- 
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theca Grseca/ supposes the oration of Hyperides imip 
*ApnraKjov to be different from the oration Kara AtiiLo^ 
ff0€vov9. It is to the latter speech of Hyperides, 
namely, to his accusation of Demosthenes, that our 
fragments, whether genuine or spurious, unquestion- 
ably belong. 

Haipocration, who probably lived in the fourth 
century of our era, if not earlier, quotes in his Lexicon, 
under the word KararofiHi^ the following clause from 

*Tir€piSfj9 Kara Af^fAoadepovs : '' Km Ka0Tifi€vo9 /cdrm vtto ry 

Kararofiy.'' This passage occurs, word for word, in our 
16th fragment. The same clause is quoted by Photius 
and Suidas, in their Lexicons, (v. Kararofji^^) as belong- 
ing to the same oration: Phavorinus, in his Lexicon, 
(v. Kararofji^f) also quotes it, but does not say in what 
author it occurs. 

Harpocration, Photius, and Suidas inform us, that 
Nicanor the Stagirite is mentioned by Hyperides in 
his oration against Demosthenes. His name does 
occur in one of our fragments. (Fragm. 5.) 

Further, Harpocration remarks that the word 
€irurraTri9 is used in the same oration for one who is 
€^irrriKiit9 irparnuvri ir^jtow. In one of our fragments 
Hyperides calls Demosthenes tw t&p SKo»v irpayfidrcop 

ifirurrdrqp. (Fragm. 4.) 

Amongst other words which Harpocration cites from 
the same oration, but which do not occur in our 
fragments, is 'ApurriiDv, a proper name. Now, an 
anonymous lexicographer, edited in Bekker's * Anec- 
dota Graeca,' (vol. i. p. 444,) and also Phavorinus, 
who copy their account from Harpocration, tell us 
that the same proper name is found in the oration 
of Hyperides against Demosthenes ; so that their 
oration is the same as that from which Harpocration 
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quotes ; to which, as has been shown, our fragments 
certainly belong. Again, Harpocration (v. SuiOwtt) 
informs us that the word hiaJB^aSai is used for owddtrBtu 
in the oration of Hyperides against Demojsthenes. 
It is perhaps worth while to remark, that Ulpian, in 
his commentary on the second Olynthian oration of 
Demosthenes, and Zonaras (v. ficodecrftu), observe that 
Hyperides uses the word StaB&rBai for awO^Bai^ though 
without specifying the oration. 

Thus (to say nothing respecting the testimonies of 
Ulpian and Zonaras) we have no fewer than foar 
authorities, viz. Harpocration, Photius, Suidas, and 
Phavorinus, quoting a clause which occurs in our frag* 
ments ; and we have an anonymous lexicographer who 
cannot but be admitted to refer to the same oration 
which we possess. 

Not one of these writers expresses any doubt as 
to its genuineness. It may be contended with plausi*- 
bility (perhaps with truth) that these authorities are 
reduced to one only, viz. to Harpocration, and that 
the others have copied from him. Admitting this 
to be the case, we shall at least have the testimony 
of one ancient and cautious writer in favour of 
the genuineness of the work. And besides, it may 
certainly be urged that the evidence of Photius is 
valuable, even if he copied from Harpocration; for 
if he had had any strong suspicion that the oration 
was spurious, he would probably have said so, as he 
has done in other cases. Now, it appears from 
his * Bibliotheca ' that he had read divers orations of 
Hyperides ; and in the course of his article on that 
orator, he mentions at large that he accused Demo- 
sthenes. (Cod. 266, p. 495, ed. Bekk.) It is not at 
all improbable, therefore, to say the least, that the 
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learned Patriarch of Constantinople was acquainted 
with onr oration, and believed it to be genuine.^ 

Further, it is nearly certain that the same oration 
as that to which our disjecta membra belong is dted 
by Prisdan, Julius Pollux, and Athenseus. 

The first of these writers (lib. xviii. c. 25, vol. ii. 
p. 219, ed. Krehl.) quotes a short passage from the 
oration of Hyperides against Demosthenes. This 
short passage explains perfectly the drift of a portion 
of our fragments, which would not have been other- 
wise very comprehensible : *Tmpi&rf9 Kara ArffioaOeuovs* 
*AXKa rov9 pearepovs erri fiai^deuw icoKeify otf vfipifys lui 
ikoiSdpou atcparotodOwvaf (t. e, Swig-pots) antMEoXfln;. — 

Priscian, ut supra. Compare with this the following 
sentences of our fragments : pwl TqyuKoCrmif info 

fieipatemv, KpivofA€V09 irepl S^poSo/ciag' mlroi &u rau* 
vtunimf i^ vpy&v vailbeu^rBcu rov9 vearepovs v&p fnfriponf^ 
#Mu (« r« irponrerearepsv e/rparrov) emTifiSur0a€ tuu xof^ 
Xal^aOiu' vvv & rowavriov ol vioi rov9 inrkp ^f^ovrm 

inf trw^pwiSowr^. (Fragments 15 and 3.) Corydon (in 
Athenssus) sne^^s at Demosthenes on the same grcmnd, 
«id uses the same word : * He that used to call other 
folks swig^potSj has now swigged off the great pot 
himself;' t. e. the golden goblet of Harpalus, which 
formed part of the bribe by which Demosthenes was 
Teported to be corrupted. (See Plut. Vit Demosth.) 

It is scarcdy, I think, doubtful that Priscian's cita- 
tion occurred in the same speech (not to say, in 
the same sentence of it,) as that whose relics we 
possess. Supposing this to be so, Julius Pdlux and 
Athenseus will likewise have quoted the same oration. 

* It seems probable tbat he had seen the third colamn of our 
sixteenth fragment, from certain remarks which he makes in his 
« Bibli^tbeca.' 
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In Priscian's quotation occurs the word ojcparwcMmifa^ : 
Athenaeus also mentions that atcparoK^iovaf is used 
by Hyperides in his oration against Demosthenes ; and 
likewise dtes from the same oration a clause in which 
the word ascfHmirrepw is found. (Athenaeus, lib. x. 
p. 424, and lib. xi. p. 483.) Again, Julius Pollux 
(vi. 24 and 25) says that Hyperides used the forms 
atcpar&rT€p09 and ascparoxfoOmvaff but that he himself 
does not approve of the latter (oKparoKtiOava^ 'Twep&t^t 
e^' ai luipf hroipA roSvofia). Pollux here expresses no 
doubt of the genuineness of the passage in which it 
occurs, and that, too, when a disapprobation of the 
word itself is recorded, in spite of its being used by 
Hyperides. 

That the oration of Hyperides which Pollux and 
Athenaeus cite is the same as that which is quoted by 
Priscian, mil probably be admitted; and it seems 
scarcely doubtful that Priscian's oration is the same as 
our own. 

Again, Alexander Numenius, who lived in the time 
of Adrian or the Antonines, quotes a fragment of a 
few lines in length from *Tirepl&fi9 hn Jf^fwaOevovf. The 
argument greatly resembles that which is employed 
in one of our fragments. (Rhetores Graeci, vol. viii. 
pp. 457, 458, ed. Walz, compared with Fragment 1, 
col. 1.) Another Greek rhetorician, Apsines, in the 
third century, makes an allusion to the accusation 
of Demosthenes by Hyperides, which is by no means 
inconsistent with our fragments. (Id. vol. ix. p. 535, 
coll. Fragm. 21.) So also does Plutarch. (Vit, 
Demosth. coll. Fragm. 14.) 

So far, then, as ancient testimony is concerned, it 
is decidedly in favour of the genuineness of our ora- 
tion. Harpocration, Photius, Suidas, and Phavorinus 
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directly quote from our fragments. Au anonymous 
lexicographer will hardly be denied to refer to the 
same oration; and it does not appear in any great 
degree doubtful that other parts of the same work, 
which do not occur in our fragments, are cited by 
Alexander, Pollux, Athenseus, and Priscian. It is 
highly probable that Ulpian and Zonaras also quote 
it ; nor is there the smallest reason to suppose that 
the speech of Hyperides to which Plutarch and Apsines 
refer was any other than our own. The contrary 
supposition, indeed, is more probable. 

Nor does internal evidence appear to be wanting 
that the oration belongs to Hyperides. Dionysius of 
Halicamassus, In his AelvafrxpSy and Photius, in his 
* Bibliotheca,' both mention that Hyperides was one 
of those orators whom Dinarchus imitated. This at 
least may be aflSirmed, that a great portion of our 
fragments would scarcely be intelligible, but for the 
parallel passages of Dinarchus's oration against Demo- 
sthenes. 

Again, Libanius and Photius mention that the ora- 
tion ascribed to Demosthenes, entitled irepi r&v irpos 
^Aki^ca^pov tnjv0ffK&Vy resembles the style of Hyperides : 
the style of our fragments is sufficiently similar. Most 
of the historical allusions, too, and those not always 
very prominent ones, are confirmed by other autho- 
rities : one or two allusions I am unable to illustrate, 
not having elsewhere discovered who the persons 
mentioned are. All this seems to fall in much bet- 
ter with the hypothesis that the oration is genuine, 
than with the contrary supposition. The style and 
diction, too, appear conformable to the age of Demo- 
sthenes and Hyperides. Nor should it be forgotten 
that certain uncouth compounds and singular forms. 
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at S3nracuse, and perhaps in other parts of Sicily ; and 
not the r and A or the E and I, hy which the Greeks 
expressed the same two numbers. The three dots 
arranged in a triangle may perhaps have the same 
meaning as the triquetra, or three legs, so common 
on Sicilian money. 

These latter remarks, I must admit, are little better 
than conjectures, which I should have omitted, if they 
had not appeared to offer some aid to further inquiry. 
Archaeology is most effectually promoted by an enlarged 
knowledge of the ancient monuments, and by dif- 
fusing the means of comparing them with one another: 
an object which derives important aid from the inven- 
tions of photography and electrotype, and the means 
afforded by these new arts of multiplying correct 
copies or delineations of ancient monuments of every 
kind with a facility and perfection unattainable in 
foimer times. The great number of Greek states 
which had a separate coinage, the immense variety of 
types and legends displayed in the money of both 
Greeks and Romans, render their numismatics one of 
the most instructive and interesting chapters in the 
history of ancient civilization. Great progress has 
undoubtedly been made in this science during the last 
and present century ; but much may still be done by 
the publication of inedited coins, by the republication 
of those of which "there exist only unfaithful repre- 
sentations, and by a record of weights such as those 
annexed to the catalogues of Mionnet and the two 
Combes. For the promotion of these objects the 
British Museum now possesses efficacious means in its 
extensive collections, and in its power of corresponding 
with other similar establishments in foreign countries. 
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meaning as the triquetra, or three legs, so common 
on Sicilian money. 

These latter remarks, I must admit, are little better 
than conjectures, which I should have omitted, if they 
had not appeared to offer some aid to further inquiry. 
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knowledge of the ancient monuments, and by dif- 
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types and legends displayed in the money of both 
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sentations, and by a record of weights such as those 
annexed to the catalogues of Mionnet and the two 
Combes. For the promotion of these objects the 
British Museum now possesses efficacious means in its 
extensive collections, and in its power of corresponding 
with other similar establishments in foreign countries. 
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on the ground, beating his breast, — perhaps, in some 
instances, holding his beard, and raising one arm; 
which is preceded by the phonetic group, han^ which 
apparently means the prayer or address, and also, 
possibly, the * wail ;' for on the sepulchral tablets of 
the twelfth and other dynasties mention is made that 
^* the deceased may hear the wail at the gate of the 
cemetery (?) of Abydos, on the night, or at the mid- 
night of the festival of the embalming,'' this embalming 
being probably that of Osiris. I take this hieroglyphic 
on account of the meaning (grief) which he attaches 
to it ; but it is probable that he may mean the deter- 
minative,^ the man placing his finger on his mouth 
being determinative of several mental emotions, — 
grief, among others. I am, however, by no means 
certain that Tzetzes may not have interchanged the 
meaning of this and the subsequent character (3), the 
weeping eye,* which he states meant * calamity.' This 
IS the well-known determinative ideograph, which 
always meant * grief.'' (4) The two empty hands held 
out,^ instead of the negative, are well known, having 
been determined long since by Champollion. (5) The 
serpent, which is the cerastes, coming out of a hole, 

is the well-known equivalent of the phonetic 



group «^, Aer, — to come forth, proceed, emanate. 



manifest.^ It is applied to the rising of the stars ; for 



^ Bonsen, Egypt's Place, 539, No. 18. Champollion, Gram. 378. 

' Bunsen, Egypt's Place, 541, No. 51. Champollion, Gram. 389. 

' Bunsen, he, eii. 

^ Bansen, Egypt's Place, 585, No. 5. 

* Cf. M. De Roog6, in Revae Arch^logiqne, 8vo, Paris, 1848, 340. 
Cf. Leemans, Mon. Eg. Fl. xii. 1045, lines 2, 3; 1046, 1. 3: and 
Champollion, Prte. 8vo, Paris, 1828, p. 191, PI. xii. 
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the festival of the dog-star is called the ^J^ A^ ^T) 

hcr-ffin) Set heb,^ ' the festival of the coming forth/ 
or ^rising (oi^aroX^) of the dog-star' (Sothis). 

It is evident that Chaeremon, whose researches were 
of an astronomical nature, had given the special sense 
of the 'rise' or orientation of the star to the general 
one of * coming forth/ which this group meant. The 

converse group, the snake going into its hole, ZZ^-, is 
also found replacing the phonetic group ^^ fca, * to 
go in.'^ Thus, in an example in Rosellini ^ occur the 
two forms [^^ ^Vks ^ ^ ^ ka er Ru sta har er sba, 

* he goes in to the Ru sta, and comes out of the firma- 
ment ' or ' place of gates ' and * stars.' Here again 
Chaeremon, induced hy his astronomical tendencies, 
has taken the special sense of the sun's going back 
into the heavens, to express his setting, instead of the 
more general sense of going in. It is, however, evident 
that if the coming forth was the dvaroXij of the star, 
the going in was the fiutr^. 

(7) The sense of a return to life, given to the frog, 
is new. In the hieroglyphics it only occurs as the 

determinative of the word | d hek,* ' frog/ and in 
the sense of * million.'^ Its name is, however, probably 
the equivalent of I ,,,» hek-tu, or | pj* *^> 'exist- 
ence.' The frog also occurs after the name of a man, 
expressive of some quality or condition, on a stibium 

^ Tablet of Ameni, B. M. Sharpe, PI. 17, 1. 5, and foil. 
^ Probably the Coptic jS. I , and the Greek Km, the German geh-en, 
and the English go. ^ M. de C. xliv. 2. 

^ Tablets, B. M. Sharpe, PI. 78, 1. 12. 
^ Bonsen, Eg. PI. 590. Lepsius, Einleitang, s. 126 and foil. 
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case in the British Museam.^ None of the meanings 
given to the frog by the writers of the Hieroglyphica 
can be proved to have that which they state, ^ 
unless 'intelligence/ a sense that the word ka will 
bear, is meant. This and the other senses, however, 
may help to expkdn the reason of the deposit of the 
little figures of this animal in hard stone and por- 
celain on the mummies. 

(8) Hie hawk is found in all three senses attributed 
to it, and has been long so explained. Similar senses 
are also given in the Hieroglyphica of HorapoUo.' 

(9) That the vulture meant 'female/ 'woman,' 
' mother,' has been long known. Its place, in what 
some have called ' the vulture and uraeus title,' one of 
the five of kings, also shows that it meant the u]^)er 
hemisphere or heaven.^ The sense of time, although 
also mentioned by HorapoUo in his Hieroglyphica,^ 
who says that a vulture meant a ' year,' has not yet 
been identified. 

(10) The bee for ' king' has been long known fnm 
the monuments,^ the Hiero^yphica of Horus ApoUo,' 
and the translation of the obelisk by Hermapion.^ 

1 No. 2609, Egyptian Room. 

' HorapoUo, i. 25, ArXaoroy SpBpmwoif: ii. 101, Mpmm» draid;: 
II. 102, Mptnnnf iroX^ XP^'^^^ P^ tvm j^r r a luptuF&ait wmpov dc Jtuif- 
utvm TOis woovm ^ 

• lib. I. 6, 7, 8. 

^ Brogach, Ueberematimmiing einer Hierogljrphischen Inacfarift* 
8vo, Berl. 1849, a. 10, 11. 

* lib. I. c. 11. 

< ChampoU. Fric. 1828, p. 35, No. 270. Saly. Ep. Hier. Ob. 
Luqa. p. 4. Lepaina, Ann. de Tlnatitat de Correap. Arch. z. p. 1 13. 
It ia, after all, a waap, and pronounced kk(Uf, in Coptic, (Bunaen, /. c. 
520, No. 357,) and meana ' lower country,' 'prefect^* and 'king.' 

7 Lib. I. 62. 

^ Ammian. Afarcellin. xvn. p. 100. 



* 
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(U) The Qense of the ^c^rab as ^prodaction' and 
'self-bom' has been proved from the monuments,^ and 
is given also by HorapoUo:' that of 'male/ indeed, 
is not found ; but, when used to express creation or 
self-production, it is limited to male gods. 

(12) The bull or cow in the meampg of ' earth' is 
not known. It is, however, by no means an impro- 
bable sense. The name of the bull Qca) resembles the 
Coptic kah^ ' the earth,' or ' land ;' and a region called 

the ^j^.^7^® K^''"^* probably the 'black' or 

'fertile land,' is found in the Ritual.' 

(13) That the fore part of the lion has an analogous 
signification to that given by Chaeremon has been some 
time proved : he calls it ' government' and ' surveil- 
lance,' a sense nearly the same as that given by Hor- 
apoUo.^ The sense of 'exaltation' and 'glory' had been 
affixed to it.^ In the Rosetta stone, it is translated by 
' glory. '^ It was sounded peh^ and in its dual form, 
as peh'peh, was analogous to the word apep^ ' raised 
up.' 

(14) That the tail of the lion means ' to force,' has 
been proved by its classification among the determina- 
tives as indicative of violent actions. 

(15) The stag, in the sense of 'year,' or duration of 
time,^ has not yet indeed been pointed out. As the 

^ Birch, in the Revue Arch^logiqne, Svo, Fkuris, 1845, p. 516. 

« lib. 1. 10. 

* Lepsina, Todtenboch, Taf. i.yii. 138, 1. 2. ' I am the god (t. e, 
the Her or Horns) of Kam (t. e. Egypt), — shaa en Teahr, sprung 
from the Red Land ' (t. e. the Desert ?). 

^ lib. I. 19. 

^ Bunsen, Eg. Fl. 516, No. 279. 

^ Bmgsch, /. c. s. 1 1 . 

^ HorapoUo, ii. 21. 
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stag itself does not occur in hieroglyphics, Chaeremon 
probably referred to some kind of gazelle. 

(16) The palm-tree, in the sense of ' year,' has been 
long known ;^ so also the boy (17) or child, to signify 
* growth' or 'increase,'* and the old man (18)' to 
mean ' old.' 

The last hieroglyphic to be considered is the bow (19), 
meaning ' acute power.' This symbol is found as the 
determinative of the phonetical signs pest or peshy* ' to 
extend,' ' to pervade,' * to reach,' and also after those 
of Kens, Nubia, which is written the same as the word 
kans, * victory.'^ Tzetzes had evidently selected this 
hieroglyphic because it aided his physical hypothesis 
about the bow of Apollo. 

I have entered into this detail because I consider it 
due to the study to produce this unexpected witness to 
its truth. The passage has entirely escaped the notice 
of those who have directed their attention to the 
accounts of the sacred character preserved by classi- 
cal authors. But this Byzantine writer cannot be 
too attentively studied : he had read and extracted 
from many books which disappeared after the Mo- 
hammedan conquest of Constantinople, and never 
floated up from the wreck of Hellenic literature. Had 
the whole work of Chaeremon reached us, how many 
difficulties it would have solved which have cost much 
learning and toil to unravel ! 

S. B. 

^ Horapollo, i. 39. Leemans ad eund. 

' Bunaen, /. c. 640, No. 36. 

» Id. /. c. 540, No. 35. * Id. L c. 548, No. 121. 

* ChampoUion, Mon. Eg. Texte, p. 192, 209. 
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AcRADiNA, or AcHRADiNA, E poit of andent Syracuse, 240, e/ ieq, 

Acragas, ita chief magistrates, 23. 

Adonis, mythos of, deriTed from Phoenicia, 42. 

^schylos, at Syracuse, 271. 

Agathodea, works by, at Syracuse, 262, 266. 

, the tyrant, coins of, 367. 
Agrianus, a Greek month, 40. 
*AKp6ki^, Greek statues so called, 153. 
Alexander, his name on a Rhodian coin, 31 ; first act of, after his return from 

India, 180. 
Altar, a great one at Syracuse, 277. 

Amphipolus, name of an hierarchical magistrate at Syracuse, 19, et teq. 
Amphora, a standard one kept in the Capitol, 56. 
Amphone, different capacities of Greek and Roman, 84, note, 

, see Pottery. 

Anapus, a river of Syracuse, 250 ; an error respecting its name, corrected, 253, 

and note: its course, 287. 
Antipater, name on a Rhodian coin, 32. 
Antoninus Martyr, yisits the Sinaic mountains, 194. 
Antony, 94. 

Apamea, its trade with Egypt, 82. 
Aphrodite, her worship at Eryz, in Sicily, 55. 
Apollo, peculiar object of worship at Rhodes, 13, and of the Dorians generally, 66; 

description of his famous statue at Rhodes, 13, note; and of that named Teme- 

nites, at Syracuse, 241, 245, note. 
Appius Pulcher, associated with Marcellus before Syracuse, 342, et teq. 
Aqueduct of Syracuse, described, 250. 
Archaisms in Greek epigraphs, 49, 62, 89, 98. 
Archimedes, his services at the siege of Syracuse, 343 ; his famous miiror, 344, 

345, note. 
Arethusa, a famous fountain at Syracuse, 249. 
Aristodes, a Rhodian orator, 35. 
Artamitius, a Greek month, 41. 
Arts of Egypt and Assyria, 171. 
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A»f tlie watknH genitiTe of the flrtt dedensum, 90. 

AaiiiianiB and Hekmii, idenftitj of thoy 326. 

AtfyriAy mo NbtttottdL 

AityiuedMy 34. 

Aten, the fan's diak, epoch when its worthy oommenoed, 177. 

Atheniant, lend at Syncoie, 286 ; defett the SynciiMns, 288, 306, 312 ; natitft 

to letnel, 313; defeated in a general action at tea, 318 ; retreat, 320, ei aef. 
Athena, fonctions of its diief magittntes, 16 ; inacribed manabfin found near, 

106; whence it obtained iti winea, 109. 
Aagoiinns, 79. 
Aqgoatiia, aignet ot, 43. 

Babinotok, CHumoHnx, Bsq., M.A., p^Mr b]r : en #At fWymciilt qf^m Ormtkm 

■ final Demoftktmm, ftc, 377-384. 
BadromiiiB, a Gie^ month, 41. 
Bethrabbi, signification of the word, 196, 197. 
BmoH, Sajhtsl, Bsq. : OUeruUkmt, by htm, en liao ^jyjpffan Garlendlet end 

oiker Ivmy OmamemUt Jb wm d el Nimramd, 151-177. 

: on <ile iaif Bo9k ff €k m <e mim en flfe rsfJ ^ ic t , 3 8 5- 396. 
Bouikar, a Carthaginian commander at Syracnae, 330, 331. 
Bewrrpo^fnid^f instance of this mode of writing, 49. 
Bridu, stamped, Egyptian, Babylonian, Ac, 2. 

Bmisen, Cheralier, Egyptian kings, how placad by, 134, 143, 148, 149, 17S. 
Brndduurdt, hia visit to Mount Serbal, 184. 

Cesar, signet of, 45. 

Calendars, Greek, recent writings on them by Oerauna, 36. 

Caninios, his fiunily settled at Corinth, 85 ; a freedman attached to Antony, 95. 

Caidia, type of, 46. 

Came, Mr., his description of Meant ffinai, 208. 

Cameias, a Greek month, 43. 

Carthaginians, defeated at Himera, 281; again invade Sicily, 828; thdr fleet 

burnt at Syracuae, 330 ; again invade Sicily, 338. 
Cartoaches, from Ninevdi, 158, et teq, 
Cefelino, a Syiacnaan fountain, 254. 
Chaeremon, see Hierogljipkiet. 
Charies v., fortress erected by him at Syracuse, 261. 
3C, an aspirated K, 82. 
Chios, the name of, how pronounced, 82. 

Christians, in time of p e r s ec uti on, retired to the Arabian moontains, 116, nele. 
Cicero, accurate description of Syracuse by, 240. 
Cleombrotus, 34. 
Cnidus, manubrial amphonc from, 58, ef My.; names of its magistratea pi es ened 

by them, 60, 61. History of Cnidus, 61. Date of Cnidian epign^hs, 62. 

Devices and names of magistrates, 63, 65. Cnidas devoted to the worship 

of Apollo and Venus, 66, 67 (and note). Titles of Cnidian magistrates, 67-75. 

Coidus had commercial relations with Egypt, 75. 
Coins, of ancient cities, indicate the prevailing vrorship, 269. 
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Coins, of Syracuse, 354-576. Thdr number and Tsriety, 354. Copper coinage : 
the AofMpvrtw, 355 ; the Htra, 358, 364 : names of the engnnrers piaeed oa 
Syracnsan coins, 359-363$ tAynitu, 365 ; copper coinage, iM.; ratio of vafaie 
of silTer and copper, 366 : naoMS or portnits of the dynasts not plaoed on the 
coins of Syracuse till a late period, 367, e/ 9eg. ; apparent eieeptions, S78» ef 
wq. : importance of Greek and Roman numismatics, 376. 

— , of Rhodes, 30, et 9eq,\ of Crete, 79. 

, Syracnsan, their beauty accounted for, 73, n^/ date of, ML 

Colossus, see Rhodea, 

Commerce of the Mediterranean, in ancient times, 50, e# sey. 

Conquests, followed by the introduction into the conquered countries of iioieign 
artisans, 171. 

Corinth, curious amphorsB from, 83 ; restored as a Roman colony by Cssar, 85 ; 
manubrial seals assignal^ to its duumrirs, 85, «l sey.; its coins, 87 ; aoqnirea 
the LaOnitoM, 96. 

Cosmas Indopleustes, his testimony respecting Mount Sinai, 187--190. 

Crete, manubrial epigraphs from, 76, et $eq,\ from Hierapytna, 76; fitm Foly- 
rhenium, 78 ; from Gortyna, 79. Its exports, 81. 

Croly, Rey. Dr., remarics by, on Mount Sinai, 201. 

Cyane, a river of Syracuse, 251. 

Cyprus, intercourse of, with Egypt, 81 ; remains of its inscribed pottery. 



Dalius, a Greek month, 41. 

Damareta, wife of Gdon, cdn named from, 355, tt $eq. 

Deir Sigillye, 196, 197. 

Demimgus, a magistrate in Dorian cities, 69. 

Demosthenes, the Athenian genera], arrites at Syracuse, 309 ; eoonsels a letreait, 

313 ; surrenders, 323 ; his death, 327. 

, fragments of an Oration against, respecting the money of Har- 

palus, 377, et »eq. 
Diana, temple of, at Syracuse, 267. 
Dion, rules at Syracuse, 332. 
Dionysins I., works by, at Syracuse, 248, 249, 263; his succe sses against the 

Carthaginians, 328-330 ; embeUishes Syracuse, 330. 
Dionysius, an historian, of Rhodes, 35. 
Diosthyus, a Greek month, 40. 

Divinities, foreign, date of their introduction into Egypt, 162. 
Dorian cities, dvil and saoerdotal functions umted in their magistrates, 18, «# 

aeq. 
Doridsms, in Rhodian manubrial epigraphs, 48, 49. 
Duumvirs, magistrates at Corinth, 87, 88. 

Ears, how placed by Egyptian artists, 157. 

Bckhel, his services to numismatic science, 47, note, 

Egypt, its ancient commerce, 51, 53; its population, in andent and nedem 

times, 53, note, 
Bleutheria, games at Syracuse, 284. 
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Bmblem, lee T^pM. 

*Hfu6yKia, a Syncnsan coin, 365. 

Epicydet, lerrices of, in defending Syncnse, 342, et ««y.; hii death, 351. 

Epigram, Greek, attribated to Simonides, 282, note. 

Epigraph, see InMcr^tum, 

Epipole, one of the diviriont of Syncnae, 246 ; described, 289 ; engagement at, 

290. 
Eponymi, of Rhodes, 12, 26, et eeq. 
Eponymic priesthoods, duration of, 74. 

«^— ^-^ magistracy, filled by proconsuls, 79 ; by emperors, 80. 
Eponymus, name of, on Greek pottery, its uses, 47. 
Eratosthenes, his list of Egyptian kings, 129, a fabrication, 136. 
Eryi, famous for its temple of Aphrodite, 55. 

Ethiopian charmcten, hierogljrphics so called by an ancient writer, 390. 
Eumenus, the name of an engraver of coins, 361, e/ eeq. 
Euphemns, ancient fragment relating to, 384. 
Euphranor, 34. 

Eurymedon, the Athenian general, slain before Syracuse, 314. 
Eutychius, his testimony respecting Mount Sinai, 191, e/ weg. 
Evienetus, an artist of Syracuse, 359, et eeq. 

Firan, see Parun. 

Fish, anciently an important article of food, 99. 

Fisheries, of the Propontis, 98. 

Flsk, Rev. George, hit description of Mount Sinai, 209. 

Floridia, a plain near Syracuse, 321. 

Fortification, ancient, on the modem plan, 256. 

Forty, used for an indefinite number, 195, note. 

Fountaios, of Syracuse, 249, 250. 

Friezes, animal, their origin, 150. 

Galba, his device, 45, ttote. 

Gamori, who they were, 280. 

Gela, its magistrates, 22. 

Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse, obtains a victory over the Carthaginians, 281; dedica- 
tion by him and his brothen at Delphi, 282, 283, note; coins struck by, 355, 
et seq., 370. 

Grey, Rev. G. F., his collection of the Sinaic inscriptions, 227 ; agreement of 
ancient and modem travellen respecting them, 231. 

Gryphon, where invented, 154. 

Gylippus, lands at Syracuse, 299 ; joins the Syracusans, and continues the defence 
of the city, 301, et eeq. 

Hamilcar, slain at Syracuse, 337. 

Handles, see Pottery. 

Harpacus, origin of the name, 29. 

Harpalus, said to have bribed Demosthenes, 179. 
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Harris, A. C, Esq., Deteriptum by, of a Greek MS.fwmdat Thebes, 176-162. 

Helena, no proof that she founded the chapel at Sinai, 198, note, 

Hercules, temple of, at Syracuse, 270. 

Hermann, Professor K. F., a standard writer on the Greek Calendars, 36. 

Hermits of Mount Sinai, massacre of, 188, 195. 

Hexapylum, a fortress at Syracuse, 257 ; taken by the Romans, 349. 

Hierapytna, account of an amphora from, 76, et eeq, 

HiRROOLTPHics : OH the lost Book qf Ch^eremon on Hieroglyphics, By S. Birch, 
Esq., 385-396. Account of Chaeremon, 385 ; discoTcry of fragments of his 
Hieroglyphica, 386; where found, 387; passages from, 388. Authority of 
Chaeremon's work, 389, 396. Hieroglyphics called by him Ethiopian characters, 
390. Remarks on the hieroglyphic signs contained in the fragments, 391 , e^ teq, 

Hieron II., of Syracuse, inscriptions relating to his fiunily, 21 , 275, 276 ; his coins, 
369 ; a patron of the arts, 283. 

Hieronymus, and his family, destroyed by the Syracusans, 340; his coins, 372. 

HiNCKS, Rev. Dr. E., Papers by : On the Portion of the Turin Book of Kings 
which corresponds to the sixth Dynasty of Manetho, 128-138 : On the Portion 
of the Tsarin Book of Kings which fbOows that corresponding to the twelfth 
Dynasty qfManetho, 139-150. 

Hipparchus, 92. 

Hippocrates, a Carthaginian general at Syracuse, 340, et seq, ; his death, 351. 

Hooo, John, Esq. : Remarks, ifc. by, on Dr. Lepshu^s Proqfs that Mowat Serbal 
is the true Mount Sinai, 183-236. 

Homer, notion of his said to have been derived from the Egyptian Hieroglyphics, 
387. 

Horace, remarks on his lines 1 Carm. xx. 1, p. 85, note, 

Horeb, or Choreb, see Sinai, 

Hyadnthia, festivals at Amycle, a local form of the Adonia, 41, 42. 
Hyadnthius, a Greek month, 41, 42. 

Hyperides, accuses Demosthenes, 179, 182. 
, oration ascribed to, 378,^ e/ seg. 



loetas, tyrant of Leontium, defeated by Timoleon, 334 ; obtains supreme authority 

at Syracuse, 338. 
India, its products employed by the Assyrians, 170, and Egyptians, 171. 
Indopleustes, Cosmas, his description of the Sinaic inscriptions, 230. 
Inscription, from Acragaa, 23, note. 

, at Cnidus, to Irene, priestess of Venus, 67, note, 

, at Melita, 22, note. 

, dedicated at Olympia, 283, iio/e« 

Inscriptions, on manubria, 30. 

, Greek, on pottery, irregularities affected in, 49. 

— — ^ in Roman colonies, always in Latin, 87. 

, Sinaic, 184, 189 ; said by Lepsius to be the work of a Christian pas- 

tond people, 198 ; the largest collection of, 227 ; a Greek one explained, 229. 

Were the Israelites capable oi writing them ? 232. Little yet done towards 

their interpretation, 233. 
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on the remains ol the thectie at Syracnae, 275, 276. 
Irene, priettesi of Venus, at Cnidns, inscription to, 67, no/e. 
iTory, ancient ornaments of, (see Nhmmmd,) how imported into Egypt, 172 ; 
its ose in Greece, &c., 174 ; earliest Greek work in, ibid. 



Jason, a Rhodian writer, 35. 

Josephus, his description of Sinai, 207. 

Jupiter Olympius, two temples to, at Syncnse, 268. 

Justinian, design of, in building a convent on Mount Sinai, 190, et mq. 

Kamak, Tablet of, irreconcilable with the Turin Papyrus, 150. 

Katherin, Gebd, its claims to be the true Sinai examined, 210, «/ 9eq. 

Kings, anciently priests and military leaders, 16, 17. 

Kings : on the Poriion qftke TuHn Book qf Kingt which eorretpomda to the 
sixth Dynasty of Manetho, By the Rev. Dr. E. HindLS, 128-138. Coincidence, 
at this point, between Eratosthenes and Manetho, 129, and between Manetho 
and the Turin Papyrus, 131. Comparison of the Papyrus with the Greek lists, 
131-135 ; its results, 136. Kings of the sixth dynasty, according to the Pa- 
pyms, 137. 

: on the Portion qf the Twin Book of Kings which JiMmm thai eor- 

responding to the twelfth Dynasty qf Manetho. By the same, 139-150. Dr. 
Lepsius's arrangement, 139, erroneous, 140; proposed corrections of it, 141- 
149 i result of the examination, 150. 

I«ahdalnm, a hill near Syracuse, 291 ; taken by Gylippus, 301. 
Laocdos, a port of Syracuse, 262. 
Latini Colonarii, one of their pririleges, 97. 

Lbaks, W. M., Esq. : Topographical and Historical Notes on Syracuse by, 239-376. 
L^ends, abbreriated, on ancient coins, &c., 77. 
Leon, anciently a small harbour of Sicily, 290. 

Lepsius, Dr., his arrangement of the names of Egyptian kings, 130, 139, et seq. 
Leucaspis, a fabulous hero, worshipped at Syracuse, 360. 

laberti, of public bodies, named from places, 90 ; of private persons, named alter 
their masters, 91.] 

, Greek, their condition under the Romans, 94. 
Lindsay, Lord, testimony of, respecting Mount Sinai, 199. 
Lysimachia, inscribed seal from, 99. 

Manetho, his lists of Egyptian kings, 129, et seq., corrupt, 136. See Kings. 
Manna, described, 222 ; modem, differs from the manna of the Israelites, 223, 

225 ; its taste, 224. 
Manubria, see Pottery, 
Manuscript, Greek: Description qf a Greek MS, found at Thebes, By A. C. 

Harris, Esq., 178-182 : contains an oration by Hyperides against Demosthenes, 

179; circumstances under which it was pronounced, 180-182; particular 

charges brought forward in, 182. 
Marcellus, siege of Syracuse by, 342, et seq. 
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Massacre of monks, 188, 195. 
Mecsnas, 8ig;net of, 45, note, 
Melita, its constitntion, 22. 
Melos, its type, 46. 

Mericus, a Spaniard, by whose ass&tance Marcellus took Syracuse, 353. 
Minerva, temple of, at Syracuse, 264. 
Minnegia, thought by some to be Sinai, 199, 209. 
Mitford, the historian, error of, 329, note. 
Mcesia, how governed under the Romans, 102, and 103, note, 
Mongib^si, fine example of Greek fortress at, 255. 
Months, Greek, names of, on amphorae, 2, 3, 8. 
, terminations of their names, 37. 

, named from religious festivals, 39. 

Mousa (Gebel), no grounds for the name, 199, 209. 

Name, ancient, of a river, sometimes double, 326. 

Names, on Sicilian coins, in eaily times those of the engravers, 364 ; those of the 
dynasts, and their portraits, afterwards introduced, 367, et eeq, 

Namnu, a kind of Egyptian hair-dress, 158. 

Nature, aspect of, in arid regions, little liable to change, 226. 

Nc^pM, at Rhodes, their great extent, 51, note, 

Nidas, a fatal error of his at Syracuse, 301 ; his proceedings at the siege, 303, et 
eeg.; surrenders to Gylippus, 324 ; his death, 327; his character, ibid, 

Nieostratus, 34. 

NiMKOUD : Oheervatione on two Egyptian Cartonehee and eome other Ivory 
Omameniit /bund at Nhnroud. By S. Birch, Esq., 151-177. Description of 
*the Mound of Nineveh,' 152; uninscribed fragments, 153-157. First cartouche, 
158, et eeg.z name expressed by its hieroglyphics, 159; their style, 163, and 
philological construction, 165, et eeq. ; point to an alliance between the Assy- 
rian and Egyptian courts, 170. Their materials introduced from India, 171. 
Use of ivory in Egypt, 172, and in Greece, 174. Second cartouche, contents 
of, 175-177. 

Nineveh, see Nimroud, 

Numismatics, see Coine, 

, value of Greek and Roman, 376. 

Oannes, a Chaldaean deity, 160 ; signification of the word, tdtil. 

Oration : on the Fragmentt of an Oration againtt Demoetheneei retpeetinff the 
money rf Harpahtt. By Churchill Babington, Esq., M. A., 377-384. Probable 
age of the fragments, 377 ; seemingly quoted by Harpocration, Photius, Suidas, 
and Phavorinus, 379; by an anonymous lexicographer, 380 ; by Priscian, 381 ; 
by Pollux and Athenaeus, 382. Summary of evidence for the genuineness of 
the oration, 383. 

Ortygia, a fortress at Syracuse, 260. 

OvyKuu, coins of Syracuse, 365. 

Panamus, a Greek month, 43. 
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PapyniSv found in Sicily, 252. 

Pann, or Ftemn, tame u Serbal, 202-206 : deriviftion of the nime, 205. 

Pamm, its fishery, 100. 

Patercolns, P. Velletas, his history doddated by means of a mannbrian efugnph, 
100, ei 9iq. 

Pedagettnitts, a Greek month, 40. 

Pharos, at Alexandria, founded hy Sostratus, a native of Cnidns, 76. 

Philistis, remaik on her coins, 373. 

Philocrates, 34. 

PhOology, of names of several Egyptian kings, 166, et ieq. 

Plemmyrinm, a promontory near Syracuse, fortified by Nicias, 303 ; captured by 
the Syracusans, 306. 

Polyaratus, 34. 

Polyfheninm, mannbria from, 78. 

Pompey, his signet, 45. 

Portraits of sovereigns, on eoins, of late introduction, 369, e/ m;. 

PoTTsmr : on ike Imeribed Pottery qf Rhodes, Cmdmg, and other Greek Ciiieo, 
With a PUte. By J. L. Stoddart, Esq., 1-127. Handles of the Greek diotc, 
or amphorse, stamped with the names of magistrates and of months, 2 ; collec- 
tions of, 3-6; described, 7, 8 ; of Rhodian origin, 10 ; names they bear, those of 
eponymi, 11, 12, who were also priests of Apollo Helius, 13, whose colossal 
image was at Rhodes, ibUL, and mote. Relative positions and functions of the 
priests of Helius with the Prytanes, li,et eeq. Analogous union of sacerdotal and 
civil functions in cities of Dorian origin, 19, et aeg., and elsewhere, 24. Ust 
of Rhodian eponymi, priests of the Sun, 26-29; contains names of fordgners, 
29 ; names recognized as historicsl, 29--35. A void in our knowledge of the 
Greek Calendar supplied by the diotal epigraphs, 37 ; months of the Rhodian 
year determined by them, 38-44. Types on the manubria, as assumed by dif- 
fierent msgistrates, 44-47. Peculiarities of orthography in Rhodian epigr^^ 
48-50 ; they iUustrate the commerce of the Mediterranean, 50, et eeq. The 
stamps on them indicated their legal capacity, 55. Articles imported in them, 
56. Dates of the manubrial epigraphs, 57. Epigraphs of Cnidus, 58, et eeq. 
(See Cmdme.) Cretan epigraphs, 76-81. Epigraphs of Cyprus, Chios, and 
Syria, 81, e^ j«9.; of Corinth, 83-98; of the Propontis, 98-104. Order of 
succesaion of the pottery of diffierent cities, 105. Opinions of Mr. Thiersch 
respecting certain inscribed manubria, 107. Light thrown on ancient com- 
merce by these monuments, 109. Catalogue of diotal epigraphs, 111-127. 

Propontis, the fisheries of, 98. 

Prytanes, at Rhodes, 14, divided the chief authority vrith the eponymi, or priests 
of Helius, 15, et eeg. 

i at Corinth and Corcyra, 19, note. 

Pyrrhus, coins of this sovereign, 368, 369. 



Quarries, stone, at Syracuse, Athenian prisoners confined in, 327. 



Raithu, etymology of the name, 187, note. 
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Rephidim, 219, et aeq, 

Rhodes, its sigillated pottery, 1, et teg.; sacred to the Sim, 13; Colossus cif 
a statae of Apollo Helius, 13, and note, Rhodes unproductive, but enriched by 
commerce, 50, particularly inth Egypt, 53 ; the Venice of the ancient world, 
52 : its beauty and good gOTemment, iMdf. ; its maritime code the foundation 
of all others, ibid.; its traffic with Egypt and Sicily, 53; its Eastern commerce 
analogous to that of Venice, 106. 

Rhodians, the Romans incensed against them, 33 ; names of, distinguished as 
authors, &c., 35 ; the richest of the Greeks, 52. 

Rivers, changes in the names of, 253, note. 

Romoj regarded at Rome as a foreign word, 89 ; how spelt in the East, ibid, \ 
originally Ruma^ 90. 

Rome, functions of its chief magistrates, 17. 

Salneanism, professed in its purity both by Assyrians and Babylonians, 160. 

Sailors, ancient, custom of, 265. 

Sambuca, a warlike engine, described, 343, note, 

Saracens, origin of the name, 191, note. 

Seals, or signets, of distinguished Romans, 45. 

Sdinus, type of, 46. 

Semiramis, accounts of her, legendary, 160 ; on what based, 173. 

Serbal, regarded as Sinai, 193 : see Sinai, 

Ships, ancient, noted change in their construction, 308, note. 

Shbhank, or Shishak, foreign elements in his name, and the names of his sons, 
165, et eeq. ; pillages the temple at Jerusalem, 170. 

Sicily, its commerce with Rhodes, 53, et eeq, 

— , invaded by the Carthaginians, 328. 

Side, its type, 46. 

Sin, Wilderness of, 213, eteeq. 

Sinai : Remarkt, 8fe. on Dr. Lepehu^e Proofi that Mount Serbal is the true 
Mount Sinai, &c. By John Hogg, Esq., 183-236. Inscriptions, &c on Mount 
Serbal indicate its having been regarded as ' the Mount of God,' 184, 185, 198. 
Testimony of ancient writers, 187-197. Claims of Gebel Minnegia, 199 ; of 
Horeb, 200; of Paran, 202-206. Josephus's description of Sinai compared 
with modem descriptions of Serbal, 207-210. Gaims of Gebel Katherin, 210. 
Name of Mount Sinai derived from that of the Wilderness of Sin, 214. Sin, a 
valley contiguous to Sinai, 215 ; its name synonymous vrith Horeb, 217 ; Re- 
phidim, 219, et aeq. Account of the Sinaic inscriptions, 227, et eeq, 

Sminthias, a Greek month, 42. . 

Socrates, a Rhodian writer, 35. 

Sostratus, a Cnidian, founder of the Pharos at Alexandria, 76. 

Sphinx, its first appearance among Egyptian figures, 157. 

Stamps, see I^ngngth. 

Statue, a remarkable one, 370. 

Statues, of gold and ivory (chryselephantine), when begun to be made in Greece, 
175. 

Stephanophorus, a sacerdotal magistrate at Tarsus, 18, note. 

Steps, cut on the Sinaic mountains, 185, and note. 
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Stoddaet, J. L., Esq., Memoir by bim : on iike Hteribed Patiety fif Bkedetf 
Qtidm, ftc, 1-127. 

StMn}, oommon name of Athenian Tillages, 293. 

Sfoe, an Athenian position at the dege of Syraense, 293. 

Symbol, see T^pe. 

Syracuse, its civil and sacerdotal magistrates, 19, et 9eq, Inscriplicm at, 21. 

SrmACusB : Topogrt^hieal tmd Hi$torieai Notet tm Syraeum. By W. M. Leake, 
Esq., 239-376. Accurate description of the city, by Cicero, 240, 241. General 
▼iew of its site and remains, 242, ei 9eq. Natural features of Syracose, 
249, €t §eq. Antiquities: Roman, 254; Greek fortresses at MongibSIisi, 
255, 256; Hezapylum, 257; Euryalus, 258; Ortygia, 260; Lacceius, 262: 
temple of Minenra, 264, ei My.; of Diana, 267: temples of Jupiter 
Olympius, 268 ; of Tsrious deities, 269 ; of Hercules, 270. The theatre, 271. 
Great altar, 277. Quarries (latomiK), ibid. Amphitheatre, 278. Size of the 
dty, as compared with Athens, 279. History of Syraense, Hid. : Gelon, 281 ; 
Hieron, 283 ; Thrasybulus, 284 ; landing of the Athenian expedition, 286 ; 
fiivt battle, 288; fight at Bpipolse, 290; progress of the siege, 291-298; 
arrival of Gylippus, 299 ; defence of the city continued by hinit 301, ctf aq. 
Syracnsans reinforced, 305, 307 ; arriral of Demosthenes and Enrymedon, 309; 
their operations before the dty, 310 ; defeated, 312. Intended retreat of the 
besiegers prevented by an eclipse, 314. They are defeated in a genecal naval 
action, 318 ; retreat, 320 ; sufferings from the attacks of the Syracusans, Ac., 
323, c# Mf . Carthaginian ships burnt in the harbour, 330. City embellished by 
Dionysius I., ibid. Dionysins IL, 331. Dion, 332. Tlmoleon, 333-336. Aga- 
thocles, 336-338. Icetas, 338. Hieron, 339. Hieronymus, 340. The dty 
invested by Marcellus, 342. Archimedes, 343. MarceUus gets possession of 
Epipole, Euryalus, Neapolis, and Tychse, 349, 350 ; enters the dty, 354. Coins 
of Syracuse, 354, ad fin. See Qmt. 

, its constitution properly democratic, 367. 

• 

Tamarisk, or Taifii, the manna it produces difterent from the andent, 225. 
Theatre of Syracose, vrhen built, 271, e/ 9eq.\ its dimensions, 274 ; inscriptions 

remaining on its ruins, 275, 276. 
Theatres, Greek, reason of their enormous dimensions, 274, mote. 
Tbesmophorius, a Greek month, 39. 
Theudesins, a GredL month, 41. 

Thiersch, Mr., his opinions respecting inscribed mannbria, 107. 
Thrace, its condition under the Romans, 102, et eeq. 
Thrasybulus, tyrant of Syracuse, expelled thence, 284. 
Tiber, its andent name, 89. 

Tiglath, this name introduoed into an Egyptian dynasty, 169. 
Timagoras, 34. 

Tlmoleon, fr«es Syracuse, 335. 
Tor, or Tur, etymology of the name, 187, mote. 
Torremuzza, Prince of, his collection of stamped diotse, 3. 
Turin, see Kingt. 
Tycha, one of the divisions of Syracuse, 240, 246. 
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Types, or cognizances, of distinguished Romans, 45 ; of ancient cities, 46. Types, 

on coins, had sometimes a personal signification, ibid. 
Tzetzes, extracts from an ancient author presenred by, 387, et teq, 

U, assumed for 0, 89. 

Ubnu, name of an Assyrian deity (?), 159, et geq. 

Wine, whence imported into Egypt, 75. 

Wines, those of Cnidns fiunoas, 75. 

, foreign, when introduced at Rome, 84. 

Zeno, name of a Rhodian magistrate, 32. 

, a Rhodian author, 35. 

Zosimus, bishop of Syracuse, consecrates the temple of Minerva, 267. 
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